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ADVERTISEMENT. 

It was not the author's intention to have this work pre- 
sent itself to the public with credentials on its brow, but 
to leave it to recommend itself by internal evidence, togeth- 
er with the testimonials that are embodied in section 
sixth, entitled "Facts and Testimonials." But as a num- 
ber of friends of Medical Reform who have looked over 
the Manuscripts and proof sheets of the work, have been 
kind enough to furnish very favorable notices of it, it has 
been concluded to insert a couple of them next to the title 
page, under a belief that some might be thereby induced to 
read the book that otherwise would not feel disposed to, 
and that others might be prompted to read it more attentive- 
ly and profitably. 



NOTICES OF THE WORK. 



BY DR. ALCOTT. 



To THOSE WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: — 

This is to certify that I have read, with some care, 
and great interest, a work in manuscript, by Isaac Jennings, M. D., 
which aims to show, and, as I think, succeeds in proving, that Human 
Disease, or, as Dr. J. calls it, Impaired Health, is not, as has been, 
generally believed, wrong action; but, on the contrary, isright action; 
or in other words, the best which Nature can do under the circumstan- 
ces. And I most fully and firmly believe that the dissemination of 
his views — admitting his liability to some degree of imperfection — would 
do more, at the present crisis, to meliorate the condition of mankind, 
physically and morally, than the promulgation of any thing else, short 
of the everlasting gospel itself. 

WM. A. ALCOTT. 
West Newton, Mass., Aug. 15, 1846. 



BY PROF. FINNEY. 

Dr. Jesnikgs: — 

I am rejoiced that you are about to give to the world 
your views of medical reform. The multitudinous conflicting theories 
and practices of the medical profession, for ages past, and at present, 
demonstrate that no certainty is yet attained in the department of med- 
icine. But if medicine be properly a science at all, it must belong to 
the certain or exact sciences. Whatever occurs under the operation 
of physical law must occur of necessity; and of course, if the law 
can be discovered, a science can be reared upon its developements. It 
certainly is an abuse of terms to call the "Theory and Practice of 
Medicine" a science in its present state. The whole subject of medi- 
cine needs to be overhauled and must be; for in these days of break- 
ing loose from authority and of applying the severest tests of truth to 
every subject of human inquiry, it must be that minds will be found 
that will disturb " the foundations of many generations" upon the im- 
portant subject of medicine. I have long been distressed with the un- 
intelligent and unintelligible jargon of medical practice. Having 
suffered much from impaired health and medical treatment, and having 
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conTersed with numerous eminent physicians, I was struck with the 
fact that " clouds and darkness" rested upon their pathway; that they 
were agonized (I mean the conscientious among them) with uncer- 
tainty at every step — hating empyrics, and yet obliged to be nothing 
else themselves. I said to myself the whole subject of medicine 
must need thorough revision if not utter subversion. 

I was in this state of mind when your views were first communi- 
cated to me. I was prepared to look at them candidly, and was to 
much better satisfied with them than with any thing else I had examin- 
ed, that, in respect to myself, I have practiced upon them exclusively 
for more than ten years, and my family have also done the same almost 
without exception, with the most satisfactory results. 

I have read the proof sheets you handed me, and am much pleased with 
your manner of presenting your views to the world. I think with you, 
that, as far as Homoeopathy has claims upon public confidence, it is alto- 
gether confirmatory of your views. I have had opportunity to examine 
Mr. Hahnemann's views, and was struck with the fact that bis system of 
medical treatment was based upon the assumption that disease is not 
tcrong but right action, that nature was doing its best, and that medi- 
cine should be given to help forward the existing action or to increase 
the existing symptoms instead of changing them. He found also that 
the less he helped nature the better; that is, that as soon as medicine had 
sensibly increased the existing symptoms, he must cease to give medi- 
cine. This has occasioned their infinitesimal doses. Now who can- 
not see that this whole system of medical treatment is based upon the 
same assumption that you make, to wit, that all action is right under 
the circumstances, that is, that it is the best that under the circumstances 
can be done. The error of Hahnemann and his followers lies in the 
assumption that with medicine they can help nature, or in other words, 
that medicine can supply the place of vitality. But I regard this error 
as comparatively harmless, because they give so little medicine as to 
make almost no impression any way. They are generally good nurses 
and give wholesome directions in regard to diet, habits, &c, and use 
the least possible quantity of medicine. This I have thought was prob- 
ably better for mankind, in their present ignorance of the necessary 
precautions in regard to nursing and habits, than for them at once, in 
their ignorance, to adopt the no treatment system. The Homoeopath 
does but little injury with his medicine, while he does much for the pa- 
tient by advice in regard to nursing. 

I hope the medical faculty will look thoroughly and honestly into 
your views. I have often asked myself, is it possible that God has left 
lis necessarily all in the dark upon the greatly important subject of dis- 
ease ? Has He neither given us any rational ground upon which to 
construct a science of disease and cure, nor any revelation whatever? 
The fact is, there must be some a priori ground upon which the science 
of disease and cure can be based. This ground must and will be dis- 
covered. I am anxious to see if your " theory," as you modestly call it, 
can not be so stated as that the human intelligence shall intuitively af- 
firm that it must be true. The more I look at ybur fundamental princi- 
ple, namely, that disease is in no case wrong action or a positive entity, 
but in all cases is only impaired action resulting from a deficiency of 
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vitality, and yet the best that is possible under the circumstances, I ray 
the more I look at this principle and turn it over, subjecting it to the 
inspection of my intelligence, the more I find myself verging to the 
conclusion that this must be true. If there be any action in an organ- 
ized and living body it must be organic action. It must tend to health. 
Organic law can act but in one direction, and that is to sustain the or- 
ganization. When vitality or the vital principle is abundant, the or- 
ganism will be perfectly sustained in all its functions. When the vital 
principle is deficient in quantity, the action will be defective — the func- 
tions of the organism will be partially suspended for want of power — 
but still the action is organic action. It can not be wrong action; 
for all the action there is, is the result of vitality yet energizing in the 
system. I have much that I should like to say upon this subject, but 
must close with hoping and praying that your work may be generally 
read by all classes and especially by the medical profession; for 6urely, 
if it be true, it is the greatest of mere human discoveries. 

Yours truly, 

C. G. FINNEY. 
Obtrlin, Jan. 5th, 1847. 
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An apology is due to my distant friends, at whose 
suggestion and solicitation I venture to appear before 
the public in print, for the tardiness of this appear- 
ance. 

Difficulties neither few nor small, which in the prov- 
idence of G od I have been called to encounter for a 
few years past, are my excuse. I advert to the occa- 
sion of delay to avoid the imputation of moral delin- 
quency, — of a-. want of proper respect for, and atten- 
tion to the wishes of my friends, to a seasonable 
compliance with which they werejustly entitled, by the 
many substantial tokens of affectionate regard which 
I have experienced at their hands. / have done the 
best I could. The " beginning of sorrows" was laid 
in tearing up old foundations, breaking away from long 
established and competent business pursuits, congen- 
ial associations and tried friendships, — cemented in 
the bonds of mutual confidence and affection, — and 
exchanging the exhilarating and tonic climate of New- 
England, for the fenny atmosphere of the West; — 
sundcrings and changes made, too, under the weight 
and inelasticity oi declining years. But of subsequent 
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adverse and uncongenial influences that brooded over 
my cogitations, and rested like an incubus on my pen, 
I will not trouble the reader with a particular detail. 
Suffice it to say that what I have written has been 
done at short irregular periods, with intervals of days, 
weeks and months; and when I have been at the 
writing desk, I have been so much under the depres- 
sing influence of perplexing cares, oppressive labors, 
and other embarrassing and discouraging circumstan- 
ces, that no inconsiderable portion of those brief pe- 
riods was necessarily consumed in rallying the enfee- 
bled, scattered energies, and getting into operation 
the reluctant mental machinery. 

I committed an error, under existing circumstances, 
in attempting too much. I projected a plan of a work 
to be entitled, "A Treatise on the Perfectibility of 

Man as a Moral, Intellectual and Physical Being" 

in which it was my design to show in what human per- 
fection consisted; trace some of the steps by which' it 
has been lost; notice some of the particulars in which 
every son and daughter of Adam is now at a great 
remove from perfection, and point out some of the 
Ways and means which must and will be taken and 
used to restore man again from the ruins of the falh 
ways and means which are indicated by the openings 
of science, and the leadings of providence. Espe- 
cially was it my design to dwell at some length on the 
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importance of attending to "the house I live in," if it 
were only for the sake of the mind which inhabits and 
uses it. Although the mind, abstractly considered, is 
a spiritual essence, and as such has its own laws and 
modes of action, yet while in the earthly tabernacle, 
its manifestation and intercourse with other minds, 
depend on the character and condition of the appara- 
tus which it uses for those purposes, which is as purely 
physical as any other tissue or portion of the body, 
and as liable to be injured and to get out of tune, or 
unfit for use. 

It is a familiar fact, recognizable by the most super- 
ficial observer, that the strength and sanity of the 
mind are easily and often impaired by changes that 
occur in the brain during sickness of various kinds and 
degrees, and by injuries inflicted on that organ by 
external violence; — and it would not be difficult to 
show from facts which fall within common observation, 
that modifications and affections of the brain and 
nervous system, have very much to do with making 
man the petulant, perverse and unstable creature that 
he now is. Indeed there is good reason to believe 
that much of the mental imbecility, diversity, contra- 
riety and insanity; the impatient fretful disposition, — 
"inordinate affection and evil concupiscence," and 
moral obliquity of men, have their strong hold in 

physical depravity. 
b 
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In proof of this position, and for illustration, take 
an example of the effects of alcoholic liquor on the 
human system. How common has been the spectacle 
of a noble intellect, with a good share of moral virtues, 
prostrated under the influence of strong drink. And 
how chamelion like do men appear under different 
phases of alcoholic influence? Atone time, facetious 
and verbose in the extreme, thoughts and words flow 
apace, exceedingly good natured, complacent and 
obliging; at another time, taciturn, morose and vicious: 
at one time, — violent, furious and destructive; at an- 
other,— imbecile, mild and inoffensive. Now alcohol 
docs not produce these effects by acting directly upon 
the mind, but by impairing the mental apparatus, and 
that portion of the nervous tissue which is the seat 
and source of the affections, temper and disposition. 
Drunkenness is therefore a physical vice; that is, a 
lesion of the physical system is the occasion of the 
phenomena belonging to it, or which constitute it. 

Not that I would absolve the mind from guilt in the 
matter; for intemperance is clearly a crime, such a 
crime as will shut the kingdom of heaven against the 
soul that goes to the bar of God with its unwashed 
stain upon it. And crime is not chargeable upon mat- 
ter, dead or living. But though this injured state of 
the physical organism is not itself criminal, yet no one 
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can doubt but that it strongly conduces to moral guilt. 
With how much force it draws the unfortunate subject 
of it into the commission of crime, against the dic- 
tates of reason, the warnings of conscience, and oft 
repeated solemn resolutions, 

" None but he who feels it knows." 

Before the heaven inspired and faith inspiring tem- 
perance reformation dawned upon the unfortunate and 
deluded victims of intemperance it was exceedingly 
rare for any of them to break their bands asunder, and 
plant themselves firmly and enduringly upon the table 
land of sobriety, morality and religion, — however they 
might seek to do so, "carefully with tears." 

But there are multitudes of other causes of physi- 
cal deterioration besides alcohol, — and no matter in 
what way, or by what means the activity of the liu- 
man system is impaired, the defection will influence 
sooner or later, and to a greater or less extent the 
operations of the mind, and the feelings, and passions 
of the man. Any one who will be at the pains-taking 
to watch his own states of mind and feeling at dif- 
ferent times, will readily discover that these vary 
with the rise and fall of bodily health and vigor — on 
the full tide of the latter, memory, imagination and 
every faculty *f the mind, and good natured feel- 
ings, with power to resist temptation to evil, are 
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at their zenith; and vice versa, according 'to the 
nature and office of the parts whose activity is 
impaired, and in proportion to the declension of 
that activity. 

Many of the causes of impaired bodily vigor, 
and which when pointed out are acknowledged to 
be such, are nevertheless regarded as "little things," 
unworthy of grave attention. Now it is not, by a 
coarse, single strand cable that the god of this world 
leads his subjects w captive at his will", — but by thou- 
sands of little silken threads, woven into a firm invin- 
cible texture, with which he binds his victims head, 
hand and foot, that he controls them at his pleasure. 
Through grace, these threads are to be singly sought 
out and sundered, and man once more put in posses- 
sion of himself, — the animal brought under the do- 
minion of, and made subservient to, the man; the ap- 
petites and passions put under the most perfect and 
easy control of reason, and all subject to the high 
behests of heaven. Vain will it be to attempt the 
universal and permanent elevation of man in one 
department of his nature, to a point that deserves 
the name of perfection, without securing in him a 
corresponding development of every other depart- 
ment. 
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It was from considerations and convictions like the 
foregoing, in view of the evidence which every where 
met me of the strong upward tendency of our whole 
being, as divinely constituted and provided for, that 
I felt inclined, when urged to give publicity to my 
views on the subject of disease; to lay the ax at the 
root of the tree, — to endeavor to present such an 
array of motives in favor of universal reformation, 
as would be likely to arrest the attention of the 
reader, bring him to inquire in what respects 
he was violating the laws of his being, and set him- 
self in earnest to mend his ways. Had my orig- 
inal design been carried into execution, it would 
have embraced the substance of the following pages 
with other correlative matter, — and I had hoped to 
throw what I had to offer on the general subject into 
a compass not much larger than the present volume: 
for it has been from the first my settled, unaltered 
purpose not to make a large book. But before the 
work, as at first entered upon, was near completion, 
the manuscripts had accumulated beyond my inten- 
tion or expectation, and the difficulties under which 
I was laboring had thickened upon me to an extent 
that precluded entirely the idea of revising, condens- 
ing and completing the work according to my first 
design. Indeed circumstances imperiously demanded 
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that the undivided lahor of my head and hands should 
be applied in another direction, so that I was reduced 
to the necessity of either abandoning the thought of 
publishing any thing or of preparing for the press a 
smaller treatise, embracing but apart of the topics con- 
templated in the original plan. The latter alternative 
was chosen, — and in a hurried and interrupted manner, 
the following imperfect little work has been cut 
and drawn out. Yet, crude and imperfect as the 
work is, it is offered to the public with the desire and 
hope that it may do something towards elevating man 
from the depths of degradation, to which "transgress- 
ion of law" has reduced him. There is manifestly a 
great and growing dissatisfaction with the present state 
of things, and a panting after higher attainments in 
every thing that relates to the welfare of the human 
•family, and great and constantly increasing efforts are 
being made for the amelioration of their condition. 

How the medical faculty, with a full understanding 
of my views of the vital operations of the human sys- 
tem, will regard them, is yet problematical. As a 
body, I have great confidence in their ability and prob- 
ity to judge in the premises, and whatever may be 
their convictions on the " first blush," on a M sober 
second thought" they will do me justice. I am aware 
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how some of my medical brethren, who have a par- 
tial knowledge* of my views, regard them. While 
they give me credit for honesty of purpose, they as- 
cribe my professional aberrations to monomania. 

One of this number, for whom I entertain a very 
high esteem both for his public worth and a long and 
undiminished personal friendship, after communicating 
to me the opinion here referred to, in a very kind and 
tender manner, and with that characteristic candor 
and frankness which, with other excellent qualities, se- 
cures to him the confidence, affection and patronage 
of the community in which he lives, said, w You know, 



* " Partial knowledge." I am now strongly inclined to believe that 
none of my medical brethren have had a clear and correct notion of my 
views of disease. I had had considerable correspondence with Dr. 
Alcott on the subject, and supposed that he understood me; — yet, in a 
letter to me acknowledging the receipt of my manuscript of the pres- 
ent work, and stating that he had read it, the Dr. says — "Unless I am 
greatly mistaken, I can now truly say that I understand you. For 
one great difficulty with me all along, in regard to your theory, has 
been that I did not fully understand you in all your statements and 
views. At length, however, my eyes are opened; and the more I 
read and reflect the more I admire. * * * Yes, my dear 
sir, I feel assured, most fully assured that you are, in the main, (per- 
haps wholly,) right. And with the deep conviction that you have 
made a great and greatly important discovery, 1 will frankly say that 
there is no book which I more anxiously wish to see before the public. 
It will work a revolution greater than any which has been set on foot 
in eighteen hundred years." 

How the reading of the work will affect other members of the pro- 
fession remains yet to be learned. 
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Doctor, that there is such a thing as partial derange- 
ment; that a man may become wild on one subject, 
while he is sound on most others." Yes, I understand 
that very well; and if Dr. Johnson is to be credited, 
who supposed that there was " no human mind in its 
right state," it would not be strange if, in this revolu- 
tionary or transition, and, in many respects, wild, fa- 
natical age, the author's mind had somewhat lost its 
balance; nay, if this were true to the full extent of 
the fears or belief of my brethren, there would not 
be enough of the marvelous about it to constitute 
the eighth wonder of the world. And on a careful 
inspection of the operations of my mind, I can dis- 
cover one strong symptom of derangement. Crazv 
folks are very apt to suspect others of derangement 
who differ from them in opinion. 

There is unsoundness somewhere. On the subject 
of disease my brethren are deranged or I am. " There 
are no two ways about it." And it may be of some 
consequence to the public to ascertain where the in- 
sanity lies, especially if it affects the mass of Doc- 
tors; though if it is confined to one humble individ- 
ual, it is, to be sure, of but small moment. But of 
this the reader must be "judge and jury." 
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Before making out his verdict, however, let me beg 
of him to understand distinctly the point at issue. It 
is not whether a set of men should be educated ex- 
clusively for attendance upon the sick; nor whether 
medicine may not in some rare cases be used ad- 
vantageously as an absorbant, corrector or antidote; 
nor yet even whether, in some sudden emergency, 
violent means, internal and external, may not be us- 
ed to change natural action— to compel, for the time 
being, some or all of the organs to move faster than, 
or differently from what they would do if left to them- 
selves. These points are all freely and fully conceded. 
The question is, what, in a general sense, is the na- 
ture of that condition of the human system, so far 
as present action is concerned, which is considered 
and called a diseased state? Is it, under the accom- 
panying circumstances, right or wrong? And if it 
continue for an indefinite period without abatement, 
and especially if it become aggravated or progress 
with increasing symptoms of deviation from the 
natural healthy state, under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances for improvement, such as the position of 
the body, covering, temperature of the air, state of 
the mind and regimen — in the absence of all new or 
present disturbing causes — is it a right condition, 
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right action, of salutary tendency — working out good 
—and therefore to be left to effect its own cure, 
without opposition or molestation, under proper reg- 
ulations, or what may be called good nursing, — or is 
it a wrong condition — wrong action — of destructive 
tendency — working mischief — -and consequently to 
be broken up or changed by the use of appropriate 
compulsory means? 

This is the question, and to the settling of this 
question the reader is particularly requested to di- 
rect his attention in examining the evidence adduc- 
ed in the following pages in the support of the af- 
firmative of the question, designed to show that the 
condition spoken of is a right condition so far as 
the operations of nature arc concerned — a condition 
into which the vital economy has been forced by 
the operation of causes beyond her control; that it 
is a choice of evils; the best that can be done un- 
der the circumstances: — in short, that, in a general 
sense, all unimpeded or undisturbed vital action, is? 
and by a law of necessity must be, right action. 

If the view which is here taken of disease be sub- 
stantially correct — if the main question be settled 
in the affirmative — then a new and broad foundation 
will be laid for the erection of a system o/ medical, 
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or rather anti-medical practice, in which men may 
be taught and trained up to ' ; scc eye to eye," to 
the total discomfiture of ignorant, audacious empiri- 
cism, and the settled, confiding trust of the commu- 
nity, — and, what is more important, it will lead to 
a careful and thorough study of prophylactics, to 
the eventual supplanting of therapeutics. But if the 
question be settled in the negative, against the right 
action theory, then are we still afloat on the broad 
ocean of uncertainty ; and the question — what is dis" 
case? — y C 't remains an unsolved problem. 

Perhaps some of my readers may think that I 
have been too prolix in my exposition and illustra- 
tion of the main point at issue — have expressed the 
same thoughts too frequently, or in a needless va- 
riety of forms. I was strongly admonished against 
deficiency in this particular by a friend on whose 
judgment I place great reliance, on the ground of 
universal prejudice against the views herein main- 
tained; and because the subject had been so long 
familiar to my mind in the light here presented, 
that it would lead me to believe a less amount of 
evidence was necessary to convince others of the 
truth of my position, (admitting it to be true,) than 
facts would warrant. One thing at least is clear 
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— that the main position which I hold with regard 
to disease is either true or false; that what is call- 
ed diseased action, in a large, general sense, must 
be cither right or wrong action — demanded under 
the circumstances, or not demanded: and I hold 
that such action is right in an almost universal 
sense, to which exceptions are few, and occur but 
seldom; examples of which will be noticed hereaf- 
ter. 

But it is not so clear that all the minor posi- 
tions, and the whole of the philosophy by which 
I have attempted to sustain the main position, are 
thus characterized. Some of them may be of a 
doubtful or mixed character. The world has been 
so long enveloped in gross darkness on this sub- 
ject, and the wrecks and fragments of demolished 
systems of medicine were scattered in such wild 
and oppressive profusion on my right hand and on 
my left — and withal there is yet so little known of 
the functional arrangement and oflicc work of the 
brain and nervous system, that it would be pass- 
ing strange if I have not committed some errors in 
accounting for the complicated operations of the 
vital economy in health and in disease. I must 
therefore again ask the candid reader to keep the 
main question steadily before his mind, and decide, 
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in view of all the evidence before him, whether 
the conclusion of the whole matter to which I have 
arrived is not legitimately and satisfactorily deduc- 
ed — whether the theory of right action, in its prin- 
ciple features, is not more consonant with the laws 
and analogies of nature than the theory of wrong 
action — and whether facts, when well sifted and 
correctly weighed, do not give the former the most 

decided support. 

THE AUTHOR. 

Oberlin, January Is/, 1847. 
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MEDICAL REFORM. 



INTRODUCTION. 

In entering upon an inquiry into the physiological 
condition of man, we may confidently admit the posi- 
tion that l ' God made man upright ;" that He consti- 
tuted just and symmetrical proportions between the 
moral, mental, and physical powers, and between the 
different organs of the physical system ; that He 
adapted these to each other, and the whole to the 
purpose for which they were designed; .and based the 
whole man upon certain fixed principles or laws by 
which he was to govern himself and be governed; — 
the observance of which was essential to, and would 
most certainly secure a perfect development of all 
his faculties and powers, and procure for him the 
highest degree of health and happiness of which he 
might be susceptible. 

What point of elevation man would have reached 
by an entire conformity to all the laws of his being, 
we have now no means of judging. In all probability, 
the act of transgression that "brought death into the 
world, and all our wo," was perpetrated before the 
maturity of at least man's intellectual powers. Be this 
as it may, however, of one thing we are certain, that 
disobedience to the laws of life has reduced man 
from a condition but "little lower than the angels," 
to one comparatively wretched and miserable, — one 
in which he is subject to pains and aches of body 
and mind, in form, variety, and degree, beyond de- 
scription. 

1 
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Is this condition of our being fixed "firm in fate," 
beyond the possibility of material improvement by 
any thing that man can do, aided or unaided ? Such 
seems hitherto to have been the general impression. 
The common prejudice has been, that, somehow or 
other, the fall of man reversed, in many respects at 
least, the order of nature. That instead of every 
thing conspiring to promote human health and happi- 
ness, there was a general conspiracy for the destruc- 
tion of both. Hence such sentiments as the following: 

" Soon as we draw our infant breath, 
The seeds of sin grow up for death." 

There is, it is thought, a poison in every thing, in 
the bread we cat, in the water we drink, and in the 
air we breathe. 

" Each pleasure has its poison too, 
And every sweet a snare." 

The wise and benevolent Author of our being has 
been regarded as aiding, directly and extensively, in 
this work of destruction. Long has the church sung, 

" Diseases are thy servants, Lord, 
They go and come at thy command." 

And ministers of the gospel, in their addresses to the 
throne of grace on funeral occasions, have been in 
the practice of telling the Almighty Ruler of the 
universe, in plain, unequivocal language, that He has, 
by his holy and wise, though mysterious providence, 
destroyed the work of his own hands.* 



* It is indeed true, in one very important sense, that " God tnrns 
man to destruction, and says Return, ye children of men." In another 
sense it is equally true that man is his own destroyer. "O Israeli 
thou hast destroyed thyself." 

" We give ourselves the wounds we feel; 

We drink the poisonous gall; 

And rush with fury down to death." 

To this latter view of the subject the attention of the reader is 
requested. 
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Happily for posterity, if I rightly interpret Scrip- 
ture prophecies, and the developments of Providence, 
a brighter day is at hand. A spirit of free inquiry is 
abroad in the earth that will not brook restraint, until 
error has fallen in the streets, and truth universally 
prevails. Every theory and practice, no matter how- 
matured by age, modeled by experience, or hallowed 
by pious usage, must pass under review, and be sub- 
jected to emendation, till it bear the broad and palpa- 
ble impress of truth and righteousness. 

Such is the conviction under which I proceed with 
the investigation before me; and, confident that it can 
be for no man's interest to be wrong himself, or lead 
others astray, I shall endeavor, with the utmost can- 
dor and faithfulness, to point out what I belive to be 
error, and advance what I apprehend to be truth, — 
with the cherished desire and expectation that what 
may be deemed error in me will be exposed with the 
same frankness and candor by others. 

In a very limited work, such as this is designed to 
be, it will be impossible to go minutely into human 
physiology, And yet I hope to be able to present so 
much of the general principles, laws, and operations 
of the animal economy, in man, as shall lead to a 
clear exposition of my views of what is called dis- 
ease, — its nature, causes, and the best method of 
treatment. 

But as in the exact sciences, nothing is admitted 
to be true until its opposite is shown to be untrue, so in 
the present instance, I will attempt, in the first place, 
to show what is not true in the premises; and secondly, 
what is true; not, indeed, with the precision and force 
of mathematical demonstration, but of strong proba- 
bility. b * 

First. It is not true that human nature is not 
recoverable from its present degeneracy, "though 
e'er so great," even to the last degree of its original 
destination, except in the item of mortality. 
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Ample provision has been made for man's total 
renovation; and when the Sun of Righteousness shall 
beam forth a little brighter with healing in his wings, 
and dispel the dense cloud of metaphysical mysticism 
in which the church and the world have been long 
enveloped, and when men shall come to understand a 
few plain, simple, common sense principles, funda- 
mental to human well being, more than half of the 
work will be accomplished. Man's physical system 
possesses within itself the machinery requisite for its 
own renovation; and when it shall be properly taken 
care of, fed with food convenient for it, and all its 
laws obeyed, the regenerating work will go steadily 
forward to its consummation. 

^ECONDi/v. It is not true, in a general sense, that 
the human system, when disturbed and deranged in 
its natural operations, becomes suicidal in its action. 
This is invading what may be considered more par- 
ticularly the province of the physician, and denying 
one of his fundamental positions — a position on which 
the whole fabric of medical science and medical prac- 
tice rests. Deference to the profession, and the im- 
portance of the subject, involving health and life 
itself, demand that the ground on which we are now 
treading, should be examined with much caution. 

Since disorders of the human system were first 
studied methodically, a great variety of theories have 
been entertained with regard to their nature, all, 
however, embodying one clement as a common basis, 
or fundamental principle, viz, a present positive wrong, 
— or some thing, quality, condition, or action, that, 
under existing circumstances, without new cause or 
provocation, threatens the destruction of life — that 
tends to the pulling down rather than the building up 
of the system. For example, if a man sitting quietly 
in his chair, or reposing calmly on his couch, should 
be suddenly and violently affected with pain or spasm; 
or have a chill pass over him, followed with a general 
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feverish affection; or a determination to a particular 
part, forming what may be called inflammation of the 
head, brain, eyes, or chest, or dysentery, bilious colic, 
pleurisy or apoplexy; or let there be any consider- 
able derangement of the system, general or local, 
that is progressing in an increased ratio, either grad- 
ually or rapidly, — whether it come on suddenly and 
with well defined symptoms, or almost imperceptibly, 
— such condition or state would be considered by all 
classes of physicians, regular or irregular, a wrong 
one, wrong in itself, and of mischievous or destructive 
tendency. Against this, or any other view of disease 
that includes the idea of suicidal action, or such use 
or perversion of natural action as tends to undermine 
health and life, (with very few exceptions, to be no- 
ticed in the proper place,) I protest, and say it is not 
true. 

Reason First. Such a view presents an anomaly 
in the universe of God's physical government. It is 
not in accordance with the known operations and 
manifestations of other natural laws. 

Reason Second. That the doctrine of a present 
positive wrong is an error, may be inferred, if not 
proved, from the fact that physicians have not been 
able, with all their indefatigable labors, to show in 
what the wrong consists. No set of men have labored 
more industriously and perseveringly, to perfect any 
science or art, than physicians have to perfect theirs. 
The object or burden of their inquiry has been to 
ascertain and define the proximate cause of disease — 
that on which the symptoms were immediately based, 
or the simple reason why the deranged action or state 
existed. And the inquiry has been prosecuted on 
the assumption that the cause of the difficulty, what- 
ever or wherever it might be, was a present acting, 
disturbing, or impeding cause, that must be changed, 
destroyed or removed, before healthy action could be 
restored. And, without stopping to inquire whether 
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this foundation on which they were building was true 
or false, many splendid edifices have been erected, 
only to slide away like the "baseless fabric of a 
vision," leaving scarcely a wreck behind. 

For a long period the Humoral Pathology pre- 
vailed; a doctrine that makes the fluids amenable for 
all physical disturbances. A great variety of beauti- 
ful theories were built upon this sandy foundation. 
Among them Boerhaavc's doctrine of Error Loci 
(wrong place) stood conspicuous. This taught that 
globules of fluid destined to circulate in a set of ves- 
sels adapted to their size, had strayed into vessels of 
smaller calibre, become choked, and thus produced 
disturbance, local and general. Some made the dis- 
turbance arise from an undue thickening or thinning 
of the fluids; others found, as they believed, the 
cause of the disturbance in a chemical change of the 
fluids — they were too acid or too alkaline, &c, &c. 

After the general doctrine of Humoral Pathology 
had prevailed some two or three centuries, the idea 
was conceived that a bad state of the fluids could 
only result from a bad state of the fluid-makers. 
Attention was then turned to the living solid, as the 
scat .and source of disease; and in the latter part of 
the last century, Dr. Cullcn succeeded in exploding 
all the theories of disease that were based upon the 
Humoral Pathology, and founded, what was then con- 
sidered, a very ingenious one of his own, on the gen- 
eral principle of zorong action in the living fibre; — 
making the remedy to consist in what he conceived 
to be appropriate means for correcting the wrong 
action. 

It was not long, however, before serious defects 
were discovered in this system. In giving his views 
<of the proximate cause of fever, Dr. Cullen says; "I 
suppose that in every fever there is a power applied 
to the body, which has a tendency to hurt and destroy 
it, and produces in it certain motions which deviate 
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from the natural state; and at the same time, I sup- 
pose, in consequence of the constitution of the animal 
economy, there arc certain motions excited, which 
have a tendency to ohviate the effects of the noxious 
power, or to correct and remove them. Both these 
kinds of motion arc considered as constituting the 
disease. But the former is perhaps strictly the mor- 
bid state, while the latter is to be considered as the 
operation of the vis medicatrix naturse, of salutary 
tendency, and which I shall hereafter call the reaction 
of the system." 

Agreeably to this view of the subject, there are two 
kinds of action in the system at the same time, or 
alternating each other in very rapid succession — one 
that "deviates from the natural state," is produced by 
"a power applied to the body, which has a tendency 
to hurt and destroy it;" the other of " salutary ten- 
dency," u excited," called up and sustained, u in con- 
sequence of the constitution of the animal economy;" 
that is, man is so made, (a very convenient, short-hand 
way of getting over a difficulty,) that when there is 
occasion for it, this friendly action will spring up. 
Can any thing more absurd than this be easily con- 
ceived? Two kinds of action, one trying to kill, the 
other to save, in possession of the same parts at the 
same time! And yet, of all the absurd theories that 
have had their day, this is the least absurd. 

The many and weighty objections that were found 
to lie against Cullen's views of disease, operated vari- 
ously upon the mass of medical mind. A portion, 
though smnll of leading medical men, fell back upon 
the old ground of Humoral Pathology, which had 
been for a season in the sole and quiet possession of 
such men as Morris, Swaim, Brandrcth,& Co. Much 
the largest part, however, held on to Cullen; and by 
cutting out, patching, mending, and variously modify- 
ing his system, continued it as a text book. A few 
master spirits moved forward in the upward path of 
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investigation; and narrowly watching the operations 
of nature, saw evident and indubitable marks of 
design and consistency in all her works; and in the 
exercise of a little common sense, concluded that 
when the blood was out of order, they must go to the 
blood-makers to ascertain the cause. When they 
came to these and found them impaired, still reasoning 
from effect to cause, they were induced to look for 
difficulty iu the moving, controlling power of the 
blood-makers, — the vital energy, — and to settle down 
on the belief, and publicly teach, that an altered slate of 
the vital forces coustituted the grand difficulty — the 
long looked for proximate cause. 

These medical philosophers were termed xitalists. 
At their head was the lamented Bichat, a Frenchman, 
who terminated a brilliant career on earth at the 
early age of thirty-one. 

There were now three grand classes of medical 
theorists, the Humorists, Solidists, and Vitalists; be- 
sides subdivisions, whose creeds were formed from 
two or all of the general theories. 

Among all the teachers and practitioners of medi- 
cine, including "Regulars'" and " Irregulars," there 
are two points of agreement, and but two. 

First; that disease, in some manner or shape, is an 
enemy. Secondly; that war must be made upon the 
enemy. But in what this enemy consists, where it 
has its seat, how, at what time, with what weapons, 
and with the application of how much force it is to 
be attacked, they are as wide apart, in their opinions 
and practice, as the poles; and as mutable as the sea- 
sons. 

That this is not an exaggerated picture, will appear 
from the confessions of some of the most eminent 
members of the medical profession. 

Dr. Rush remarked in a public lecture; " I am here 
incessantly led to make an apology for the instability 
of the theories and practice of physic; and those phy- 
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sicians generally become the most eminent, who hare 
the soonest emancipated themselves from the tyran- 
ny of the schools of physic. Dissections daily con- 
vince us of our ignorance of disease, and cause us to 
blush at our prescriptions. What mischief have we 
done, under the belief of false facts and false theo- 
ries! We have assisted in multiplying diseases; we 
have done more, we have increased their mortality. 
1 will not pause to beg pardon of the faculty, for ac- 
knowledging, in this public manner, the weakness of 
our profession. I am pursuing truth, and am indiffer- 
ent whither I am led, if she only is my leader." 

On another occasion he said; l 'the art of healing is 
like an unroofed temple, uncovered at the top and 
cracked at the foundation." 

The following is from Bichat, the great French phy- 
sician and philosopher, already named. "To what 
errors have not mankind been led in the employment 
and denomination of medicines! They created deob- 
strucnts, when the theory of obstruction was in fashion; 
and incisives when that of the thickening of the hu- 
mors prevailed. The expressions diluents and attenu- 
ants were common before this period. When it was 
necessary to blunt the acrid particles, they created in- 
viscants, incrassants, &c. Those who saw in diseases 
only a relaxation or tension of the fibres, as they call- 
ed it, employed astringents and relaxants. Refrige- 
rants and heating remedies were brought into use by 
those who had a special regard, in disease, to an ex- 
cess or deficiency of caloric. The same identical rem- 
edies have been employed under different names, ac- 
cording to the manner in which they were supposed to 
act; deobstrurnt in one case, relaxant in another, re- 
frigerant in another, the same medicine has been em- 
ployed with all these opposite views." 

Again. "Hence the vagueness and uncertainty our 
science presents at this day. An incoherent assem- 
blage of incoherent opinions, it is, perhaps, of all the 
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physiological sciences, that which hest shows the ca- 
price of the human mind. What do I say? It is 
not a science for a methodical mind. It is a shapeless 
assemblage of inaccurate ideas; of observations often 
peurile; of deceptive remedies; and of formulas as 
fantastically conceived, as they are tediously arrang- 
ed." 

Acknowledgment of Magendic, a French physician 
and physiologist. — "I hesitate not to declare, no mat- 
ter how sorely I shall wound our vanity, that so gross 
is our ignorance of the real nature of the physiologi- 
cal disorders called diseases, that it would perhaps be 
better to do nothing and resign the complaint w r e are 
called upon to treat, to the resources of nature, than 
to act, as we arc frequently compelled to do, without 
knowing the why and the wherefore of our conduct, 
and at the obvious risk of hastening the end of the 
patient." 

Dr. Good. — "The science of medicine is a barbar- 
ous jargon; and the effects of our medicine on the hu- 
man system are in the highest degree uncertain, ex- 
cept, indeed, that they have already destroyed more 
lives than war, pestilence and famine combined." 

Dr. Benjamin Waterhousc, after lecturing more 
than twenty years in the medical department of Har- 
vard University, retired, saying, '• I am sickof learned 
quackery." 

A medical friend has just put into my hand a Me- 
moir of James Jackson, Jun., M. D., son of the dis- 
tinguished Dr. Jackson of Boston. 

This lamented young man, after graduating at Cam- 
bridge University, and devoting two years to the 
study of Medicine and attendencc upon public medi- 
cal lectures in this country, under the direction of his 
father, spent between two and three years in Europe, 
with a view to the scccssful practice of the '•'Healing 
Art" in his native city. 

After much careful observation and reflection, he 
gays in a letter to his father: — 
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* * * u g u (- our p 0or pathology and yet worse 
therapeutics; shall we ever get to a solid bottom? 
shall we ever have fixed laws? shall we ever know, or 
must we be ever doomed to suspect, to presume? Is 
perhaps to be our qualifying word forever and for aye? 
Must we forever be obliged to hang our heads when 
the chemist and natural philosopher ask us for our 
laws and principles? Must we ever blush to see the 
book of the naturalist, his orders and his genera, 
with their characteristics invariable, while we can point 
to nothing equivalent? Our study is that of nature, 
as well as theirs; the same cause acting upon the 
same materials must ever produce the same effect with 
us, as with them. But they know all their elements. 
Do we? In their calculation no figure need be left 
out. Is it so with us? If honest, must we not con- 
fess that we are ignorant of many circumstances, which 
must, however, vary the result? If honest, must we 
not acknowledge that, even in the natural history of 
disease, there is much very doubtful, which is receiv- 
ed as sure? And in therapeutics, is it better yet, or 
worse? 

Have we judged, have we deduced our results, es- 
pecially in this last science, from all, or from a selec- 
tion of facts? Do we kiiozv, for example, in how ma- 
ny cases such a treatment fails for the one time it 
succeeds? Do we know how large a proportion of ca- 
ses would get well without any treatment, compared 
with those which recover under it? Do not imagine, 
my dear father, that I am becoming a sceptic in medi- 
cine; it is not quite so bad as that;— I shall ever be- 
lieve, at least, that the rules of hygcia must be and are 
useful, and that he only can well understand and val- 
ue them, who has well studied pathology. Indeed, I 
may add that, to a certain extent, I have seen demon- 
strated the actual benefit of certain modes of treat- 
ment in acute diseases. But is this benefit immense? 
When life is threatened, do we very often save it? 
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When a disease is destined by nature to be long, do 
we often very materially diminish it?" 

Much to the same purpose might be added from 
distinguished men out of the profession. Thomas 
Jefferson, in a letter to Dr. Wistar, wrote — " I have 
lived to see the disciples of Hoffman, Boerhaave, 
Stahl, Cullen and Brown succeed one another, like the 
shifting figures of the magic lantern; and their fan- 
cies, like the dresses of the annual doll babies from 
Paris, becoming, from their novelty, the vogue of the 
day, and yielding to the next novelty their ephemeral 
favors. The patient, treated on the fashionable theo- 
ry, sometimes recovers in spite of their medicine. 
The medicine therefore restores him, and the doctor 
receives new courage to proceed in his experiments 
on the lives of his fellow creatures." 

Sir Walter Scott observes of Napoleon ; l * He never 
obeyed the medical injunctions of his physician, Dr. 
O. Meara; and obstinately refused to take medicine. 
'Doctor,' said he, 'no physicing. We arc a machine 
made to live. We are organized for that purpose; 
such is oui' nature. Do not counteract the living princi- 
ple. Let it alone; leave it the liberty of defending 
itself; it will do better than your drugs. The watch- 
maker cannot open it, and must, on handling it, grope 
his way blindfold and at random. For once that he 
assists and relieves it by dint of tormenting it with 
crooked instruments, he injures it ten times, and at 
last destroys it.' "* 

These sayings of Napoleon are worthy of much 
consideration. They are replete with sound philoso- 
phy and important instruction; and evince a mind ac- 
customed to close and accurate thinking and careful 
observation. Do not counteract the living princi- 
ple. Remember that. 

Additional negative testimony to the theory of a 

* Scott'iLife of Napoleon, three vole, in one, p. 368. 
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present positive wrong in disease, may be drawn from 
the little or imperceptible difference in the results of 
directly opposite and widely different modes of treat- 
ment. Let a comparison be made between two dif- 
ferent methods of treating disease in the city of Bos- 
ton. 

In the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, a few 
years since, there was an obituary notice of Dr. Dan- 
forth, who had long been an eminent practitioner in 
Boston, in which it is said that he seldom used active 
medicine, and more rarely caused a patient to be bled. 
With regard to the latter remedy the notice states; — 
w Though considered one of the most :,uccessful prac- 
titioners, he rarely caused a patient to be bled. Prob- 
ably for the last twenty years of his practice, he did 
not propose the use of this remedy in a single in- 
stance. And he maintained that the abstraction of 
the vital fluid, diminished the power of overcoming 
the disease. On one occasion, he was called to visit 
a number of persons who had been injured by the 
fall of a house frame, and on arriving found another 
practitioner engaged in bleeding the men. ' Doctor,' 
said the latter, 4 1 am doing your work for you.' t Then,' 
said Dr. Danforth, l pour the blood back into the veins 
of those men.' " 

Contrast this practice with that of Dr. Watson, who 
is now and has been for a number of years, in the es- 
timation of his friends at least, u one of the most suc- 
cessful practitioners." In a public discussion held in 
Boston, between Dr. Watson and a Thompsonian phy- 
sician, the former made the open and unqualified de- 
claration, that in the course of four years' practice in 
Boston and its vicinity, he had drawn one hundred 
gallons of human blood, and was then on his thirty- 
ninth pound of calomel! 

Both these men, be it remembered, had full prac- 
tice. One did little or nothing to break up disease, or 
destroy the enemy, the other a great deal; and yet 
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both were successful. How can this be accounted for 
on any other supposition thnn that there was no ene- 
my to be destroyed? That nature had an important 
object to accomplish by those operations which were 
supposed to be working ill, and in her own way moved 
forward, in most cases, to a happy issue, notwithstand- 
ing the dread array and opposition of 
"Lancet, powder, pill and bolus." 

Another source of discredit to the prevailing views 
of disease, is found in the transfer of confidence in the 
regularly educated physician to the ignorant quack. 
Do discerning men leave the thorough-bred and skill- 
ful watch-maker, and take their time-pieces to the 
blacksmith, the ship-carpenter or farmer, for repair? 
Why, then, do so many turn aside from the learned 
and experienced physician, and entrust those living 
chronometers of theirs, a thousand times more com- 
plicated and important than their best patent levers, 
or gold repeaters, to the remedial care of men who 
know little more of their structure or laws of action 
than infants know of algebra? 

In addition to the multitude of ignorant quacks that 
arc fattening upon the public credulity, or its incredu- 
lity of the medical art, millions of dollars arc expen- 
ded annually, in the United States alone, for base 
compounds mixed up by vile pretenders to the art of 
healing, and greedily swallowed by all classes of per- 
sons — the learned and the wise, as well as the igno- 
rant and the foolish. Very few families can be found 
that have not more or less of these pernicious drugs 
in their houses. Does not this simple fact argue, most 
conclusively, a very serious if not radical defect in the 
healing art? 

Much other negative testimony might be adduced 
in support of the position that the present prevailing 
views of disease are erroneous. But I shall rely 
mainly on positive testimony, drawn from a considera- 
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tion of the nature, laws and operations of human life, 
and facts, to show that there can be no such thing as 
disease, any more than there is such a thing as cold 
or darkness; and that what is called disease is simply 
the negation of health, — a tired and injured state of 
the organs affected — a faltering of the powers of 
life. 

But before entering upon this part of the work, let 
me assure my medical brethren that I am not waging 
war against the profession.* I have borne too large 
a part in its labors, anxieties and responsibilities, and 
shared too largely in the confidence and kindness of 
my brethren, hastily to abandon the former, or lightly 
to esteem the latter. However defective J may con- 
sider the science and art of medicine, I feel no dispo- 
sition to consign them over, for improvement and use, 
to stupid empiricism or base imposture. I have no 
sympathy with the sentiment that ascribes important 
discoveries or improvements in medicine to ignorance, 
charm, or juggling. If what is called the u healing 
art," is ever improved, it must be by a careful and 
diligent study of the laws of our being; by a thorough 
acquaintance with the fundamental principle of vital 
action — its capability and tendency; the organs which 
it moves; their structural arrangement, and their 
healthy motions; the manner in which they operate to 
produce the disturbances, and the true nature and 
tendency of the deranged or disturbed action. Or, 
more briefly, we must know what constitutes healthy 
action, by what means it is best promoted and main- 



* I trust that my brethren, however they may pity my weakness, 
will not all regard and treat me as a moral renegade. Dr. S. said to 
Dr. D. in my hearing, and doubtless (or my special benefit — " Jen- 
nings has no right, now, to claim fellowship with the regular profess- 
ion." And byway of illustration, and perhaps to show his abhorrence 
of my awful apostaey, added interrogatively— '< Do yon think that 
Satan was ever admitted to a seat or fellowship with the hohj angels 
after his fall? "—Whew! 
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tained, how it becomes deranged or impaired, and in 
what respects the deranged difFcrs from the regular 
or usual action, before we can discover the best means 
of restoring health when it has been impaired. 

It is generally admitted that we are yet far from 
having a perfect system of medicine; and though past 
failures should serve to moderate expectation, and 
chasten confidence in our own labors, they should by 
no means deter us from attempting improvements. 

It has long been a maxim in medicine, that desper- 
ate cases require, or at least justify desperate reme- 
dies. It may be necessary to drive the plough-share 
of reform under the very foundation of the fabric, 
which our illustrious predecessor, Dr. Rush, pronoun- 
ced "uncovered at the top and cracked at the founda- 
tion." And since no satisfactory theory of disease 
has yet been established on the assumption that it is 
in itself a disturbing and deranging quality or power 
either in its elements or movements, will not the fac- 
ulty carefully and impartially examine a theory of 
disease founded on an opposite assumption? If this 
should prove to be the true theory, though it will de- 
molish medical establishments, dispense with pill-ma- 
king, and most of the drudgery as well as the drug- 
gery of the practice, it will leave enough for phy- 
sicians to do, for years to come, in superintending se- 
vere cases of illness, ascertaining the causes of phys- 
ical derangements, and showing the good people, by 
precept and example, how to avoid them; and at the 
same time and in the same way discover the best 
means of promoting perfect and permanent health. 
Their pretensions to skill in the management of dis- 
ease will be more humble, but being more just, and 
better understood and appreciated, will secure more 
entire confidence in their patrons, and better support 
from them; and above all, give a deathblow to quack- 
try. 

I will now endeavor to show that the prevalent 
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theories of disease are unsound; and to establish a 
new one on a better and more rational basis, by a 
consideration, at some length, of the laws and opera- 
tions of life, and by the presentation of facts. 



SECTION I. 

A GENERAL OUTLINE, OR SKELETON VIEW OF A THE- 
ORY OF HUMAN LIFE. 

Human Life consists in or results from the union of 
a principle, denominated the vital or living principle, 
with matter curiously and wonderfully wrought into a 
system of organs, originally, by the fiat of the Al- 
mighty, and continued and propagated by a self-pre- 
serving and self-perpetuating faculty. Of the partic- 
ular nature or essence of this vital principle — how it 
is produced, how it is applied, or how it operates in 
exciting motion — we know nothing. We can only 
judge of it from its operation and effects, its sensible 
manifestations. From what we now know of these, 
we are warranted in drawing the following conclu- 
sions: 

I. This principle, and this alone, produces, sus- 
tains and controls all vital action in man, whether 
perfect or imperfect. No other principle, power or 
force can supply its place, and perform living action 
in its stead. When this is present, there is life; when 
it is exhausted, death ensues. 

II. Life results as naturally from the presence 
t>f the vital principle as water runs down hill, and the 
former is no more a forced state than the latter. 
Nor can the inorganic affinities, such as fermentation, 
decomposition or putrifaction play upon matter charg- 
ed with the vital principle, any more than they can act 
on burnished gold. 

III. In whatever way the vital energy is furnished, 
whether it be dispensed from an unreplenishable 
fund, deposited at the commencement of life in a 
given amount in some portion of the brain— or trans- 
mitted directly from Deity— or in whatever way, or 
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from whatever source it is furnished, it becomes avail- 
able by the receiving and distributing organs, in a reg- 
ular income, at a greater or less rate, and at all times 
and under all circumstances, till the supply ceases. 

IV. It was evidently the design of the Creator of 
man's physical system, that there should be at all times 
a large stock of vital energy in store, over and above 
the income, or what was required for ordinary current 
expenditure, ready for any emergency, that a sudden 
and extraordinary draught upon it might not produce 
bankruptcy. 

V. The production or income of the vital principle 
can, by no human possibility, be increased — its ex- 
penditure, general and local, may be accelerated. 

VI. The vital energy can never be in excess, and 
yet the best economy of life demands that it should be 
used freely when the supply in store will admit' of it, 
especially in childhood and youth. It requires less 
power to sustain the different functions of life when 
the organs are well developed and in a sound condi- 
tion, than when they are not; it is good economy, 
therefore, to expend power enough on the muscles of 
voluntary motion to give extension and tone to the 
whole system. 

VII. The seat or depository of this power is in the 
brain, and, most probably, each tissue of working 
agents or acting organs, by and through which power 
is expended, has a separate depository of power for 
the supply of its own wants, which may be called in- 
dividual depositories. 

At the head of the great sympathetic nerve is a 
large depository of power destined to act as a reserve 
supply or balancing power, to afford succor to any 
feeble oppressed organ that may need special relief- 
and particularly to guard and sustain those organs 
that are more immediately essential to life This 
may be called the general or common depository 
The ganglions or little brains, formed by the convolu- 
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tions of nerves, and found in every part of the body, 
in the immediate vicinity of every organ, proportioned 
in size to the size and importance of the organ, also 
serve as sub-reservoirs or special depositories of pow- 
er, to act on the spur of occasion, and furnish aid to 
their respective wards, in periods of sudden danger, 
before help could reach them from head quarters. 
The vital current is, moreover, not subject to a retro- 
grade motion; but when the power leaves its deposi- 
tory it keeps its own proper channel till it reaches its 
place of destination, and is then used. And, lastly, 
the vital energy is not transferable or interchangable 
by or between the individual organs or their deposito- 
ries; on the contrary, the only source of aid to feeble 
organs, beyond their own fountains of strength, is in 
the common depository of power. 

VIII. By virtue of a law to be noticed presently, 
and more fully elucidated in the sequel, the vital ener- 
gy is transmitted from the repositories to the several 
parts of the organism through the medium of the 
nerves, as circumstances require, or according to the 
necessities of the system and the ability to supply. 
The power may be withheld from some parts and ap- 
propriated to others, or held in check for replenish- 
ment, and thus become latent, leaving the parts from 
which it has been withheld, for the time being, unable 
to act. 

IX. When the vital energy abounds in ample quan- 
tity, in a well developed and sound state of the organ- 
ism, the depositories all full and overflowing, and there 
is nothing to prevent a free distribution of the energy 
or impede the action of organs, every part of the sys- 
tem will be supplied with power to its utmost necessi- 
ty, and every function will be performed with prompt- 
ness, ease and vigor. If blood be drawn from the 
body under these circumstances, it will exhibit a lively, 
florid, healthy appearance, and long resist the action 
of the law of decomposition. Wounds and bruises 
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also heal readily, and physical good feeling, animation 
and universal symptoms of health and strength pre- 
vail. But when there is a great deficiency of this 
power, it will be indicated by symptoms or appearan- 
ces opposite to those just enumerated, modified by cir- 
cumstances. Yet the power still remaining, be it 
more or less, will be appropriated according to the 
necessities of the whole system, regard being had, 
first, to its present safety; and, when this is secured, 
to its future welfare and the prolongation of life. 

X. This vital principle, which generates the living 
fibre, and produces and controls its action, is itself 
under law — a law which is as fixed and uniform in its 
operations as the law of light or heat, or the law of 
gravitation, or any physical Jaw. The tendency of all 
its motions is in one direction, towards the point of 
perfect health, and that too with all its force. 

Finally, from the foregoing may be deduced the fol- 
lowing 

GENERAL CONCLUSION. 

When there is a perfect organization and structure, 
a full supply of vital power, and nothing to impede or 
disturb its operations, there will be perfect health. 
When the organic structure is defective, the vital ener- 
gy deficient, or an impeding or disturbing cause pres- 
ent, health will be defective or impaired. The kind 
and degree of impaired action will depend on the na- 
ture of the part affected, the nature and extent of the 
defeci, the degree of deficiency of vital power, and 
the amount of force exerted by the impeding or dis- 
turbing causes. 

The process by which recovery i3 to be effected 
when there is structural derangement or defect, may 
be called a repairing process. When there is simply 
a deficiency of power, it may be called a recruiting 
process. Both of these are the work of nature — a vi- 
tal work. Art may serve as a hand maid to nature in 
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this work by removing causes, when they are present, 
and can be removed at a less expense of vital energy 
and less injury to organs by art than they can be by 
nature — by furnishing nature with a suitable material 
for carrying on her work — and, in general providing 
that the entire condition of the body and mind be 
made and kept favorable to the restorative process. 
But the repairing and recruiting are nature's own 
work, in which art can have no share. 

To develop more fully and clearly the fundamental 
principle and the propositions involved in the. above 
general conclusion and premises, I will, 

First: Give an analysis of the Law of the Animal 
Economy, and show some of its operations in health 
and in impaired health. 

Secondly: Give a theory of disease; offer my views 
of its nature and tendency; show in what it consists. 
and why it prevails, and adduce familiar examples in 
illustration. 

Thirdly: Analyze some of the more prominent phe- 
nomena of disease. 

Fourthly: Examine some of the prominent causes of 

disease. 

Fifthly: Adduce facts from my own experience 
and observation, and offer testimony from others. 

Sixthly: Point out the principle sources of our de- 
lusion on the subject of disease, and show how they 
have operated to deceive us. 

Seventhly: Consider a few of the objections that 
have been offered to my views of disease. 

Eighthly: Give some general directions for the 
management of disease. 



SECTION II. 

ANALYSIS OF THE LAW OF THE ANIMAL ECONOMY, 
OR LAW OF LIFE. 

The general law of the human economy is a unit. 
In all its operations, as a general rule, whether the 
result be perfect or impaired health, its tendency is 
one and indivisible: the highest and best interest of the 
whole system. Nor can this unity be broken while 
life continues. 

But, for the purpose, however, of showing more 
clearly its nature, tendency, and adaptation to tbe 
purposes of life and health, I will examine it under 
a number of divisions. 

The First division may be denominated the Law 
op Action. 

By virtue of this law, the body is built up and sus- 
tained. Each individual organ has its own appropri- 
ate work to do; and it can do no other work. The 
bile system "must secrete bile; — good bile — when it 
has the power to do so; and when unable to produce 
a perfect article, it must do the best it can. It is so 
constituted — such is the law of its being — that while 
it has power to act at all, it must act in a given direc- 
tion. The same is true of all the other parts of the 
system. When food is received into the stomach, the 
digestive and alimentary apparatus is put in operation, 
and the nutriment is converted into chyle. This is 
taken up by the lacteals, carried into the blood, dis- 
tributed by the arteries to every part of the body, 
and converted by the secretory organs into bone, 
muscles, and new and innumerable other parts, solid 
and fluid; — worn out and useless particles, wherever 
found, are taken up by the absorbents, and carried 
into the general mass of circulating fluid; — this is 
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cleansed by the kidneys, liver, and other depurating 
organs; — heat is manufactured and regulated by ves- 
sels adapted to that purpose; — the muscles of volun- 
tary motion are obedient to the will; — and all the 
functions of the body are performed with as much 
promptness, regularity, and efficiency, as, under exist- 
ing circumstances, is compatible with the safety and 
welfare of the system. I repeat — in the whole pro- 
cess of nutrition, or the conversion of the raw mate- 
rial into an almost infinite variety of living matter; in 
all the operations of life, throughout the whole extent 
of the diversified and complicated vital organism — 
including the action of the voluntary muscles, carry- 
ing out the volitions of the mind — "in sickness and 
in health," every organ and every fibre of the body, 
is at its post, ready and disposed to discharge its par- 
ticular function, to the full extent of its ability. 

Let it not be understood from the assertion, "each 
individual organ has its appropriate work to do, and 
can do no other work," that none of these organs can, 
under any circumstances, perform any other offices 
than those to which they are accustomed, or for which 
they are more particularly designed, for some of them 
do occasionally perform what are called vicarious offi- 
ces. When an important depurating or cleansing 
process is suspended, from disability of the natural 
apparatus, or that which was particularly designed 
for that purpose, other organs will be called upon to 
eliminate from the system those deleterious substances, 
which, if suffered to remain, would destroy life or 
injure health; and those organs that are best adapted 
to the work, and can at the time be most conveniently 
spared for it, will do it. For example, if the kid- 
neys are unable, for any considerable period, to per- 
form their office, the fluids of the body become charged 
with offensive and highly exciting matter, which would 
soon injure the health, and destroy life, if they were 
not by some means eliminated from the mass of fluids, 
and ejected from the body. 
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A very remarkable case of totally suppressed se- 
cretion by the kidneys, was reported some fifteen or 
twenty years ago, with ample vouchers, in the Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal. Loss of appetite and 
general febrile symptoms, emaciation and agonizing 
distress, were consequent upon the suppression. Act- 
ive means were used in vain for the restoration of the 
customary secretions. After the lapse of a number 
of days, relief was obtained by the free, spontaneous 
discharge of a fluid, from one ear, in all respects 
resembling kidney secretion. The discharge contin- 
ued periodically from this car, for a few days, and 
stopped. After this, relief was afforded in a similar 
manner, and for about the same length of time, by the 
other ear; then by the nose, breast, and so on, till 
nature had completed the repairs of the kidneys, and 
re-established their office. 

In default of bile by the liver, this fluid may be 
produced by other vessels not accustomed to the 
work. 

A patient of mine, Miss M. D., of Derby, Conn., 
after being moderately ill for about two weeks, with 
fever of the remittent form, was affected, in the morn- 
ing, with a yellowness of the eyes, face and neck, and 
a little way down the arms and breast, which was here 
circumscribed with a well defined boundary line or 
margin. In the afternoon the yellowness wholly dis- 
appeared, with a gentle rise of fever. This yellow- 
ness continued to return every morning, and disap- 
pear in the afternoon, for a week, and then was seen 
no more. In consequence of a failure in the bile sys- 
tem, to free the blood of the rudimentary principles 
of bile, these, in their circulation through the system, 
were goading and wounding the capillaries, or fine 
net work of blood vessels on the surface of the bodv; 
and those on the upper portion of it being in a condi- 
tion to be more affected by them than others, (and it 
is not uncommon for the cuticular vessels of the upper 
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part of the body to be in a different condition from 
those on the other parts of the body, as is evinced by 
partial moisture,) were under the necessity of as- 
suming, for the time, the office of the liver, for their 
own relief. 

In these and similar cases, an imperious necessity 
is created for vicarious action, and the parts that 
engage in it, do so on the principle of self-preserva- 
tion, and manifest thereby, a previous adaptation to 
the work. This kind of action, therefore, can in no 
sense, be considered fortuitous or wrong action, but 
becomes, under the circumstances, the appropriate 
duty of the organs that perform it. This, too, instead 
of militating against the theory of unity of action, at 
least so far as design and end are concerned, fur- 
nishes a very strong argument in its favor, and serves 
to demonstrate more clearly the infinite wisdom of the 
Contriver and Maker of the human body; and should 
lead us to exercise great caution in all our attempts 
to repair a machine so curiously and wonderfully 
made, lest by counteracting the living principle, "we 
be found fightins; against God." 

The Second '"Division of the Law of the Animal 
Economy, may be called the Law of Repose. 

Action wastes or expends power. Rest is, there- 
fore, necessary for its replenishment. The intervals 
and periods of healthy repose are proportioned to the 
nature and amount of the action performed by par- 
ticular organs. The heart, and arteries, and respira- 
tory organs are limited by the nature of their work 
to short intervals and periods of rest. The muscles 
of voluntary motion, and the mental organs, may be 
continued in exercise a longer or shorter period, at 
the pleasure of the Will, and require rest accordingly. 

The Third Division is the Special Law of 

Economy. . , 

Its office is to husband and garner up the vital 
energy. As all vital action depends on this energy, 
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and will be vigorous and pleasant in proportion to the 
amount of energy expended upon it, other things 
being equal, it is of great importance that the Special 
Law of Economy should be favored in its operations. 
Some seasons of the year and kinds of weather are 
more favorable for the vital operations than others, 
less power being required for the performance of the 
several functions of the body ; and if the special 
economy is favored, it will take advantage of the 
favorable seasons, and lay by in store the excess of 
funds above the current expenditures, w against a time 
of need," that there may be more to use, when more 
is required. 

From lack of knowledge of this wise and merciful 
provision, or disregard to it, most persons are exceed- 
ingly improvident of life, or that which sustains it. 
When they feel zucll — that is, free from actual pain, 
that is enough. Why should they want to feel or be 
better than well? Thus they keep the poor animal 
machinery constantly goaded up to the top of its 
power, and ever and anon groan under the bitter con- 
sequences. I am well acquainted with a man who, 
with a constitution defective by birth, would get along 
pretty comfortably for a few months together, in sum- 
mer and in winter, while in the moderate use of tea, 
coffee, tobacco, spices, animal food, &c, &c., but who 
suffered much on turning the autumnal and vernal 
corners of life. From the unnecessary (to use no 
harsher term) use of stimulants, all the ready, disburs- 
able power was required to keep up a comfortable 
degree of healthy action, even during the favorable 
periods of labor — but when changes succeeded, the 
task was more difficult; the disposable power was 
inadequate to the continuance of that degree of action; 
a faltering, therefore, of the action, and much con- 
comitant disturbance and suffering, were the legiti- 
mate consequence. But on adopting and pursuing a 
different course of living, and thus giving the law of 
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special economy more scope, he has succeeded now for 
quite a number of years in keeping the magazine of 
u vis vitae" so well supplied with the "■precious" arti- 
cle, ready for use at all times and on all occasions, 
that he has been carried through the inequalities of 
life, for the lapse of time just referred to, very com- 
fortably, so far as good mother nature has been con- 
cerned. 

The Fourth Division of the general law may be 
denominated the Law of Distribution. 

Its object is, to make distribution to the several 
parts of the body, as they have need, and the state 
of the vital funds, and the safety and general good 
of the whole community will warrant. 

In my first attempt to make out a division of the 
general law of life, 1 was much perplexed with that 
part of it which is here called the Law of Distribu- 
tion. Laboring under a dim and misty impression 
derived from the old notion of immediate and remote 
sympathy, counter irritation, revulsion, &c, I called 
it the Law of Sympathy. But after much careful 
observation and reflection, I became satisfied that 
there was nothing in the physical part of man that 
deserved the name of sympathy. The different or- 
gans of the body have no more fellow feeling for 
each other, than the different articles of furniture in 
a room have. As the latter receive their proportion 
of the caloric that may be in the room that contains 
them, by the law of distribution, in proportion to 
their respective capacities for imbibition and reten- 
tion, so the different parts of the human body get and^ 
retain, till they use it up, all the vital power they can 
grasp and hold, never giving back anything, nor im- 
parting to others. In this respect the comparison 
just made fails. Place a cold piece of furniture be- 
"side a warm one, and the latter imparts a portion of 
its warmth to its cold neighbor. Not so with the 
members of the human body as respects the commu- 
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nications of the living principle. An important organ, 
so essential to life that the whole machine must stop 
if it gives out, may he obliged to suspend action for 
want of power, while many of its neighbors are in 
almost full vigor. They may have strength enough, 
so far as they arc individually concerned, to hold out 
for years, and yet impart none of it to the suffering 
organ, although doomed to sink with their dying com- 
panion. The synchronous affection of two or more 
organs, or affections of these organs alternating in 
quick succession, which are very common occur- 
rences, are most relied on in support of the doctrine 
of sympathy. But be it remembered that it is only 
when the parties concerned are all of them nearly or 
quite bankrupt, and dependent on the general funds, 
from the common depository for power, that they mani- 
fest anything like fellow suffering, which would not 
be true were they tied togetherby a cord of sym- 
pathy. 

The head and stomach furnish as much evidence of 
sympathetic action as any parts of the body, but 
when one of these is sound, and strong in its own 
strength, it never sympathizes with the other in its 
distress. Pour tartar emetic into the stomach of a 
strong, healthy man, till this organ is thrown into 
violent and most distressing spasms, and the head is 
not pained at it. Beat the same man over the head 
till that aches, and the stomach is not disturbed at it, 
unless the beating reaches the stomach's source of 
power, and cuts off its supply, and thus brings it into 
a suffering condition. In that event the stomach suf- 
fers on its own account, not because it is afflicted in 
view of the abuse and suffering of its particular friend, 
the head. In the common sick headache, and other 
kinds of affection, where both the stomach and the head 
suffer together, causes have operated to diminish the 
vital energy of both these organs; — they suffer, there- 
fore, each on its own account. If the pain of head and 
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sickness of stomach alternate each other, it is owing to 
a partial supply of power from the common fund. 
For a few moments the head receives a little aid, and 
the action therein is raised to a more tolerable or 
comfortable point, while the stomach is laboring under 
agonizing agitations ; then for a short period the 
appropriation of aid is transferred from the head to 
the stomach, and the motions of the latter organ are 
rendered more steady, while the action of the vessels 
of the head falls back again into a painful, throbbing 
state. 

This reasoning is applicable to other parts of the 
body, that often appear to sympathise with each other 
in suffering, and which, by some, have been grouped 
together in circles or classes, according to the degree 
of relationship they may happen to manifest to the 
fancies or minds of the classifiers. 

Another source of evidence in favor of a sympa- 
thetic union between animal organs, is supposed to 
lie in the fact that stimulating applications, as blister 
plaster and the like, made to certain parts of the 
body, produce relief, (temporarily at least,) to other 
portions that are in a suffering state. But the tempo- 
rary benefit produced in this way, is to be accounted 
for on the general principle of excitement, which will 
be noticed more particularly under another division 
of the general law of life, which will be called the 
Law of Stimulation. 

The Fifth Division, or Law of Accommodation. 
This is a remarkable, and in this sin-ruined and 
suicidal world, a useful faculty of the economy of 

human life. . ' . . 

We have a practical illustration of it in every 
heavy consumer, by internal use, of alcohol, tobacco, 
opium, arsenic, and other narcotics and stimulants. 
In its natural unguarded position, the human system, 
though in the most perfect soundness and vigor, is 
easily injured, and even destroyed, by the unaccus- 
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tomcd internal action upon it, of any condensed and 
powerful irritant, in considerable quantities. But if 
a small quantity, well diluted, be commenced with, 
and gradually increased, in process of time a good 
constitution may be brought to bear, without apparent 
injury at the time, enormous quantities of very active 
poison — in one day a quantity sufficient to kill a num- 
ber of men of equal strength of constitution, that 
have never used the article. In common parlance, 
this is accounted for by saying, M the system gets 
accustomed to it." The law of accomodation puts 
the parts on which the poison acts, in a posture of 
defense, by coating over the delicate nerves, and by 
collecting and keeping in force on the field of action, 
a standing army of vital forces. As my principal 
object in this analysis of the general law of the 
economy of human life, is to prepare the reader for 
a better understanding of the true nature of what is 
called disease, and as it affords a favorable opportu- 
nity for calling attention to the elementary parts of 
impaired healthy action, it may not be amiss to dwell 
a little on this branch of my subject. 

We will suppose a sound, healthy human system 
invaded for the first time by its potent and mortal 
enemy — king alcohol. Its economy of life, unlearned 
and unpractised in the absurd doctrine, u in lime of 
peace prepare for war," and unsuspicious that any 
foe would disturb the harmony of her action, has 
appropriated no more power to any department of 
labor than is requisite for the faithful performance of 
the work pertaining to that department. The parts 
of the system, therefore, that are called to meet and 
battle with the enemy for the first time, although it 
be but a brush with a small vanguard, or a few strag- 
gling pioneers, tire and stagger tinder the additional 
burden imposed upon them. The distressed condition 
of the injured parts calls into action the law of stim- 
ulation, or the rallying power, the division of the 
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general law next to be considered, which opens the 
nearest repositories that can most conveniently and 
safely furnish the necessary succor; this is handed 
over by the law of distribution to the law of economy, 
and this removes the injury that has been inflicted by 
the enemy, as far as that can be removed for the time, 
and puts the organ in a condition to receive and sus- 
tain future assaults with more ease — provided the 
assaults are made within a short or limited period. 
For upon the principle of not preparing for war in 
time of peace, if another assault is not made soon, 
things are again put u in statu quo, ante bellum." 
But the assaults are repeated, again and again, with 
increased and increasing force, and at short and still 
shorter intervals. The law of accommodation also 
enlarges its operations, making heavy and still heavier 
drafts for power, and while the drafts are honored to 
the full extent of the demand, everything is done that 
can be done to obliterate the effects of the alcohol, 
and at the same time maintain the action of the parts 
at its usual healthy point. 

But, " a continual dropping will wear away stone." 
The vital energies, within the call of the law of 
accommodation for the parts that have been subjected 
to the action of alcohol, become so diminished that it 
is imprudent or unsafe to grant a supply to the full 
demand or necessity of the case, consequently the 
vessels concerned, occasionally, and soon frequently, 
tire and flag, more or less, as the causes of derange- 
ment are used more or less freely, and as other attend- 
ing circumstances favor or retard the vital operations. 
On the whole, however, the difficulties are increasing, 
as is obvious from a bloated, haggard countenance, 
diminished appetite and strength, and other general 
symptoms of disturbance, indicating an approaching 
crisis. \t length, the resources arc reduced to the 
last extremity, the law of limrtklion, to be mentioned 
shortly, is put in operation, and the maimed, exhausted 
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parts are compelled to go into liquidation, to suspend, 
or at least partially so, their customary operations, 
and expend all their income of power, or what they 
may have at their command, in repairing injuries. 
We have here an epitome of disease, and may learn 
by it the simple reason why action ever deviates from 
the natural standard, viz, want of vital power to prevent 
it. 

The history of the old bastile furnishes a striking 
instance of the power of the accommodating princi- 
ple of the economy of human life. A man was found 
incarcerated in one of the cells, who had been con- 
fined there eighteen years, and his only bed a hatchel, 
or a plank pierced with sharp nails, whose points 
protruded on the side on which he was obliged to 
lie without protection from the action of the nails. 
Although his sufferings were great, almost beyond 
endurance, for the first two weeks, yet when removed 
by his friends, and furnished with soft lodgings, he 
begged to be restored to his old bed, for he could now 
rest no where else. But the same kind law which 
accommodated him to the hatchel, would soon accom- 
modate him to a soft bed. 

It will be in point to remark here, that keeping the 
human system accommodated to the action of noxious 
powers, so that the sensibility shall not be kept under 
torture by it, is an expensive business. It is a great 
mistake, therefore, that most people labor under, in 
supposing that " getting accustomed to the use " of 
stimulating or poisonous substances, renders them 
harmless, or disarms them of any of their power to do 
mischief. To prevent the deleterious matter con- 
tained in hard water from keeping up a constant irri- 
tation in the systems of those who make a free an 1 
habitual use of it for drink, and in the preparation o 
their food, costs a great deal. I select this article foi 
notice at this time, fro* among the multitudes of hurt- 
ful substances that are in common use, because I have 
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recently known something about it from personal 
experience. That hard water does contain some- 
thing unfriendly to vitality is obvious from its effects 
on hands that are washed much with it. As the 
covering of these is firmer and better able to endure 
hardships, than the delicate membrane which lines 
the internal surface of the vascular tissues of the 
body, in close contact with which the irritating sub- 
stances in question must unavoidably come, if passed 
into the stomach, the latter must be much more ob- 
noxious to its baneful influences than the former. No 
doubt much of the scalled, blistered lip, sore mouth, 
sore eyes, and other febrile affections known at the 
west, and other regions where hard water abounds, 
is attributable to its use. 

To the law of accommodation is committed the 
charge of broken bones, cuts, bruises, and all other 
injuries, and when the organization is sound and 
good, and the system plentifully supplied with power, 
and nothing to impede the operation of this law, the 
healing or repairing process proceeds rapidly — under 
other circumstances more tardily. This law cushions 
the bottom of the feet with a firm thick cuticle for 
those who walk much unshod, guards the hand of the 
manual laborer in a similar way, &c, &c. 

The Sixth Division of the General Law, is the 
Law of Stimulation, or the Rallying Power. 

The office work of this law is to sound an alarm 
whenever an enemy invades any portion of the vital 
dominions, and open the magazines of power, that 
the necessary distribution of forces may be made to 
meet the existing exigency. 

This law will also perform the friendly office of 
opening the store-house of vital energy, through the 
intervention of the mind, when difficulties or dangers 
call loudly for it. For example, a feeble woman 
learned that a young child of hers had fallen into the 
well. There being no other person near, that could 
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afford the necessary succor, the alarming condition ol 
the child excited the rallying power of the mother to 
such a degree, that she at once descended the well, 
and brought up her child with ease— a feat of strength 
that she could by no means perform under ordinary 
circumstances, and which cost her a number of days 
of confinement to her bed. 

Under proper regulations and restrictions, the law 
of stimulation may often be made subservient to men- 
tal effort, without injury to the bodily health. The 
mental machinery is as dependent on the vital power 
for vigorous and energetic action, as the hands or feet 
are; and when circumstances do not demand a greater 
expenditure of this power upon the organs of volun- 
tary motion, than is necessary to give development 
and tone to the general system, a rigid economy will 
enable persons of tolerable firmness of constitution, 
to accumulate so much of the vital force in the appro- 
priate repositories, that they can often, if not at plea- 
sure, draw pretty largely for the use of the brain. 

Some men have learned the art of using this law to 
very good account in public speaking. They often 
exhibit an amount of talent on these occasions, that 
ordinarily seems wholly beyond them. This is a 
valuable acquisition, where no artificial stimulants are 
used as adjuvants, and the law of repose is allowed 
seasonably to replenish the receptacle of vital power. 
But under a sad and awful delusion, the law of stimu- 
lation is now very generally and very extensively 
used, not for the benefit of any department of our 
being, but to the injury of every department. 

In the light shed upon this subject by the temper- 
ance reformation, and by improvements in physiologi- 
cal science, it is now easy to explain how the world 
has been led into this delusion. 

Every man has implanted deep within him a desire 
for happiness — to feel well. Now healthy sensibility, 
or physical good feeling, depends upon strong, healthy 
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action; and this upon a full supply of vital power; and 
since it is by transgression of law that the vital forces 
become weakened, healthy action impaired, and good 
feeling vitiated or converted into uneasiness or pain, 
the use of certain substances which are now properly 
called irritants or stimulants was found to elevate de- 
pressed action, and relieve oppressed, uneasy, and 
painful sensibility; and it was also found that the 
moderate use of these elevators was not followed by 
any apparent bad consequences: — hence the conclu- 
sion that in some way their action chimed in with the 
action of the living principle — that they u helped na- 
ture" — and, when not used to excess, or so as to be 
followed by " indirect debility," no harm was done. 
Or, perhaps the opinions held by some physicians 
prevailed, that action itself created power; that the 
mill had a pump, or some other machinery, by which 
it supplied itself with the means of its own propulsion; 
and that all that was required of art was to keep the 
action at or near its natural or ordinary standard. 
But, thanks to the Author of all good, light is begin- 
ning to dispel the darkness that covered the earth, and 
the gross darkness that covered the people. Tem- 
perance statistics are doing much to aid in the pro- 
gress of correct views upon this subject. 
3 A number of years since, Dr. Mussey, in a temper- 
ance address, remarked, "Alcohol increases action, 
but it diminishes the power of that action ;" and facts 
most conclusively establish the truth of this position. 
And what is true of alcohol, in this respect, is true of 
all other initants or stimulants. They increase ac- 
tion, for a brief period, when they can command the 
means for doing it, but diminish the power of that 
action, and in exact proportion, too, as they augment 
the action. For the increase of action is occasioned 
by an extra quantity of power which they call forth 
by a compulsory process; and therefore the quantity 
of power is diminished by that amount, which is a 
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needless waste, for the power is wanted for other pur- 
poses, and will be used more judiciously and advan- 
tageously by the undisturbed law of appropriation and 
distribution. And, moreover, the action of irritants 
upon sensitive parts is further mischievous, inasmuch 
as it "counteracts the living principle," breaks in 
upon the harmony of very complicated vital opera- 
tions, whose only tendency is towards the point or 
standard of perfect health, and "disconcerts life's 
healthy movements;" and not only so, but irritants in 
their action upon the living human system, do still 
further mischief, by inflicting a positive injury, in 
wounding the parts on which they act, and this wound 
requires time for its removal. These effects of irri- 
tants, both general and special, will be considered 
more at large in Section Fifth, under the head of 
causes of impaired health, and their mode of action. 

The constitutional tendency of our physical being, 
from first to last, is upwards; the tendency of stimu- 
lation downwards. The higher the former rises in 
the scale of soundness and vigor, the more it can sus- 
tain of the downward pressure of the latter. But 
such is now the very general depressed state of the 
vitality of the human family, especially in civilized 
and fashionable society, that stimulation is, or was 
before the commencement of the temperance reform- 
ation, getting the ascendancy and threatening the 
extermination of the race. 

Now it should be well understood and remembered 
that this degenerating process is not chargeable upon 
man's physical nature, at any stage of its existence, 
nor upon any external Providential arrangements. 
"Necessity is laid upon" no man to destroy himself, 
except as he does it "ignorantly." Stimulation is 
resorted to, to avoid or postpone the payment of a just 
debt, a very mistaken and unsound policy. " Those 
who dance should pay the fiddler." The wounded, 
depressed sensibility cries for relief; it asks for time 
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and opportunity to be allowed it for the replenish- 
ment of its coffers, and the repairs of its injuries; 
but a compliance with this just and reasonable de- 
mand would occasion too much present uncomfortable 
feeling; the law of stimulation must therefore be kept 
in force by some means, to keep off "-pay day." 

When the demand for redress of grievances be- 
comes inexorable and cannot be appeased by the 
ordinary or every day routine of excitements, recourse 
is had to "domestic quackery," and poor, suffering 
humanity is drenched with a decoction of penny- 
royal, wild hyssop, may weed, or the like, with a de- 
sign of sweating off the enemy. If this effort fails, 
his expulsion is attempted in another manner, by the 
exhibition of picra, rhubarb, aloes, Brandreth's pills, 
or some such bitter, loathsome, abominable stuff; and 
if the enemy is not yet routed, a temporary quietus 
must be served upon him, by sheriff Laudanum, or 
his deputy Elixir. And if, after the whole tribe of 
"family medicines" has been pretty thoroughly tried, 
and the kind matron has " doctored herself out," there 
is no abatement, but rather increase of the call for a 
substitution of the law of repose for the law of stimu- 
lation, more active measures must be employed under 
the direction of those who are better read and more 
deeply skilled in the art of opposing such demands. 

Now this whole business of stimulating, call it 
" helping nature," "expelling disease," "removing 
cause," or what you will, is all of a piece from first 
to last. The means that are used for quelling dis- 
turbances in the system, are of the same nature, so 
far as ultimate effect is concerned, with those that 
are used to break down the energies, and lay the 
foundation for the disturbance. "Drugs and Medi- 
cines" act on the same general principle that rum, 
tobacco, tea, coffee, spices, mustard, horse-radish, 
&c, &c, do. They are all enemies of vitality — preju- 
dicial to health; they < ; counteract the living princi- 
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pie," and "disturb and disconcert life's healthy move- 
ments;" and what physicians suppose they effect by 
what they call "counter irritation," is produced by 
playing upon the law of stimulation. 

When they apply a blister plaster, or any external 
irritant to one part of the body, and thereby obtain 
relief in another part, it is not by creating a better 
action or a more healthy condition in the part acted 
upon, and transmitting that action or that condition 
directly across lots, by sympathy, to the affected part, 
but by a general rallying of the vital forces, as when 
an enemy makes an assault at one gate or part of a 
walled city, the commander-in-chief of the garrison 
within causes an alarm to be sounded, and issues his 
mandate requiring every man that has strength enough, 
to be at his post, how much soever he may need re- 
pose, for the purpose of recruiting his wasted energies 
and recovering from injuries, defects resulting from 
previous conflicts. 

Before leaving this branch of the law of life, it 
may be well for the reader to get impressed with the 
importance of maintaining a clear physical conscience. 
He may do this by attending to a comparison between 
a temperate and an intemperate man. They possess 
natively similar constitutions. A. has been provident 
of his, has been temperate in all things; B. intemper- 
ate. Aside from the fact that B. is using up his ener- 
gies faster than A. and must of necessity come to the 
end of his life sooner, even if no sudden providence cut 
off either, B. is always in danger of terminating his 
existence by pushing the law of stimulation too far, 
and drawing, unwarned, the vital current below the 
point of recovery. On a hot summer day, they both 
go into the field and mow for a trial of their strength. 
On the first day, perhaps, B. gains a victory — holds 
out longer than A., and appears less fatigued. The 
cold water man is ridiculed. On the second day, B. 
drops dead over his scythe, or beside the bucket. A. 
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may feci weary and tired as he leaves the field, or 
distress himself by drinking too largely of cold water, 
but is in no danger of destroying life. His clear 
physical conscience, or healthy sensibility, will warn 
him of his danger long before he reduces the vital 
energies to a fatal point. 

The advantages or a good physical conscience are 
too obvious and too numerous to need or admit of a 
full notice here. The individual who is so fortunate 
as to possess one, is in much less danger of violating 
physical law than one who does not. If the former 
were to receive into his stomach but a small particle 
of black pepper, though intimately mixed with his 
food, unperceived by him at the time, it would inflict 
a pang on the tender, upright sensibility, that would 
be remembered a long time, and operate as a caution 
agaist further transgression. Another benefit derived 
from a good physical conscience is, that while it guards 
against the admission of noxious substances into the 
system, it also imparts a very high relish to those 
plain, simple substances, that arc adapted to the wants 
of the body. 

Every body knows how cold water is relished by " a, 
thirsty soul." The Wise Man compares it to "good 
news from a far country." This relish arises from 
the adaptation of the water to the state of the body; 
it is a natural relish; the water just meets a pressing 
want. Just so it is with simple nutriment taken into 
a healthy stomach, where there is a demand for food 
— and no one should eat without the existence of such 
a demand; and with a good physical conscience, one 
is in much less danger of eating without, or beyond a 
seasonable and salutary call for food. Indeed, a 
stomach restrained to plain, simple diet, (a sine qua 
non for a pure sensibility,) would never relish food 
unless there was an actual necessity for this raw ma- 
terial in the body, any more than such a stomach 
Mould relish pure water when the fluids of the system 
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were already sufficiently diluted; — and it is equally 
true that a vitiated stomach would not relish unstimu- 
lating food, without a good appetite, and be in still 
less danger of being unduly loaded with such mate- 
rial. How strange, then, that any one who has his 
physical conscience somewhat purified, should be will- 
ing to have it seared again? 

I have heard of men, who, having abandoned the 
use of all excitants, and lived on plain vegetable diet 
for a considerable time, resumed their old mode of 
living, for the alleged reason, that, as they were 
obliged to be much from home, and were under 
the necessity "when among Romans, of doing as 
Romans do," they suffered much from stimulating diet 
with stomachs unaccustomed to it! But what would 
be thought of a man who should act thus in relation 
to his moral conscience? He found it so painful, with 
a keen moral sense, to utter an oath, and being much 
among profane swearers, he could not at all times 
well avoid it, therefore he chose to be in the habit of 
swearing, that he might avoid the lashings and goad- 
ings of a tender conscience! 

The Seventh division of the general Law of Life, 
or the Law of Limitation. 

Its object is to prevent an unnecessary waste of the 
vital powers, and especially a fatal exhaustion of 
them u before the time." 

For an illustration of the Law of Limitation, and 
also that of Stimulation, which has just been the sub- 
ject of remark, I will give an extreme case of impair- 
ed health, in which both of these divisions of the gen- 
eral law bore a conspicuous part. 

In the fall of 1822, Mr. Isaac Treat, then of Derby, 
Ct., about thirty years of age, previously of good con- 
stitution, by occupation a farmer, sickened with typus 
fever. From the alarming aspect of the case from 
its commencement, at my special request, Dr. Dowe, 
of New-Haven, whose merits are above my praise. 
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was in daily consultation with me during most of the 
progress of the disease to its crisis. Among the most 
urgent symptoms, for three or four days, were great 
general uneasiness and short, difficult breathing; and 
in our prescriptions we had special reference to these, 
but with very little relief to the patient. Under these 
circumstances Mr. Treat inquired of us whether it 
would do for him to take some brandy, expressing a 
belief that it would help him. We objected at first, 
from a conviction that alcohol in any form was contra- 
indicated by a quick pulse, great continued heat, dry- 
ness of the skin and soreness of the chest. 

However, we yielded to his importunity, after ma- 
king a fair trial of diffusible stimulants in a variety of 
forms, with but very partial success. The first drink 
of brandy told upon the poor sufferer. In the lan- 
guage of our patient, " it was just the thing, it went to 
the spot." To our surprise it acted like a charm, it 
diminished the frequency and quickness of the pulse, 
removed the heat and dryness of the skin, and the 
soreness of the chest; relieved the difficulty of breath- 
ing, and general uneasiness; improved the secretions: 
lighted up the countenance; imparted fresh life and 
animation; and, in short, made him appear and feel 
like a new man. For eight or ten days the brandy 
held its sway, and all other medicines were laid aside. 
It was found necessary, however, to increase very con- 
siderably the quantity of brandy to obtain the same 
amount of relief; and in the course of three or four 
days, he was taking at the rate of about two quarts 
of strong brandy in twenty-four hours. 

At length this potent remedy lost its influence over 
the vital machinery, palled upon the senses, its very 
name was loathed by the patient, and of course its use 
discontinued. We had nothing now by which we 
could rally our forces, or make any impression upon 
the enemy, but stood powerless before it. Not an ar- 
row in our quiver that could reach it. Our patient 
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fell into a death-like coma or stupor, entirely insensi- 
ble to all that was passing around him: — the extremi- 
ties grew cold, pulse failed at the wrist, the bowels be- 
came tympanitic, or bloated, the power of deglutition 
was suspended, and hope departed. Although there 
seemed to be nothing wanting to close the scene but a 
slight depression in the respiatory function, yet, as 
we looked in upon him from day to day, there was ev- 
idently a perceptible decline. 

On the third day of extreme declension, there was 
an obvious though very slight improvement in the ap- 
pearance of the man, and from that time he gradually 
recovered to enjoy at times tolerable health, and still 
lives, (or was alive two or three years since,) though he 
bears about in his body, and always will while he tab- 
ernacles in the flesh, the marks, not of the disease, but 
of the Doctors, or the brandy, which the Doctors 
would now know better than to pour into a living man. 
When I come to treat of alcohol as a cause of im- 
paired health, I will explain the manner in which the 
brandy inflicted an irreparable injury on Mr. Treat. 

I will now give an explanation of this case, accord- 
ing to my present views of it, for the purpose more 
particularly of illustrating the laws of Limitation and 
Stimulation. 

Typhus contagion was the cause of the derange- 
ment in the system: it had operated and finished its 
work: there was, therefore, no cause to be removed: 
the effect of the contagion, or an injury that had been 
inflicted by it was to be removed, but this could only 
be done hy a vital process, and in the carrying forward 
of that process, it was necessary for nature to make 
certain developments, or produce what are commonly 
called symptoms; there was no other way to compass 
the ohject; for there was not power enough in the sys- 
tem to carry on the restorative operation, and at the 
same time continue the cardinal functions in their full 
vigor. The law of limitation was called into opera- 
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tion, and such curtailments made as the case deman- 
ded, and the power thus saved applied to the rcspira- 
tive machinery. As power was withheld from the nu- 
tritive apparatus there was of course no call for food 
— no appetite. The muscles of voluntary motion be- 
ing deprived of power, the man was thrown upon his 
bed, unable to help himself; diminution of power in 
the respiratory organs occasioned the short and difficult 
breathing; — in the vascular system, the frequency of 
the pulse — in one portion of the calorific system, in- 
crease of heat, &c, &c. What power there was in 
the system, was being used to the best possible advan- 
tage, just where it was most needed; there was then 
no danger in leaving the case in the hands of nature* 
under good supervision or kind treatment. But at 
that time we thought differently, and tried to "-help 
nature" ourselves, or do some of her work for her. 
Our medicine and the brandy all acted on the general 
principle of excitement, played upon the law of stim- 
ulation, rallied and brought into the field again a por- 
tion of the forces that had been shut off by the law of 
limitation for a most important purpose; "increased 
action but diminished the power of that action." 

But when danger came to threaten from another 
source, to wit, the fatal exhaustion of power from oth- 
er parts, which exceeded the danger that was accruing 
from the action of the brandy, the law of limitation 
was put in force again most inexorably, so that noth- 
ing that we could do, or did do, (and we used strong 
provocatives internally and externally,) prevailed at 

* Nature. As I shall use this word frequently for convenience or 
brevity's sake, I will here say that I mean no more nor less by it than 
the whole, or general economy of human life— that strong tendency to 
do just right, which is implanted or infused into every part of the sys- 
tem by its maker, and which makes so judicious a distribution of the 
vital power, that many have been led to suppose that there was a pre- 
siding genius, or intellect, distinct from the human soul, resident in 
•ome portion of the brain, that presided over and directed all the vital 
operations. Van Helraont called this supposed genius, Archasus. 
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all to relax the grasp that was laid upon the gate that 
shut off the power. We then desisted from all inter- 
ference with nature's operations, and left her to do 
her own work, in her own way. When she had car- 
ried the repairs of the latent machinery to a point of 
comparative safety, and funds had accumulated to a 
warrantable extent, appropriations, small at first and 
gradually enlarged, were made to the heart, arteries 
and other parts, according to their importance, and as 
a prudent disposition of the power would justify, and 
in process of time the man was on his legs again, — 
but I fear the vital energy will never he able to "un- 
do" wholly "the heavy burden" imposed by the bran- 
dy, and " let the oppressed go free." The last I heard 
of Mr. Treat, he was subject by spells to inability to 
speak loud, sometimes for a number of weeks togeth- 
er. 

This case would have been a severe one under the 
best of management, but it was made more severe 
and protracted by the opposition that was made to the 
wise and judicious arrangements and operations of the 
natural and rightful guardian of the physical system. 
The brandy appeared to do the most good in this case, 
because it actually did the most harm. 

" How is it possible," said a lady to me, to whom I 
had recommended the discontinuance of her favorite 
beverage, "thafcoffee can injure me, when it seems to 
do me so much good." "For that very reason it in- 
jures you. You like it on account of the exhilaration 
of the animal spirits which it produces, and this occa- 
sions a waste of those spirits, which you cannot well 
afford." 

All excitants operate on this principle — there is no 
possible chance for them to do good in the living hu- 
man system, and just in proportion to the susceptibility 
of the tissues on which they respectively act, is the 
apparent good and real evil done. This susceptibility 
lies in the feeble unguarded state of the part on which 
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the irritant is to act, and increases as the debility in- 
creases, and diminishes as the energy of the part rises. 
And the power to resist temptation to the use of the 
means of exhilaration, when within reach, is unfor- 
tunately, inversely as the susceptibility. Hence the 
great difficulty which topers experience in holding 
back, when they once get into the slippery, down-hill 
road of drunkenness. 

Attachments to the use of tobacco and other nox- 
ious substances are formed and strengthened on the 
same principle — and the yawning, deepening gulf of 
licentiousness is entered and wallowed in by an abuse 
and perversion of divinely constituted functions, which, 
in a perfect state of society, would crave no indul- 
gence beyond a legitimate and proper use. In view 
of the destructive influences which the grand deceiv- 
er has been instrumental in setting in operation, 
through his delusive wiles, for breaking down the 
physical energies of men and thereby deranging their 
bodily organs and functions, that he may the more 
easily captivate, enslave and destroy their souls, — it 
has been exceedingly interesting to me, in watching 
the operations of the economy of human life, to con- 
template the conservative principle of the law of Lim- 
itation. 

When the law of Stimulation has been crowded to 
an extreme and almost fatal point, the law of Limita- 
tion interposes and says, hereto may'st thou come, and 
no further. The desire for the stimulus then ceas- 
es, be it rum, tobacco, opium or any other irritant. 

Under these circumstances let an inebriate turn 
some alcohol into his stomach, prepared in the most 
inviting form, and it will lie with crushing and tor- 
menting weight upon that organ until it is rejected. 
Nothing can be more loathsome to the individual than 
the very thing, for the procuring of which at another 
time, he might be willing to risk his life in front of the 
cannon's mouth, if that and that only ofFered a chance 
of obtaining it. 
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Now the poison, whatever it may be, shows itself in 
its own true colors, bites and wounds the sentient 
parts without being able to cover over the smart. The 
direct effect of these substances is always unpleasant, 
and never would be sought for in itself considered. 
No one would ever like the simple, unmixed impression 
of alcohol, however much he might be habituated to 
its use; it is only for the sake of the increased action 
which it occasions, and the glow of feeling connected 
with it, that its use is indulged in. 

I am aware that some claim an exception to this 
rule of action for stimulants in general, in favor of 
rum, on the ground that some very young children 
seem to relish its pure taste. If there are young chil- 
dren that possess such an idiosyncrasy, it is because 
they have a vitiated sensibility handed down to them 
from their progenitors — a wretched inheritance. 

But it is not only on extraordinary occasions that 
the law of Limitation exerts a conservative influence; 
it is ready on all occasions, when the vital energies 
are low and need recruiting, to interpose its kind office 
as opportunity for doing good may offer. Let an in- 
veterate rum-drinker stop plying the law of Stimula- 
tion with scorpion goad, and the appropriation of pow- 
er to the departments of the body that have suffered 
by the long continued excitement, is at once graduated 
to a degree of action in those departments just com- 
patible with the present safety of the system, for ren- 
ovating purposes. Suffering, greater or less, with oth- 
er tokens that would be regarded by superficial or ig- 
norant observers as indications of an adverse change, 
would be the immediate result, but the sequel would' 
show a happy issue. 

The opportunity furnished by the abandonment of 
other stimulants and pernicious, debilitating practices, 
is, in like manner, seized upon and improved by the' 
law of Limitation, for repairing injured parts and re- 
plenishing empty coffers. From the very general an- 
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parent detriment experienced in the early stages of 
the restorative process, consequent upon the sudden 
cessation of protracted excitement, this all important 
work has come to be regarded as a pulling down or 
destructive, rather than a building up, operation. And 
from unfortunate trials of an unstimulating diet, made 
under a false expectation of immediate advantage in 
appearance as well as in reality, a very extensive im- 
pression has been made that man needs something 
more than simple nutriment incorporated into his phys- 
ical system, or to propel its action, in order to the 
highest development of his physical and mental capa- 
bilities. And some men have suiFercd their prejudices 
on the subject to lead them to suppose that a pure veg- 
etable diet would hot only reduce human beings to a 
pigmy size and skeleton lorm, but would also demen- 
tate or craze them. 

When it was known, a few years since, that Mr. 
David Cambcl). was about to take charge of the board- 
in"- establishment connected with the Oberlin Colle- 
giate Institute, the Boston Medical and Surgical Jour- 
nal recommended that the Institute should be provided 
with a retreat for idiots and lunatics. But unfortu- 
nately, before a sufficient time was allowed to ascer- 
tain how large a retreat the Institute would need un- 
der a full and fair experiment of Cambell living and 
influences, from some very trivial developments, " a 
panic was got up" that drove Mr. C. from his post, 
and let in the enemy like a flood. 

Whatever might be true with regard to the O. G. 
Institute, on a fair trial of correct living, there can be 
no doubt that most of the literary institutions of the 
land would need temporary places of refuge for insane 
persons and idiots, if they were to be restricted to a 
non stimulating diet and correct habits of life. 

While penning the above article, the question oc- 
curred to me " What would be the result of a sudden 

and universal cessation of hostilities against the vital 
4 
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economy, throughout the length and breadth of the 
land?" Imagination would fail to draw a picture equal 
to the reality. 

Nature would hold a jubilee. The law of Limita- 
tion, with all the co-ordinate branches of the general 
law would be put in immediate requisition for prompt 
and efficient action in their respective spheres, and it 
would require a number of expert nosologists to sys- 
tematize the innumerable variety and grades of action 
which they would produce by their play upon the vital 
forces. 

But how could a sufficient number of asylums be 
provided in season for the large class, non compos men- 
tis, that would spring up, from delirium tremens or 
mania a potu down to the tame simple dolt? Perhaps 
the public buildings, such as college edifices, school- 
houses, churches and halls of legislation, would an- 
swer the purpose; — these could be spared for that use, 
fer the colleges and schools would have a long vaca- 
tion, and the pulpits and bars would be unoccupied. 

In the event of an experiment being made of the 
kind and on the scale here suggested, I would recom- 
mend that the conductors of medical journals, with 
their posse of operations, suspend a participation in 
the experiment until the grand crisis is past, lest none 
should be found to note, and, for the benefit of poster- 
ity, chronicle the marvelous developments that would 
be made. 

The eighth and last division of the Law of Life 
may be called the Law of Equilibrium. 

The end to be answered by this portion of the gen- 
eral law is to assist feeble organs, and, as far as possi- 
ble, produce a perfect development of the whole sys- 
tem in size, form, beauty or symmetry and power. 

Nature abhors deformity or imperfection, as she 
does a vacuum, and all the means which she can com- 
mand, over and above the unavoidable or more imme- 
diately essential appropriations for other purposes, are 
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faithfully applied to the symmetrical development and 
finish of the master-piece of vital mechanism — the hu- 
man system. 

This law affords all the advantages that could accrue 
from a law of sympathy without any of its disadvan- 
tages. While each organ stands in its lot and makes 
a faithful and judicious disbursment of all the power 
committed to its care, in the discharge of its own ap- 
propriate function, the law of Equilibrium is always 
ready and prompt to afford succor to any department 
that may be in special need of aid, to the full extent 
of its ability. 

The foregoing division of the general law of life is 
of course arbitrary. The object of this artificial divi- 
sion is to introduce the reader as it were into the dif- 
ferent departments of the divine work-shop, that he 
may get some idea of the matchless economy and 
skill with which power is used, and the different 
branches of labor conducted, and be better prepared 
to understand the true nature of impaired action. 

It should ever be borne in mind that life is a unit — 
the principle of life is indivisible and immutable — that 
the law which controls this principle is fixed and uni- 
form in its mode of operation, — and that however mul- 
tiform and numerous are the instruments of motion, 
and however diversified their action, there is but one 
end to be answered by their individual and continued 
movement — the greatest good of each and all — the 
highest possible degree of health. 



SECTION III. 

THEORY OF DISEASE— GENERAL AND SPECIAL— WITH 
EXAMPLES JN ILLUSTRATION. 

The term disease has been used, both by physicians 
and others, to designate some apparent deviation from 
the natural healthy state; and the evidences of such 
deviation have been called symptoms. For instance, 
an increased frequency of the pulse, or any deviation 
of the pulse from its natural motion, or change of tem- 
perature, cold chills, pain, &c, have been considered 
evidence of a disordered and disordering state of the 
system, or parts so affected; and these symptoms have 
been arranged by different leading teachers of medi- 
cine, according to their respective fancies, into classes, 
orders, genera, species and varieties. In medical lan- 
guage, this classification is called Nosology, from two 
greek words, nosos — disease, and logos — treatise or 
doctrine, — treatise on disease, or doctrine of disease. 
And, formerly, physicians in their treatment of disease, 
had respect only to the symptoms; and when by the 
use of means or otherwise an individual was brought 
out of or recovered from a fit, fever, pain, spasm or 
any development of impaired health, and restored to 
ordinary soundness, it was deemed sufficient — inqui- 
ries were pushed no further. 

The general notion of disease seems to have been 
something like the following. Certain causes, most of 
them beyond human control, bring the system into a 
condition in which some of its elements or component 
parts become rebellious, and threaten the destruction 
of themselves and all with which they are connected. 
But, latterly, physicians, have become divided on the 
question — "What constitutes disease?" Some con- 
tend that the symptoms do not constitute it: that these 
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are merely effects — consequences that arc flowing from 
something before them; and, that the latter, whatever 
or wherever it may be, forms the disease; — while oth- 
ers still maintain that disease lies in the symptoms. 
One author says — "Disease may be said to consist in 
the totality of its symptoms:" 

A physician of considerable note, with whom I was 
once in consultation on a particular species of disease, 
(inflammation of the bowels,) in answer to a scries of 
questions which 1 propounded to him for the purpose 
of ascertaining his view of what constituted disease, 
answered, " morbus ipse." That is, the disease itself 
constitutes the disease. 

The late justly celebrated Dr. Smith, professor in 
the Mcdicaflnstitution of Yale College, in his Treatise 
on Typhus Fever, uses the following language — u since 
the disease is known only by the phenomena it exhib- 
its, these phenomena may be considered as constituting 
the disease, or all we know of it." Dr. Smith was a 
close and accurate observer of the operations of na- 
ture: and although, like most other physicians, he was 
sometimes bewildered in the mazes of metaphysical 
pathology, which had piled system upon system until 
the whole was crushed in one promiscuous mass of ru- 
ins, yet, in practice, he was generally simple and true 
to nature. 

In speaking of the treatment of typhus fever, Dr. 
S. S ays— "If it arises from a specific cause and has a 
natural termination, it may be a question how far we 
are to attempt a cureof it; orif we possess the power, 
whether we can with propriety cut it off in its com- 
mencement, and by art prevent it's running it's course." 
And it is well known by those who are acquainted 
with Dr. S's practice, that he made no attempt to 
" break up" typhus fever, and was very successful in 
his treatment of it. 

The above was good reasoning; "If it arises from 
a specific cause, and has a natural termination," (and 
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all diseases arise from specific causes, and would have 
a natural termination if not interfered with.) it is well 
worthy of inquiry, why it should be broken up, if we 
possess the power to do it. But in theorizing again on 
one of the symptom* of fever, namely, the chill or cold 
stage, the Doctor falls back into the dense fog of the 
" wrong action" theory, and makes "confusion worse 
confounded." He reasons thus — "The paleness of 
the skin and the sense of cold, spoken of alone, which 
attend inflammation and precede the attack of fever, 
or the development of those phenomena to which we 
usually apply the name, and which is followed by an 
increase of the action of the heart and arteries, I ex- 
plain in the following manner: — 

Before the diseased action can take possession of 
the capillary vessels, the natural and healthy one must 
cease, unless disease be a mere increase of the healthy 
action, which we have abun kant reason to believe is 
not the case. It is during this interim, that is, be- 
tween the interception of the natural healthy action, 
and the complete establishment of the diseased one, 
that the patient feels the chill." Poor capillaries! 
The friendly power which has had the possession of' 
them from their infancy, and kindly controlled all their 
action, suddenly abandons them, and they arc begin- 
ning to feel the harsh rough gripe of a cruel adversa- 
ry, who will do what he can to destroy them! No 
wonder they change color, send a chill through the 
whole frame of the patient, and make him shake like 
an aspen leaf, and cause his teeth to chatter. Why, 
it is enough to make a statue of brown marble turn 
pale and tremble. 

Dr. S. says — " Before the diseased action," (that is, 
the wrong action, or one different from the old,) " can 
take possession of the capillary vessels, the natural 
and healthy one must cease, unless disease be a mere 
increase of healthy action, which we have abundant 
reason to believe is not the case." Now there is abun- 
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dant reason for believing that the diseased action here 
spoken of is not a mere increase of the natural healthy 
action, but there is no good reason for believing that 
it is not mere diminution of the natural healthy ac- 
tion, or that it docs not arrive from a diminution of 
power in one branch of the complex apparatus for 
making and providing or regulating animal heat, as 1 
shall endeavor to show in the next section, in the analy- 
sis of symptoms. The diseased action is the same 
in kind as the natural healthy one; the instruments of 
motion are the same in the one cise as in the other; 
the power which moves them is the same in both, and 
the law or rule of action is the same. 

It is not surprising that physicians should differ 
about the nature and treatment of disease, when they 
differ so widely as to what constitutes disease, or rath- 
er it is not strange that they should mistake the true 
nature of disease when they arc all so obviously mis- 
taken as to what constitutes it. Although a portion of 
them have come to see the great absurdity of making 
the disease to consist in the symptoms, yet even these 
do, in point of fact, consider and treat disease as con- 
stituted of the symptoms. At these their whole treat- 
ment is levelled and at nothing else; and when these 
are subdued they sound a retreat, and not before. It 
is true they think and maintain that they aim at some- 
thing beyond or deeper than the symptoms — something 
which they suppose constitutes the disease, and forms 
the foundation on which the symptoms rest, and whose 
removal removes the symptoms. 

Let us examine for a moment this foundation on 
which the symptoms are supposed to be based. We 
will take, for example, the celebrated Bichat, who saw 
and most graphically depicted the error of others on 
the very point we are here considering, and yet, as I 
think will be manifest, fell into tic same error himself. 

" Every remedy," says Dr. B., " wl i(h, in local in- 
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flammation, does not diminish the augmented irritabili- 
ty, and which docs not diminish animal contractility 
in convulsions, and elevate it in paralysis, fails in its 
object, and is contra-indicated." 

Repudiating the idea that the symptoms constitute 
the disease, and expecting to find something tangible 
at the bottom of the symptoms that does constitute it, 
Dr. B. takes local inflammation and follows the symp- 
toms back until he comes to " augmented irritability," 
and mistaking this for the disease or seat of the diffi- 
culty, institutes a course of treatment with a view to 
demolish this foundation, and thereby remove the symp- 
toms. 

But what, in the name of common sense, is "aug- 
mented irritability?" Who would ever dream that such 
a thing would fasten upon a sound healthy man with- 
out a cause underneath to bolster it up — a something 
to give it support, or a want of something occasion- 
ing its presence? The irritability is as clearly a symp- 
tom us the redness, heat, soreness or throbbing pain; 
it is part and parcel with them. And in "convul- 
sions," simple convulsion, "animal contractility" not 
only makes one of the symptoms, but is itself the sum 
and substance of the whole; for unless we call the 
interruption of it — its relaxation to get breath, or 
renew its strength — a symptom, there is no other. 
And in " paralysis," or simple palsy of a muscle, want 
or dcjicicncy of contractive power embodies the symp- 
toms. Increased action in the vessels of the part af- 
fected was formerly held to be the foundation of in- 
flammation — and true indication of treatment was sup- 
posed to be to subdue the increased action. 

But now many who renounce this notion of inflam- 
mation, and agree with Bichat in saying that symp- 
toms do not constitute disease, yet disagree with him 
in holding that augmented irritability lays the foun- 
dation of the difficulty, and maintain that congestion 
oi the vessels gives rise to the symptoms — that in 
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some mysterious way these vessels have become dis- 
tended beyond their power of self-relief. 

Others, again, think they have discovered the true 
source of most of the derangements to which the hu- 
man system is liable in an unequal excitement — that 
the balancing power of the system is disturbed and 
needs correction, &c, &c. 

But whatever views arc entertained with regard 
to what constitutes disease, or what may be its char- 
acter, all agree in this, that something must be done 
to change or correct its tendency. In this respect 
disease seems to be regarded in the light of a dis- 
located misplaced joint, which must be restored to its 
natural position before there can be natural and ea- 
sy motion; or, like leaven in a batch of meal, which 
must be removed or the whole mass will be leaven- 
ed — or, like a man bewildered and mistaking his way, 
and must be turned about or he will be lost — and that 
although in many cases nature may herself after a 
while succeed in the accomplishment of her work, 
yet art may save her much of the time and labor of 
doing it. And being successful in their efforts to 
"help nature," as they suppose at a superficial view, 
they construe their apparent success into an evidence 
of the correctness of their notions of disease; and de- 
nominate the medicine used according to the nature 
of the work it is supposed to perform. 

Hence, " to what errors have not mankind been led 
in the employment and denomination of medicines? 
They created deobstruents, when the theory of obstruc- 
tion was in fashion ; incisives when that of the thicken- 
ing of the humor prevailed. The expressions of dilu- 
ents and attenuants were common before this period. 
When it was necessary to blunt the acrid particles, 
they created inviscants, incrassants, &c. Those who 
saw in diseases only a relaxation or tension of the fibres, 
as they called it, employed astringents and relaxants. 
Refrigerants and heating remedies were brought into 
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use by those who had a special regard, in disease, to 
an excess or deficiency of caloric. The same identi- 
cal remedies have been employed under different names, 
according to the manner in which they were supposed 
to act; deobstruent in one case, relaxant in another, 
refrigerant in another, the same medicine has been em- , 
ployed with all these opposite views." 

But without detaining the reader longer with the 
views of others respecting the nature of disease, I 
will endeavor, in as concise and plain a manner as I 
can, to give him my own 

DEFINITION OF DISEASE. 

Disease consists in a failure of the instruments or 
organs of motion, (either in their single or joint ca- 
pacity,) to fulfill their accustomed amount of healthy 
action, through deficiency of power; and also in what- 
ever changes may be effected in the condition of the 
solids or fluids, as the direct result of such default in 
action. In my use of the term disease, when used 
without qualification, it will be in reference to the sen- 
sible manifestations called symptoms; but not in the 
common acceptation of the word. It will be impor- 
tant for the reader to bear this in mind, to avoid mis- 
conception. 

The meaning commonly attached to the word is a 
running down process, or something of a destructive 
tendency. In this signification its application should 
be made to the action of noxious causes which pre- 
cede the symptoms and lay the foundation for them. 
I shall use the word intcrchangably with the term 
impaired health, denoting by each a mere negation or 
rather a relatively loose degree of healthy action. 

In the definition of disease given above it is said 
* either in their single or joint capacity." Many of 
the functions of the body are of a complex or two-fold 
character, as the double function concerned in main- 
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taining the temperature of the body — <*he for produ- 
cing caloric, and the other for regulating it. These 
double or complex functions sustain such a relation to 
each other that a failure in the due performance of 
one function may occasion an increase of action, or 
an increased effect on the part of the other; and yet, 
jointly considered, their power is deficient for the pur- 
pose of sustaining the accustomed healthy action of 
the whole double tissue of vessels. This is what is 
meant by " joint capacity," which will be explained 
more fully in the next section, on " analysis of symp- 
toms." When, therefore, there is a departure from 
the highest standard of healthy action or a healthy 
condition in any individual, it is because the parts con- 
cerned fail in maintaining such action or condition; 
not for want of disposition or tendency to do right, 
but for want of power to do what they would do if 
they could. 

If there is pain in any part it is because the nerves 
of sensibility in that part have not the power to 
maintain good feeling; if there is repletion of the 
blood vessels and redness of parts, it is through want 
of power to prevent an undue accumulation of blood 
in those vessels; if there is an accretion of matter 
in any part of the body above what is natural to it, 
deficiency of power in the excernents of that part is 
the occasion of it. In short, if there is any deviation 
from the natural or right standard, cither to the right 
hand or to the left, upwards or downwards, lack of vi- 
tal energy to prevent such deviation is the simple, genu- 
ine reason why it exists, so far as mother Nature is con- 
cerned. 

If a man were shut up in a dungeon without food 
and drink, vital energy could not prevent emaciation; 
or if a halter were drawn closely around a man's neck, 
vital energy, without fingers or some means of loos- 
ening the ligature, would find it difficult to prevent 
strangulation — and there are many other ways and 
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means of destroying life, suddenly and gradually, of 
which depraved men avail themselves, despite the con- 
servative power of nature; but what she can do to 
prevent it she does do. If the true idea of disease- 
can be lodged in the mind at this juncture, future ex- 
positions and elucidations will be comparatively easy. 
It may be of service, therefore, especially in correct- 
ing wrong impressions, to state in some respects 
What Disease is not. 

First. It is not one kind of action conflicting with 
another, striving for the mastery. 

Secondly. It is not, in itself considered, an effort 
to improve the condition of the system. Many times 
has the question been asked me in substance — How is 
it possible that pain can work a cure? It does not of 
itself work a cure. No form of diseased action docs 
this; although an effort that is being made by the side 
of this action, and which is generally the occasion of 
it, is designed for and tends to the restoration of natu- 
ral or complete healthy action and healthy condition, 
yet the diseased action in itself has no such design. 

Thirdly. It is not designed to aid any of the func- 
tions of the body on extraordinary occasions or on «»?/ 
occasion at all. It has been supposed by many phy- 
sicians that some kinds of excitement or febrile action, 
called increased action, were sometimes useful in w help- 
ing nature" to cope with difficulties. Thus the fever- 
ish action which animal eaters sometimes have — and 
many of them frequently — after a full meal, called di- 
gestive fever, is thought to be got up by nature for the 
purpose of aiding the digestive process; but there is 
no such design respecting it, nor has it any such adap- 
tation, as I shall attempt to show hereafter. 

Fourthly. It is not designed or calculated to re- 
move obstruction, purify the fluids, &c. It often at- 
tends efforts made for the accomplishment of these 
objects, as a necessary consequence; but its object is 
not to do any of that kind of work. 
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What Disease is. 

Impaired health or disease is simply a lower degree 
of the action of parts affected, taken as a whole, than 
is performed by the same parts in their highest state of 
health,* together with such defects in the solids and flu- 
ids as flow from such depressed action. In other 
words, an organ, whether simple or complex, does 
the best it can under existing circumstances. 

When the tide of vital energy is on the full flood, 
the action of the organ will be at the highest point 
of health for any given condition of the organ, per- 
fect or imperfect. And as the tide of energy ebbs, 
the condition of the organ in other respects continu- 
ing the same, its action declines in the same ratio as 
long as a sufficient quantity remains to move it at all, 
If the title rises, still, under circumstances otherwise 
similar, the action mounts up again in the same pro- 
portion. And if the synthetical and analytical forma- 
tion and decomposing functions are seriously or for any 
length of time disturbed and enfeebled, the solids and 
fluids will become diseased — ill conditioned — in pro 
portion to the derangement of those functions, the 
quantity and quality of the nutriment being given. 
Instances of this kind are seen in hard drinkers. The 
worn-out, impure, defective particles are not taken up 
and thrown away as expeditiously as they should be 
— hence the bloatings, ulcerations, &c, of these men 

Seat of Disease. 

"Wheresoever the carcass is, there will the eagles 
be gathered together." The " attacking" or " seizing" 

* This I confess is a false standard. The true standard would be, 
the highest possible degree of healthy action in a perfect constitution. 
But in this view the present action and condition of all human physi- 
cal organs and bodies now on earth would be but diseased action and 
condition . Nor can we have any just conception of what the true stan- 
dard would be; we must therefore be content to adopt such as we have. 
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and « fastening" or " fixing" of disease upon the sys- 
tem's no hap-hazard work; it falls just where at the 
time there is a necessity ibr it, and nowhere else. 
Some parts, stored with vital energy, arc in no danger 
of falling into diseased action. The judicious and 
skillful ship-carpenter, who has undertaken to repair 
his shattered ship, is in no danger of mistaking a bow- 
sprit for a rudder, and of setting his hands at work 
on the former, when the latter only calls for repairs. 

Some time since I had the oversight of a Mrs. Spen- 
cer, of this village, who seemed to be in a rapid de- 
cline with pulmonary affection. At the time of the 
occurrence of which I am about to speak, there were, 
in connection with much general debility, great inter- 
nal soreness of the chest, difficult breathing, expecto- 
rate of purcelent looking matter occasionally streaked 
with blood, frequent and quick pulse, hectic flush of 
the face and other ill boding symptoms, which, togeth- 
er, were rather portentous of a fatal issue. As I was 
returning home one morning from a visit to Mrs. S., 
Prof. Finney, (who lived betwen me and the patient, 
and who had seen her an hour or two before,) after 
making some remarks on the alarming aspect of the 
case, and expressing fears that the woman would not 
live unless a favorable change appeared soon, inquired 
whether it would not be best to try counter irritation 
— blister somewhere about the surface of the chest — 
in order to divert a portion of the morbid action from 
the lungs? 

Looking at the Prof, with some degree of surprise, 
supposing that he understood my views of disease 
better than his question indicated, I replied — " Prof. 
Finney," or rather w Brother Finney," (for in this lit- 
tle fraternity it is all M brother,") "-suppose one of your 
study windows here" (we were standing outside of his 
house, near his study,) "was in a very damaged state, 
though not apparent to human observation. Suppose 
still the builder, an ever watchful superintendent and 
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repairer, (nature,) to whose searching gaze the whole 
house was perfectly transparent, and to whom the con- 
dition of every part was well understood, had been 
using his best efforts to work the window over with- 
out suffering any external or unusual developments to 
be made (symptoms) that might disturb and alarm the 
occupant, but had failed in the effort and was reduc- 
ed to the necessity of changing his mode of action, 
which produced a shaking of the frame and sash and 
rattling of broken glass. You are alarmed and send 
for brother Turner— (artificial house-joiner or doctor.) 
You tell him he must do something to save the win- 
dow from destruction; it is a very important part of 
the house; you cannot do without it. After a few di- 
rect attacks upon the forces that are at work upon and 
about the window, or skirmishes with the enemy, as 
he supposes, without availing much, he takes up his 
broad ax and goes around to a strong back door on 
the other side of the house, pounds and hacks away 
at that, hoping thereby to draw off the enemy and 
reinstate the former friendly and healthy operators. 
What would be the character of such a course? 
*• Whv, in your view of the subject," sajdBro. Finney, 
« it would be ridiculous." " And no less ridiculous, ' 
said I, "for me to hack up the surface of the body, 
with a view of changing action in the lungs. These 
arc now the true seat of disease; and in the paucity 
of their present available motive power they are main- 
taining as high a degree of healthy action as they 
can consistently afford to-and i as there are no ways 
or means of increasing their ability to act wi thin ^ 
control, to enforce upon them the law of stimulat on, 
were that in my power, either by internal exhibition 
Tr external appUtion, would be but to "counteract 
the hving principle," oppose the wise economy of na- 
ture an! thus retard the curative process, if not en- 
hance the danger of utter extinction of hie. 
Ta few weeks, Mrs. S. was enjoying very comfort- 
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able health, and she has done so, I believe, for most of 
the time since, which is now more than four years, 
and this too although she inherits a strong predisposi- 
tion to consumption. She had lost a sister next young- 
er than herself with consumption about a year before 
she was sick, which heightened the fears of her friends 
for her. 

Principle ox which or Rule of Action by which 
Disease is conducted. 

This is the same precisely with that on which the 
most perfect healthy action is conducted; namely, to 
use what power there is in the system to the best pos- 
sible advantage, be it more or less. This principle will 
not suffer a single function, however small or unimpor- 
tant, to be disturbed in its appropriate work unneces- 
sarily. So long as it can build up waste places and 
repair injuries without withdrawing force from the pri- 
mary or cardinal organs it will do so. And when it 
becomes necessary to enforce the law of limitation in 
respect to these organs, that is, diminish their power 
so that their action must become enfeebled and derang- 
ed, (diseased action.) either fur the purpose of aug- 
menting the force of the recuperative machinery, or 
for replenishing exhausted reservoirs — withholding pow- 
er from one organ to aid another in an emergency — 
the change, with all due caution, will be made and 
conducted too with great regularity when not improp- 
erly interfered with, and the old order of things will 
be restored again as soon as the end is attained for 
which the change was made. But when extremity 
calls for bold and decisive movements, they will be 
made in any direction and to any extent that the exi- 
gency of the case may demand, whatever of suffering 
or derangement may result from such movement. 

It makes no difference in the order pursued in the 
changes here referred to, whether the end for whicl. 
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a change is made in the ordinary routine of action is 
attainable or not, that is, whether the difficulty which 
is sought to be removed is insurmountable or not. If 
the heart or any portion of the system essential to life 
is injured beyond the possibility of recovery, (unless 
the injury inflicted is immediately fatal, so as to pre- 
clude all attempts to repair it,) a recuperative process 
will be instituted and prosecuted in the same manner 
as if the case were a curable one, until it comes up to 
the point of utter failure, where the power is insuffi- 
cient to move the main wheels on which the motion of 
all the other machinery connected with them depend. 
A very good illustration of the manner in which the 
general principle of life conducts some of what may 
be called its primary or cardinal operations, was fur- 
nished me by an objector to my views of disease. 
41 Doctor,*' said Esq. J., "-you hold that disease is sana- 
tive action — not destructive or mischievous in its na- 
ture and tendency — and therefore should not be inter- 
fered with; or that, at lenst, no compulsory means 
should be used to break it up or change its course. 
Now I can show you by a very simple illustration that 
you arc wrong. 1 have a grist mill. It usually goes 
well and does much and good business. But occasion- 
ally I find the miller sitting idle and the mill running 
very irregularly. At one time there is scarcely a per- 
ceptible motion in any part of the machinery, then 
again it goes with great rapidity. I ask the miller 
what the difficulty is. 4 Oh, nothing,' he says, • nature 
wants to recruit herself a little, all will be right again 
soon.' I make him hoist the gate and let on more wa- 
ter, and immediately the mill is restored to its natural 
condition." 

"I have a few simple inquiries to make of you,Lsq. 
J. Is your miller a faithful, upright, honest man, al- 
ways devoted to your interest and aiming to do the 
best he can with the mill?" "Yes," said he, "I never 
had occasion to distrust his integrity or faithfulness— 
5 
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he always docs the best he can with the mill." t. Does 
he understand his business? Is he well acquainted 
with the mill — its nature and capability — and does he 
know how to apply and use the power discreetly and 
profitably?" " Yes, he understands his business per- 
fectly; there is no one in the country that knows more 
about a mill than he does, or that can manage one 
better." M How happens it, then, that he shuts off 
the water and stops grinding when there is no neces- 
sity for it, to the prejudice of your interest, and to the 
distress and peril of starvation of many families that 
arc depending on the mill for their daily bread." 

The objector could give no valid answer. The 
truth was he had so much confidence in his miller that 
he never assumed the responsibility of directing him 
about the use of water. The case put was hypothet- 
ical. In respect to his flouring mill, he acts more 
wisely than he docs in regard to the mill of life which 
is incomparably more important to him. When the 
latter gets a little out of gear, he sends for a mere 
botch of a miller or millwright to put it in order. 
The artificial mill can only illustrate diseased action 
in one respect — when the action of the mill falters 
from decrease simply in the supply of water, it being 
shut off, if shut off at all, for no other purpose than 
accumulation. But under these circumstances a good, 
careful miller will be provident of his mill power — 
will close every waste way — and when he finds that 
the water is too low to be used to advantage, will shut 
his gate and let the water accumulate until he has a 
head of power sufficient to warrant the running of the 
mill. 

GENERIC PROXIMATE OCCASION OF DISEASE. 

It has been a great desideratum with physicians in 
all ages since the science of medicine was first studied 
methodically, to ascertain the proximate causes of dis- 
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case, as it was called; namely, that on which disease 
is immediately based; for it was judged, and judged 
rightly, that if the foundation of disease were known 
and removed, the disease itself would fall and disap- 
pear. 

Each class of diseases has been supposed, by most 
physicians since Cullcn's time, to have a proximate 
cause of its own; so that there must be, according to 
their ideas of the matter, a number of these causes, — 
and they have been sought for among the fluids and 
solids and in an altered state of the vital forces. But 
no proximate cause of a single form of disease has as 
vet been ascertained and established on any thing like 
a satisfactory or permanent basis. It may seem pre- 
sumptuous in me to assign a reason for disease alter 
such signal failure in a host of able and honest men 
who ha^vc devoted their lives to the pursuit of it. 

And yet 1 venture to do so, and to affirm that lack 
of vital energy is the immediate, generic reason why 
derangements of any kind are suffered to take place 
in the human system. ; ' ' 

The term generic is used to distinguish this general 
reason or necessity of diseased action from others that 
frequently operate as occasions of this, which may be 
called 

SPECIFIC PROXIMATE OCCASIONS OF DISEASE. 

Of these there are three kinds; or rather three gen- 
eral reasons may be assigned why there is such a lack 
of power as to occasion derangement in action. 

First Division of the Proximate Causes or Immedi- 
ate Occasions of Impaired or Diseased Action. 

Mere temporary and partial exhaustion of power from 
too long continued or excessive action. 
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Second Class of Proximate Occasions of Disease. 

CASES. 

I. Where the general issues or disbursments con- 
tinuing unchanged, a different disposition of the pow- 
er is made among the organs to which it is appropria- 
ted; more power being distributed to one organ, to 
aid it in an emergency, which leaves less for another, 
and thus occasions a defection in its action. 

II. Where the circumstances of the cases are 
changed; by which more power than usual, and more 
than the supply, is required to sustain the ordinary 
operations of life at their common standard; which 
occasions a general faltering of action. 

III. Where local disturbance is produced by the un- 
equal action of disturbing causes upon some portion of 
the system. 

IV. Where some parts are thrown into derange- 
ment because they happen to be, at the time of the 
change of circumstances, in a feeble state, and nearer 
the point of complaining than other portions of the 
system. Examples will be given under each of these 
minor heads. 

Third Class of Immediate Reasons why Vital Ac- 
tion DEVIATES FROM ITS NATURAL STATE, OR 
HIGHEST STANDARD OF HEALTHY ACTION. 

An enforcement of the law of limitation; or shut- 
ing off of power from the cardinal functions, for re- 
pairing or replenishing purposes or both, or from final 
exhaustion of the living principle. 

Of each of the specific proximate occasions of dis- 
ease there are many varieties. 

FIRST DIVISION. 

Varieties of this class of specific occasions of dis- 
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ease consist in temporary and partial exhaustion of vi- 
tal energy from excessive action. These occasional 
causes of impaired action may or may not be connec- 
ted with structural derangement and a low slate of 
treasured power — energy in store; but it is intended 
here to include only the impaired action that results 
immediately from an expenditure of power beyond the 
current income of the parts, and which may be super- 
induced upon a perfect constitution, though more read- 
ily upon an imperfect one. 

EXAMPLES. 

A strong muscular man may hold his arm extended 
in a horizontal position until the extensor muscles 
are so exhausted of their power that the arm shall 
"ache, ready to drop off," as the saying is; and shall 
indeed actually drop by his side, without ability in the 
muscles of voluntary motion of the same arm to raise 
it again, until their power has been somewhat replen- 
ished by repose. 

A hale young man may go into the ball-room and 
dance until he shall be affected with strong and dis- 
tressing spasms of the lower limbs, simply because the 
muscles of those members have expended so much of 
their energy that they have not strength enough re- 
maining to maintain steady healthy action. M it is 
new work, the muscles will tire sooner than in other 
circumstances; on the contrary, by long use, the law 
of accommodation would so (it them for this kind of 
exercise that they would be able to endure it much 
longer without complaining. 

An active, hardy sailor may be thrown upon a plank 
and be made to buffet the wind and waves until he is 
reduced to a very low, distressed condition, and, if his 
life is spared, requires a considerable time to recruit. 

The reader can readily call to mind other examples 
of a tired, weary, painful, faltering state of physical 
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organs, where an indulgence of the law of repose on- 
ly is necessary to restore vitality and natural action. 
Every person who rises early and toils hard " the live 
long day," knows something of the worth of the gra- 
cious provision by a wise and kind Providence for re- 
storing vigor by a good night's repose. 

Some may contend that the instances of impaired 
health given here are ony tired states of the system, 
or parts of it; and do not amount to disease. All im- 
paired or diseased action, of every description, gen- 
eral and local, severe and mild, is but a tired state of 
organs. In this respect all species of defective action 
partake of the same general character. They all de- 
pend on the same proximate occasion for their exis- 
tence; namely, want of power in the parts concerned 
to raise their action to the natural standard and main- 
tain it there. 

Furthermore, the producing cause of the variety of 
impaired action or tired state now under consideration, 
(to wit, undue exercise,) may be carried so far, and 
produce so much and long continued exhaustion of the 
vital forces, as to involve functions in defective action 
that would soon induce a state of the hody that all 
would admit was a diseased one. But yet. there is one 
point in which there is a great difference between the 
condition of an organ that has been reduced to diseas- 
ed action or faltering, tired state, by exhaustion from 
mere excessive exersisc, and the condition of the same 
organ reduced to a tired state from exhaustion of pow- 
er by stimulants or poisons, which, while they excite to 
excessive action, inflict a wound on the texture or sub- 
stance of the organ: for it is by a goading, pricking, 
wounding process that irritants excite the action that 
lays a foundation for disease. This property or quali- 
ty in the action of irritants will be noticed more at 
large in section fifth, on the examination of the causes 
of disease and their mode of operation; but the fact 
that stimulants, in their action on living physical or- 
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gans, leave a sting behind, cannot be too deeply im- 
pressed on every mind. 

A man may weaken and injure his hands — reduce 
them to a painful, complaining point by severe and. 
protracted exercise in pulling flax, when there is noth- 
ing in or about the flax to gall them — but if, in addition 
to the exhausting exercise, they were to be pricked 
and scratched with thistles and briars mingled with the 
flax, their case would be greatly aggravated. 

Second Division of Specific Proximate Occasions of 
Disease. 

I. When, at the time, there is little or no change in 
the general issues of power from the depositories, but 
a change in the distribution of it, — granting more to 
some parts that have additional burdens imposed upon 
them, and consequently leaving other parts so much 
deficient as to occasion a deviation in their action from 
the natural standard. 

II. When, (the power expended on the whole sys- 
tem continuing the same,) under a change of circum- 
stances, all the ordinary operations are checked. 

III. When the changes bear more heavily on some 
parts than on others, and impair their action only. 

IV. When some parts arc weaker than others, and 
on this account flag sooner when overtaken by an un- 
favorable change of circumstances. 

The first division of these varieties of occasional 
causes diversion of power — consists in internal chan- 
ges; the other three arise from external changes. 

Examples under the First Division. 

The first I will give from my own personal experi- 
ence—an experience that has led me to be more thor- 
ough in my investigation of the nature and causes of 
disease than I probably otherwise should have been. 
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I possess, by inheritance from my maternal ances- 
try, a strong predisposition to tubercular consumption 
of the lungs. From my earliest remembrance, I have 
been troubled with catarrhal affection and hacking 
cough; and in former years was much subject to bron- 
chial and thoracic disturbance, such as quinsies and 
pleurisies; and with common pains of the chest, such 
as pain in the breast and stich in the side, I was very 
familiar. These difficulties would be the hardest upon 
me at changes in external circumstances, such as chan- 
ges of weather, exposures to storms and night air, 
want of rest, &c. But as my object at this time is to 
illustrate a particular point in disease, I will confine 
my remarks to that. 

When the general energies were low, my heredita- 
ry difficulties were of course the most troublesome. 
At such times, when the wheels of life were loaded to 
the top of their power, just able to maintain comforta- 
ble action under favorable circumstances, additional 
weight imposed on them would occasion some of them 
to move more tardily, and groan in their movements, 
for want of the principle of life. 

I had also much experimental knowledge of the w di- 
gestive fever," of which some notice has been taken 
in a former part of this section. After a full meal of 
" good nutritious diet," of fat, " well seasoned" animal 
food, thoroughly basted with u rich gravies," and fin- 
ished with a dessert of "choice pastry," I would often 
experience much vascular disturbance. The pulse 
would be increased from five to ten and even fifteen 
beats a minute; heat of the hands and body elevated 
a number of degrees; face flushed, resembling a cider 
toper's; with constant inclination to hack and cough, 
accompanied with sharp, cutting pain in the side, breast 
or shoulder. 

With Richerand and others, I supposed this febrile 
state of the system was the result of a happy provision 
in nature to meet the exigency with which it was con- 
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nectcd; — that the indiscretion of eating a little too 
much, (for I had no idea that I was taking any thing 
into the stomach that ought not to go there, if the 
quantity was rightly timed and graduated,) had only to 
quicken the action of the forcing M pump" of life, dif- 
fuse more energy abroad among the vital machinery 
and augment its action, and all difficulty would be sur- 
mounted, and on the whole no injury sustained. But 
my views of the whole matter have been thoroughly 
metamorphosed, and I should now account for the fe- 
ver in the following manner. 

Before the stomach was so inhumanly loaded, (yet 
not inhumanly, for no other animals than men, or such 
as have been humanly depraved, would so load their 
stomachs,) the vital energy distributed to the different 
departments of labor was but just sufficient to keep 
them all in a tolerably steady onward movement. Af- 
ter the stomach was charged with so much foreign, in- 
digestible matter, along with some that was digestible, 
the nature, quantity and importance of the work to 
be done by the nutritive apparatus created a necessity 
for much additional power to that department of ser- 
vice; — a draught was accordingly made out, presented 
at the fountain head of power, and duly honored. By 
this means other parts of the system that were depen- 
dent on the same source of supply, (so far, at least, as 
the general distributing fund was concerned) and had 
not private funds of their own on hand sufficient for 
the emergency, were left to suffer and hang out their 
tokens of distress, until the nutritive process was so far 
advanced that a portion of the reinforcement could 
be spared, when such portion was re-appropriated to 
the parts from which it had been withheld, and so on, 
portion after portion, until the balance was restored, 
and the action of those parts raised again to its pre- 
vious level. 

I suffered much, for many years, in fall and winter, 
with a peculiar kind of distress in my chest, unable 
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for a, great while to ascertain its nature, cause or cure. 
I know not how to describe it better than by saying 
it appeared like a soreness and pungent pain diverging 
from the center to every part of the. surface of the 
chest, as if a large boil or plcgmonous sore had its 
seat in the center of the lungs, and sent out its tender 
fibrils to the breast, sides, back and shoulder. It was 
a nocturnal visitor; and, in the form here described, 
only such. It would wake me from my sleep, and 
drive me frequently from my bed. When severe it was 
in vain that I shifted from side to side to quiet it, — I 
might " change the place, but keep the pain." Noth- 
ing but getting up and walking about or taking some- 
thing into the stomach would afford relief. My ap- 
prehensions concerning it were that the distress arose 
from an inflamed state of the lungs and their appen- 
dices. For I then supposed, and still suppose, that my 
lungs were studded with tubercles; and my impress- 
ion was that these were in a sub-acute inflammatory 
state, and that the inflammatory action extended to 
the linings of the lungs, which would account for the 
stringent pain and soreness. The least motion of the 
chest would send a darting pain across from side to 
side, as if tender inflamed chords were drawn tightly 
from one side to the other. But during these seasons 
my flesh held on and rather increased; for in that 
flesh-eating period of my life my usual weight in the 
winter season, was about two hundred — falling off 
somewhat in the summer. This fact, together with a 
full face and rather flushed countenance, were suffi- 
cient to allay the fear of being "just gone with con- 
sumption," and also to save me from an undue and in- 
jurious sympathy from friends. 

From some peculiar circumstances I was led at 
length to suspect that these distressed turns arose 
from a " stomach difficulty*;" and 1 found, from careful 
observation made for the purpose, that minced pic 
would invariably procure for me one of these seasons 
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of distress. If I took a piece in the morning, or any 
time during the day, I would be sure to have a hard 
spell of it at night. True, I was not anxious or care- 
ful to make many trials of the pie after discovering 
that it had been at least one of the causes of much ex- 
quisite suffering. 

I had, however, some u hard touches" of the same 
thing after giving up minced pies, and found that sau- 
sages were the cause of them. But after abandoning 
the use of spices of every description, as I did soon af- 
ter making the discovery just referred to, my troubles 
of the kind above stated were at an end, though 1 still 
continued the use of flesh meats for a number of years 
afterwards, and was more or less conversant with the 
l - digestive fever." 

Here was diseased action from diversion of power. 
As the effort required to digest and dispose of the vile 
compound was great, it was postponed or protracted 
till the season of repose, that some of the forces before 
on duty in other departments, and especially the mus- 
cles of voluntary motion, could be spared and detach- 
ed to the aid of the digestive forces. And with all the 
succor thus obtained, it was still nescssary to make so 
heavy a draught upon the forces appropriately belong- 
ing to other organs in the neighborhood of the sto- 
mach, as to be the occasion of impaired action and 
painful condition. It is probable that the horizontal 
position of the body had some agency in the aggrava- 
tion of the distress, by bringing the acrid matter 
that was floating in the stomach to the cardiac, or up- 
per portion of that organ, where the nerves at the time 
Avcre more sensitive. Physicians in general are prob- 
ably little aware for how much of their practice, espe- 
cially their nocturnal visits in cold, stormy, wintry 
weather, they are indebted to minced pie. 
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CRITICAL PERIODS. 

In the passage from " the cradle to the grave," if 
extended far into manhood, there arc many important 
points or corners to be passed. There are internal 
changes to be wrought — new developments to be 
made — or partial incomplete ones to be finished. These 
are called critical periods; and such, in very deed, they 
often prove in the present state of debased and de- 
pressed humanity. These periods cannot be passed 
without an outlay of power additional to the previous 
current expenditure, except by breaking in upon the 
established order of distribution, and thereby crippling 
some of the present movements — so that when one of 
these corners is arrived at, and there are no available 
funds beyond the present income, there are but three 
courses that can be pursued. 

First, make a diversion of power, and commence 
and prosecute the new work, though it be at the ex- 
pense of some of the present laborers; or, 

Secondly, postpone making the developments or 
changes that are called for, and continue the present 
order of things; or, 

Thirdly, ** block the wheels," and stop the whole 
machine. 

Nature prefers the first course, and always takes 
and pursues it to accomplishment, as circumstances 
warrant, or till the difficulties are proved to be insur- 
mountable, through failure of resources, or too strong 
opposition. 

Two or three examples of passing these periods 
will suffice for further illustration of the proximate 
occasion of disease through diversion of power. And 
first, 

Teething of Infants is a prominent instance of one 
of these corners that requires additional power for 
passing. While strong, healthy children pass through 
this period of life with perfect ease, others suffer in 
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all proportions from slight inconvenience to extinction 
of life. When there is power sufficient only to main- 
tain the ordinary degree of action in the functions 
that are already in operation, no new appropriation 
can be made without occasioning disturbance of some 
of those functions. Teeth cannot be produced without 
power. Whatever quantity of it therefore, is drawn 
for this purpose, from the general stock of that circle 
or class of organs that have in charge the production 
and maintenance of teeth, will detract so much from 
the ordinary appropriations, and leave a proportional 
deficiency in the sustaining energy of the organs, from 
which the power has been withheld, and the action of 
such organs will be impaired to the same extent. 
Hence the disturbed state of the bowels, loss of appe- 
tite, febrile action and sometimes fits, or various other 
derangements which many children experience in 

assing through these critical periods of their lives. 

tis the best that can be done under the circum- 
stances, and mothers should learn "therewith to be 
content," on giving such additional care and attention 
in nursing as the nature of the case in hand demands; 
in which she may often derive important benefit from 
the counsel of an experienced and judicious physician. 
But let her by no means attempt to "counteract the 
living principle." When the dental process is carried 
so far that but little power is required to guard and 
sustain it, the balance will flow back in its accustomed 
channels, and restore action, where it had been de- 
pressed. 

Various other causes may unite, and conspire with 
the critical period to render teething more difficult, 
such as the season of the year, state of the weather, 
condition of the atmosphere— as being in a crowded 
city, or ill-ventilated room— weaning of the child, 
error in diet, clothing, &c, which would need atten- 
tion. With the precautions suggested in the above 
remarks, there is no danger in leaving mother Nature 
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to manage these cases in her own way; for if the 
safety of the child requires it, the diversion of power 
for teeth-making will he desisted from, and that ope- 
ration postponed till power can be taken for the pur- 
pose without hazarding the life of the child. 

In passing the period of puberty, there is often 
much default of action, and consequent suffering, 
through lack of sustaining energy, in the youth of 
both sexes, but more especially in females, because 
the customs of society bear more heavily and disas- 
trously on the vital operations of the weaker vessels, 
and bring them oftencr within the circle of complain- 
ing. These derangements arc to be accounted for as 
above; and the caution against interference with na- 
ture's work, which was given respecting teething, is 
applicable here. 

Again, it is well known that many women suffer 
much in the period of utero gestation. These suffer- 
ings are occasioned by a diversion of power for an im- 
portant object. In these cases, however well formed, 
strong and active the individuals may be in other re- 
spects, or at other similar periods, there is now a defi- 
ciency of power within the circle or class of suffering 
parts; but what power there is, is well appropriated, 
each part has its full share according to the relative 
importance of the work devolving upon it. 

It is in vain to attempt to alter this state of things, 
otherwise than by making all the circumstances under 
which the present action is conducted, as favorable for 
that action as they can be made. It would be to no 
good purpose to break down or weaken the strong 
parts, for although they can not be made to contribute 
directly to the suffering parts, they will not oppress or 
in any wise injure them, and indirectly do them much 
good with their superior strength. It may seem un- 
kind in those to whose professional care these cases 
are entrusted to stand by and use no active means to 
relieve the distressed^ but no one who has carefully 
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watched the undisturbed movements of nature, and 
marked the results, can doubt but that the temporary 
sufferings of the individuals, however great they may 
be, arc fully compensated by the benefits that accrue 
as the indirect consequence of those sufferings; and 
let me add, and I do it advisedly, from much experi- 
ence and observation, that maternal life is not hazarded 
by the new appropriation of power, which lays the 
foundation of the sufferings, or derangements ; for 
sooner than peril that life, she will remand the forces, 
and risk the consequences that may flow in another 
direction. I introduce this class of occasional causes 
of defective action, not so much for illustration, as 
for the purpose of improving the occasion to enter my 
protest against the common practice of blood-letting 
in these cases. This remedy is resorted to because it 
proves more universally and unfailingly a source of 
present relief than any other, and it is from its power 
to do evil that it gives relief, and thus appears to do 
good. The sudden abstraction of a quantity of the 
pabulum of life, which has been prepared at a great 
expense of care and toil, and is being circulated 
through every department of labor for the use and 
sustenance of the millions of nature's industrious 
workmen, operates as an alarm, plajs upon the law 
of stimulation, summons all hands to their posts, 
recalls the detachments, or a portion of them, that 
have been sent out on a new expedition; and thus 
while they guard and strengthen the parent stock, 
(which by the by was not before in danger, for had it 
been the detachments w^ould have been recalled, or 
detained on that account,) the young sprout, on which, 
if destined to descend through other sprouts to distant 
generations, so much depends, must languish, and sus- 
tain an irreparable injury. Other means that are 
much employed for procuring relief in these cases, 
are injurious, particularly anodynes, but bleeding ex 
cecds them all in its destructive tendency. An ex- 
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tensive practice in this department of professional 
service, in which for more than twenty years I made 
no use of the lancet, nor of any means for reversing 
or counteracting the natural operations of the law of 
life, gives me some warrant, as I think, to speak out 
on this subject. There are physicians, who have heen 
conversant with more of the kind of practice here 
alluded to than I have, but 1 know of no one that has 
had the kind of experience that I have, therefore 
their testimony is not entitled to the weight that it 
otherwise would be. Of all the cases that fell under 
my care, and were treated on the "let alone" plan, 
not a solitary one resulted disastrously, though many 
of them were, at some periods of their progress, ex- 
ceedingly distressing, and, to an inexperienced ob- 
server, alarming in their aspect. I will state one 
case. 

Mrs. J. B., after suffering the most agonizing dis- 
tress of various kinds for more than forty-eight hours, 
fell into a profound lethargic state, very much resem- 
bling what is sometimes witnessed in the last stage of 
typhus fever, attended with coldness of the extremi- 
ties. While in this state, Dr. J., who was providen- 
tially passing by, was called in to see her, in my 
absence from the village, and pronounced the case a 
hopeless one. On my return and visiting the patient, 
Mr. B. met me at the door, and with a woful counte- 
nance exclaimed, "Doctor, you have told me all along 
that my wife was not dangerous, and Doct. J. has 
just seen her, and says she can't live." To which I 
replied, "Doct. J. does not know so much about this 
case as I do. Your wife will live and yet do well." 
The next day the friends of the patient were all at 
ease concerning her, and the case ended well in every 
respect. 

Much of the time, during the period of Mrs. B.'s 
greatest sufferings, she was in distressing spasms, re- 
quiring a number of women to manage her; and under 
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an impression that I was directing my efforts mainly 
to prevent a miscarriage, (for by a display and use of 
pills, powders, drops, &c, a feint was kept up of 
doing something,) they besought me in great earnest- 
ness to desist from my purpose, and do what I could 
to save the woman, and if it was necessary to lop off 
the branch to save the parent stem, to do that. But 
in accordance with my conviction that by leaving the 
economy of life to manage her own concerns, in her 
own way, without let or hindrance, the life and wel- 
fare of each and both would be the most effectually 
consulted, that course was undeviatingly pursued. 

Lastly, under the present head, the parturient pains 
of women, than which erring mortals are seldom if 
ever called to experience more exquisite physical suf- 
fering, affords another example of diseased or impaired 
state, from diversion of power. The pain in these 
cases is not in the laboring organ, for the action of 
that is kept above the point of pain, but it is done at 
the expense of its poor neighbors. In a perfect state 
of the human system, such a deplorable necessity of 
suffering one portion of the system to fall into dire 
distress, in order that another portion may be enabled 
to perform its function, will not exist, there will then 
be energy enough to meet every emergency, and 
there will "be nothing to hurt or destroy." 

Second, Third, and Fourth Varieties of the Sec- 
ond Species of Occasional Causes of Disease. 

These varieties consist in a change of external cir- 
cumstances, such as the changes of the seasons, of 
weather, of dress, <fcc. These changes, especially if 
they arc made suddenly, make it more difficult for 
feeble organs to perform their regular round of duties, 
and thereby create a necessity for additional forces, to 
prevent a dropping down in their action, and where 
such additional forces can not be spared for the pur- 
G 
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pose, there must be a faltering of action until the 
necessary aid can be furnished, or the pressure of 
circumstances taken off. These occasional causes 
may be trivial, occasioning but little derangement, or 
they may be sufficient to destroy life. 

If the different parts of the system sustain a sym- 
metrical or equal proportion to each other in their 
capability of endurance, and the overbearing pressure 
operates equally on all parts, there will be a universal 
depression of action, or if the sustaining capability be 
equal, and the pressure operate unequally, the parts 
most under the pressure will be the first to flag. But 
as it is seldom if ever the case, in the present degen- 
erate state of the human system, that such equality of 
parts exists, the pressure will generally, if not always, 
occasion local disturbances, affect the action of some 
parts more than that of others, and such parts in pro- 
portion to the inability to meet the unfavorable change. 
For example, let ten persons be exposed in a storm 
or change of weather sufficient to affect them all, 
under precisely similar external circumstances, and 
they will be differently affected; one may have a com- 
mon cold, another pain in the head, face, or teeth, 
another rheumatism, another fever, and so on. 

EXAMPLES. 

J. I., a lad about twelve years of age, receives a 
violent contusion on the shin, or fore part of the leg 
just above the ankle, by the whirling and falling of a 
heavy cart-wheel, which he is attempting to roll a 
short distance. The part is deeply bruised, and pain 
at the time excruciating. In a few days however, 
it appears sound and well. Six weeks after the 
accident, on a pleasant day early in April, the lad 
wades in a brook an hour or two, with other boys, in 
catching eels; the same evening, he has a chill, fol- 
lowed by high feverish excitement, a deep, heavy, 
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throbbing pain in the previously injured part of the 
leg; an extensive suppuration takes place, baring the 
bone three inches in length on its anterior surface, 
making a sore that is a number of months in healing. 

A. B., another lad eight years old, receives a blow- 
in the head from a stone thrown by another lad. In 
three or four days he appears entirely recovered from 
the effects of the blow: a few days after is out in a 
storm, plays in the w r atcr, and a week therefrom dies 
from an affection of the head. 

How common it is for women under particular cir- 
cumstances, from just having their hands in cold water 
a few moments, or being otherwise exposed to some 
slight change of temperature, to suffer severely days 
and weeks, and sometimes months, from a swelled 
and suppurated breast. 

In these and similar cases, the parts liable to be 
brought into a complaining state, or reduced to dis- 
eased action, are in a feeble, defenseless condition; 
their sources of power, for the present, nearly ex- 
hausted; the forces have been worn down by fatigue 
duty, and need repose. A little care and time will 
place them again on vantage ground, where they will 
be in no more danger of defection, than their now 
more fortunate neighbors. 

I would here remark that these occasional causes 
of disease should not be confounded with what are 
appropriately called noxious causes, that is, causes 
the tendency of whose action is only to injure, both 
in a sound and unsound state of the system. There 
is no evidence that the vicissitudes of the seasons and 
weather are on the whole prejudicial to sound con- 
stitutions ; nay, it may be, and p-robably is, indis- 
pensable to the promotion and establishment of per- 
fect constitutions, that there should be just such 
changes of the seasons and weather as are experi- 
enced, notwithstanding that there is now so much dis- 
tress and devastation occasioned by them: just as the 
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furious blasts that only serve to make the sturdy oak 
strike its roots the deeper, and spread out its branches 
the wider, writhe and scatter to the four winds the 
tender willow growing by its side. 

Third and Last Species of the Proximate Occa- 
sions of Disease. — An Enforcement of the Law 
of Limitation, or Shutting off of Power from 
the Cardinal Functions, for Repairing and Re- 
plenishing Purposes, and a Final Exhaustion of 
the Vital Principle. 

The varieties of this species of proximate occasions 
of disease, or immediate reasons for instituting re- 
pairing and replenishing processes, are endless, and 
no attempt will be made to divide or classify them, 
but two or three examples given to illustrate the gen- 
eral operations of nature, in her efforts to restore her 
damaged machine, and charge it anew with the l 'im- 
petum faciens" of Boerhaave, or vital energy. 

EXAMPLE FIRST. 

A tetotal reforming inebriate, one who is thoroughly 
breaking up from the lowest foundations a long and 
deep-rooted habit of intemperance, furnishes a good 
general example of defective or changed action, from 
the shutting off of power for the prosecution of a 
work of repair. As these cases are unfortunately, 
and yet very fortunately, common about the country, 
most persons of observation have an opportunity of 
witnessing something of the change that is wrought 
in their physical system. This change is much greater 
and more apparent in some individuals of this class 
than others. For our present purpose we will take 
one of the worst cases, one too whose work of reform- 
ation was thoroughly done up. 
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A. II. R., possessing naturally a good constitution, 
handsome form and fine face, through the deforming 
influence of alcohol presents a most forbidding and 
loathsome spectacle, bloated, ulcerated and debili- 
tated. The blood vessels of the face, naturally mi- 
nute, delicate and unblushing, have been unequally 
distended with dark blood, giving the countenance a 
motley and hideous appearance; the irregular, livid, 
bloated and indurated surface of the face is indented 
with rum blossoms, and the whole lighted up in the 
centre with the true alcoholic blaze; and the face 
exhibits but a true picture of the important internal 
organs. Now mark the change. The enemy has 
left the field, the cause of these terrific evils is aban- 
doned, and nature immediately commences the work 
of regeneration. The law of limitation takes the 
place of the law of stimulation; retrenchment is made 
the order of the day; issues of vital energy through 
the old channels, or those through which much of the 
income and most of the old stock had been drawn 
and expended, are greatly curtailed. All the forces 
that can now be safely and prudently spared for the 
purpose, are applied to the eliminating machinery for 
the removal of the great amount of worn out, effete, 
and deleterious matter, which has long been accu- 
mulating in every part of the body, in consequence of 
the debility of the absorbents and excernants, whose 
business it was, while in health and strength, to rid 
the system of these matters. The immediate effects 
of these changes are, loss of appetite, paleness, ema- 
ciation, prostration of strength, increased frequency 
of the pulse, and a most distressing, though inde- 
scribable sense of sinking, which would drive the man 
to almost any course to procure present relief, dis- 
pense with the law of limitation, and enforce again 
the law of stimulation, if he had not set his face like 
a flint the other way. Then follows a long, tedious, 
and troublesome bilious affection; and subsequently 
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other organs are brought under repair and thoroughly 
overhauled, as there is power to push forward the 
restorative operations; and when the analytical and 
synthetical parts of the restorative work are finished, 
the law of limitation still prevails so far as to hold 
back a portion of the income of power from the mus- 
cles of voluntary motion, until all the tissues of the 
body, with their respective fountian heads, are sup- 
plied with the impctum faciens. But the final result 
is a surprising and happy one. The man is physic- 
ally made over. Defective, useless, or cumbersome 
matter, solid and fluid, has been removed, and new 
supplied and charged with vitality, and all the func- 
tions put in successful operation. In this renovating 
process there was much deviation from the natural 
state, both in appearance and action, involving great 
suffering; but no wrong action or wrong condition, on 
the part of the economy of life. The wrong in the 
case lay in the use and action of noxious causes, alco- 
hol and its auxiliaries. The- action of these tended 
directly to the destruction of the body, by wounding 
and rendering unfit for use certain parts of the sys- 
tem on which they acted chemically or mechanically; 
the removal of the injured particles, together with the 
unexpended balance of the noxious agents, was an 
expensive work, and called for an extra appropriation 
of power; and so long as the stock on hand would 
warrant, such appropriations were made, and the 
solids and fluids kept in a healthy condition; — but 
when the stock failed or became inadequate, a partial 
vitiation of the solids and fluids was unavoidable; and 
while the causes continued, the vitiating process could 
but increase, for the worse the condition of the sys- 
tem, the more power it required for its management; 
and thus the exhausting process would have continued 
until the difficulty of sustaining action exceeded the 
ability, but for the fortunate and timely cessation of 
hostilities. 
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EXAMPLE SECOND. — COLDS, OR CATARRHAL AFFECTIONS. 

The most approved and most prevalent theory of 
colds, makes their proximate cause, or foundation dif- 
ficulty, to consist in a prolapsed, torpid, inactive state 
of the perspiratory exhalents ; in consequence of 
which, irritating matters that should have been thrown 
off through these vessels, are retained .in the system, 
and create the disturbances that attend these affec- 
tions. This theory assumes that the atony of the 
extreme vessels has been produced by the sudden 
action on them of debilitating causes, at an unguarded 
moment; that this condition of the exhalents is an 
accidental circumstance, not called for by any pre- 
vious state of the system, and that the remedy con- 
sists in rousing these vessels from their lethargy, when 
their eliminating functions will be resumed, as if 
nothing had happened. Hence the common expres- 
sions, "I have taken a violent cold," "I have a heavy 
cold coming" " took, or caught a cold;" and persons 
will generally tell with much precision, when and 
how they took the thing. Now colds are not taken, 
or caught, nor do they come, they arc not imported, 
but are "home made," manufactured within, "by a 
paulatim, or little by little process." The supposed 
causes of colds, atmospheric changes, sudden, un- 
guarded exposures, &c, sustain about the same rela- 
tion to these affections, that hard times do to bank- 
ruptcies; one reveals the condition of the capillaries, 
the other of the pockets. Heavy bankruptcies, how- 
ever, sometimes occur without any general pressure 
in money matters, and so do heavy colds sometimes 
make their appearance without stress of weather, or 
any unusual exposure. That colds are not accidental 
changes in the capillary vessels, induced by changes 
of temperature, but result from judicious and well- 
directed efforts of the vital economy for renovating 
purposes, any one may satisfy himself by leaving the 
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work in the hands of nature, and carefully observing 
her movements, and noting the results. Other things, 
such as diet, &c, remaining the same, a fair experi- 
ment for a number of years, of the "let alone" treat- 
men/, will show an advantage over the " break up" 
system, in three particulars. 

First, colds will be shorter; secondly, they will be 
more regular in their progress; thirdly, they will leave 
the system in a better condition, and not return as 
often. More than thirty years rigid adherence to the 
course here recommended, in my own person and 
family, together with the testimony of others, is my 
warrant for the above assertion. Catarrhal affections, 
in their nature and tendency, resemble other diseases, 
and as they arc more common, and less dreaded in 
their termination, they afford an easy and favorable 
entrance upon a course of experiments for testing the 
general principle involved in all diseases. 

It is only the deep-seated and protracted colds 
that come fairly under the third species of occasional 
causes of disease, as resulting from an enforcement of 
the law of limitation for repairing and replenishing pur- 
poses, blight or short colds, generally have for their 
proximate occasion, the pressure of external circum- 
stances, such as changes in the temperature of the 
surrounding medium, in which the body may be at 
the time, whether from warm to cold, or from cold to 
warm, — for putting on flannel or woolen dress, after a 
linen or thinner one, will sometimes bring on a cold. 
At the time that the change is made, the capillaries 
that arc to be affected by it are reduced to a low 
extremity in their sustaining funds, and but just able 
to keep up their action at its usual rate under existing 
circumstances. Any change, therefore, in these cir- 
cumstances, that makes it more difficult for them to 
support the same rate of action, or that shall disturb 
the present harmony or equilibrium of their action, 
will cause them to falter and fall in their action below 
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the common level, while there may be no change in 
the current receipts of sustaining energy by these 
vessels. 

The original producing causes of catarrhal' affec- 
tions — those that break down the energies of the 
catarrhal tissues, or system of vessels that are the 
seat of colds, may he the same in every variety of 
these affections, and there is, also, doubtless, a blend- 
ing of the proximate occasions, in some cases, partly 
recuperative, and in part from an aggravation of cir- 
cumstances. But it is the deliberate and thorough 
breaking up of old foundations — deep-laid and long- 
cumulative wrongs inflicted on the most important 
vital organs — which is now to be considered. These 
repairing processes may be and sometimes are com- 
menced under the pressure of extrinsic circumstances, 
but more commonly persons who have heavy colds 
on them may look in vain for any such excuse to offer 
for their calamity. The strong upward tendency of 
vitality, or the patience and long-suffering of nature 
under the infliction of injuries, is no where more 
manifest than in the long postponement of these reno- 
vating processes. In these cases, as in all others, 
injuries are repaired as fast and as far as they can 
be, without enforcing the law of limitation, imme- 
diately after their infliction; and the balances of the 
uncanceled injuries are carried forward to new ac- 
count, and so reluctant is kind mother Nature to suf- 
fer derangement to take place in this cardinal part 
of the machinery, that these balances arc allowed 
to accumulate without pressing a claim for settle- 
ment, " until forbearance ceases to be a virtue. 
In some constitutions these matters are so adjusted 
and managed, that during a long life they are never 
pressed home upon the attention of their proprietors, 
so that they know nothing by their own experience 
what these ills mean; some others are but rarely 
affected with them, two or three times in sixty or 
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eighty years, and but a small proportion of the mass 
of mankind have a deep, heavy, protracted cold, 
oftener than once in from three to eight or ten years, 
even in civilized society, where with broken down 
constitutions and perverted stomachs, the procuring 
causes of colds, are freely indulged in; yea, where 
high medical authority teaches, both by example and 
precept, that it is "utter nonsense, the merest quack- 
ery, to say to a man that he shall not regard the 
promptings of nature within him, that he shall go 
counter to the dictates of appetite." But when it 
becomes indispensable to the peace, harmony, and 
future well-being of the social compact, that these 
deferred claims should be adjusted by due course of 
law, they will be urged to final settlement with an 
almost resistless purpose and perseverence. True, a 
suit may sometimes be postponed for a few days, or 
even weeks after it has been fairly commenced, by 
the interposition of a strong bar thrown in by an 
unwise and injudicious opposing counselor; but such 
attempts to get rid of pay day are fruitless, to say the 
least of them. 

Perhaps there arc no diseases to which the human 
system is liable, about which greater and more ruin- 
ous mistakes are entertained, than in relation to the 
whole matter of colds. The opinion is almost uni- 
versal, 

First, That instead of their having their founda- 
tion in a rotten state of the tissues affected by them 
—which have long needed a breaking up and work- 
ing over— they are brought on at once or within a 
short period, by some imprudence or unfortunate 
exposure. 

Secondly, That instead of the tendency of the ac- 
tion concerned in the affection being to the promotion 
of health and prolongation of life — the salvation of 
important organs from pending bankruptcy and ruin — 
the action is tending to the destruction of life; and 
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that, in many cases at least, if it is not broken up 
seasonably, it will "seize and fasten upon the vitals," 
beyond the possibility of removal, and plunge the 
individuals into fatal consumption. And, 

Thirdly, That if taken in season they are curable, 
may be broken up in a short time, or very much 
shortened in their course; whereas the fact is, that 
all opposition but aggravates and protracts the cure. 

Most persons of mature age not only believe in the 
curability of colds, but have each a favorite infallible 
remedy or method for curing them. 

"I can cure any cold in twenty-four hours," said a 
blustering Thorn psonian doctor. A few months after- 
wards, he wanted to know what was good for a cold, 
he had " taken a terrible one." Physicians that have 
been in practise a few years, generally exercise a 
good degree of modesty in regard to their claims to 
infallibility in the cure of colds, or any other disorder 
of the human system, but young physicians are full 
of their "break-up" notions. 

Soon after commencing a settled systematic war- 
fare upon the laws and operations of human life, 
under the authority of the state of Connecticut, I had 
the misfortune to be "attacked" and invaded in my 
own person, by "a violent, cold." After a few inef- 
fectual attempts to dislodge the enemy by slight skir- 
mishing, I resolved on mustering some of my heavy 
artillery, and taking him by storm. In a short time, 
to all appearance, the coast was clear, and I was 
highly complimented by the family with which I was 
boarding, for my skill in managing colds; to which I 
replied in substance, that if 1 had not medical prow- 
ess sufficient to make a cold succumb, I would give 
up the ship. But, 

"Ah, luckless speech and bootless boast, 
For which / paid full dear." 

In a few days the enemy showed a bold front again, 
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and so impregnably had he fortified himself, that all 
the assaults which I dared to make produced no 
serious or lasting impression upon him; and I put in 
requisition my choicest troops, marshaled in a variety 
of forms, and urged repeatedly to the onset with 
every degree of warrantable force, according to the 
most approved tactics of the day, for it was no little 
mortification to my professional pride to go barking 
about the streets with a paltry cold, carrying at the 
same time a license in my pocket to cure all manner 
of diseases, and especially after I had so recently 
played the braggadocio. 

With what astonishment do I now look back upon 
such more than Don Quixotte folly and madness. 
Had I, in a fit of knight-errantry, madly attacked a 
furious, clattering wind-mill, and come off with a sound 
drubbing, it would have been a wise and meritorious 
act, in comparison with that in which I was engaged, 
attempting with deadly, hostile weapons, to compel 
the vital power to desist from a lawful, well-timed, 
necessary, and healthful operation. Since I aban- 
doned the idea and the practice of trying to take the 
helm out of nature's hand, and steer the ship myself, 
or compel her to keep the ship before the wind at all 
hazards, I have had much opportunity of witnessing 
the two methods of treating colds, to wit, letting them 
alone, and fighting them. The result has strengthened 
my conviction that diseased action is right action. 
Most colds, as well as most other common, every day 
derangements, will be ephemeral, short-lived, under 
almost any treatment. If there is no necessity for a 
long disease — a long renovating process — the vital 
forces cannot be driven into one. They may be injured, 
enfeebled, destroyed, but they can not be made to 
exhibit, for example, the phenomena of small pox, 
without the previous action of small-pox virus on the 
system, nor of yellow fever, unless the specific causes 
of yellow fever have previously laid a foundation for 
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it; no more can they be made to exhibit the phenom- 
ena of a deep, thorough, protracted breast cold, when 
a long train of the legitimate action of irritants on 
the capillaries of the system, and particularly those 
of the lungs, and their appendices, has not previously 
made such a manifestation necessary. And when one 
of these renovating processes has been perfected, all 
the instruments of motion thoroughly refitted for their 
work, and well supplied with motory power, they can 
not be driven again through the same train of dis- 
eased action, till a new foundation is laid for it. A 
man of good constitution, who has been recently per- 
fectly M cured " of, or rather by a long, heavy cold, is 
therefore in no more danger of having another one 
soon, let his exposures be what they may, than he is 
of having the small-pox, when he has not been under 
the influence of small-pox contagion. He may be 
exposed to changes of temperature, in form and se- 
verity sufficient to break down his system, but he will 
be likely to have almost any other form of disease, or 
impaired action than a cold. 

I have now in my mind's eye a number of men, in 
the prime and meridian of life, who have respectively 
at different periods within the last four years, had the 
catarrhal departments of their physical corporations 
thoroughly overhauled, repaired, and fitted up in ample 
order, and restocked with energy. They were each 
a number of months under the painful and unwelcome 
process; one in particular, a strong, muscular man, 
who was more immediately under my observation 
than the others, had "a violent, cold upon him" during 
most of the winter of 1842—3, and tried a variety of 
means to " break it up" and » throw it off." Some of 
his friends were apprehensive that " it would throw 
him into a consumption," not aware that its tendency 
was to "throw him" directly the other way. These 
men will now enjoy for a considerable period, an im- 
munity from such terrible retributions; it will take 
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them a number of years, with a diligent use of well 
adapted means, to break down the renovated organs 
and energies to a point that will compel these vigilant, 
active, and devoted servants of theirs, to re-inflict 
upon them so severe a penalty for the transgression 
of the laws of health. Some individuals inherit a 
strong catarrhal diathesis, and by fostering this dispo- 
sition it becomes habitual, and very slight causes act- 
ing directly upon the catarrhal tissues, will reduce 
them to a complaining point; they are born in a sub- 
stratum of colds and coughs, and without special care 
to improve this constitutional defect, in it they will 
" travel all their days, to reap" consumption. 

EXAMPLE THIRD. 

The following extreme case is offered in support of 
the position that the vital economy guards with espe- 
cial care the citadel of life; and yet, that when an 
important end can be answered by a concentration of 
all the otherwise disposable force upon the recupera- 
tive machinery, where their operations lie beyond 
the field of human ken; or by holding them back 
from all service, locking them up for a short season- 
to augment their power for the compassing of an 
important object; — such disposition will be made of 
the forces, under the safe-keeping restriction. 

Croup. Subject, Theodore Weld, infant son of Mr. 
R. E. Gillett, Oberlin, Ohio. The case occurred in 
the fall of 1841, when the child was about one vear 
old. 

The disease was of more than ordinary length for 
croup, which was of unmixed and inflammatory char- 
acter; but being left free to pursue its own course* 
was regular throughout, by paroxysms, both in its 
rise and decline. 

For a number of hours previous to the critical or 
turning point, for the special purpose of noticing which 
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the case is here introduced, the life of the child was 
mostly despaired of by the parents and friends; a 
clergyman had been called in, and the rite of bap- 
tism performed. The muscular strength was much 
reduced, and the powers of life were apparently near 
complete and final exhaustion; the effort at coughing 
and catching for breath grew fainter and fainter, till 
all seemed hushed and quiet in death. Presently, 
however, we perceived a little heaving of the chest, 
and breathing recommenced, feebly at first, but in- 
creasing in strength. An effort was made at cough- 
ing, which brought within reach of extraction a quan- 
tity of tough, viscid phlegm, followed by a freer 
respiration and general improvement of symptoms, 
which inspired us with the hope that the crisis was 
past. But in two or three hours these hopes were 
blasted by another decline and apparent death scene, 
which continued a little longer than the first. Again 
the child revived, and for two or three hours more 
gave some promise of life, when it sunk the third 
time, and for a longer period than before. Once 
more it breathed, and from that time there was an 
upward and onward movement to established health, 
since which it has been a bright, active, little boy, 
enjoying uniform good health, with the exception of 
having the whooping cough and measles, through 
which it passed with ease, and without any special 
effort to help nature. 

The course pursued in this case was new in this 
section of country. The parents of the child were 
well established in the new doctrine and treatment of 
disease, and stood firm and unshaken through the 
trial; but some friends present on the occasion, were 
much concerned and distressed in view of the cruel 
aspect of things. To leave a poor, helpless babe, to 
struggle alone "in its nurse's arms," with the grim 
monster disease, seemed to them almost unpardonable. 
" Whv," said they, " the difficulty consists in a bladder 
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in the throat, a false membrane, produced by the dry. 
ing and thickening of lymph — a sizy portion of the 
blood exuded from the mucus membrane, the inner, 
lining coat of the wind-pipe — and unless means are 
used to break up and remove that adventitious mem- 
brane, which obstructs the air passage, the child can 
no more live than if it were under water, or had a 
ligature drawn tight around its neck." Very plausi- 
ble, on the wrong action theory, which views the 
movements and changes in disease in a belligerent 
aspect; but the " let alone" treatment adopted and 
pursued in this case, was dictated by the right action 
theory. The lax, congested state of the bronchial 
vessels, the exudation and inspissation of lymph, oc- 
casioning difficult breathing, &c, were evils, sore 
evils, but they were a choice of evils. The ship of 
life, from the operation of causes beyond the control 
of the master and the crew, was in a perilous conditon 
on a lee rock-girt coast, and the only safe alternative 
was to "-Bout ship," '"Weather the point," and get 
to sea. There was no danger in the maneuvering; the 
confusion on board, created by the sudden turnings 
of the ship, thrashing of the sails and spars was in- 
convenient and unpleasant to the passengers, but the 
danger was in being wrecked upon the rocks; the 
object and tendency of the maneuvering were to pre- 
vent this, and if there was a possibility of escape, 
under the circumstances of the case, the combined 
skill and power of the whole ship's company was 
pledged to effect it, and never were they exerted with 
more untiring and vigilant circumspection. And what 
spectacle could be more imposing, though mixed with 
much painful solicitude, than to see the noble vessel, 
freighted with an immortal mind, brought three suc- 
cessive times, with the utmost regularity and pre- 
cision, so "close haul upon the wind," as to look and 
run it directly in the eye, and yet "up helm" and 
gently "bear away" in season to prevent a fatal "luff- 
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ing to,"' till at length the narrow defile is past, or the 
extreme point of rock weathered, and the gallant 
young ship riding majestically before the wind again, 
with all her canvass spread, in an open sea. In this 
view of the case, what temerity it would have been 
in me to lay violent hands upon the captain, and at- 
tempt to compel him to put Ids ship before the wind, 
and make smooth water of it, while the breakers 
were foaming and dashing among the ledges at a short 
distance under his lee! But, figure aside, at the ex- 
treme point of deviation from the natural state, when 
vitality was to human appearance extinct, there was 
no danger to be apprehended from the symptoms — from 
the condition in which the instruments of motion were 
held. The only question in regard to the safety of 
the child was, is there power enough in the system, 
under existing circumstances, to meet the exigency of 
the case, to surmount the difficulty, whatever that 
may be, which lies in the way of the vital forces, and 
for the removal or correction of which they have 
turned aside from their natural course. The same 
law or governing principle which controlled the pow- 
er, (on which life or health and all vital action de- 
pends,) a week or an hour previous to the commence- 
ment of the disease or impaired action, when the 
child to all appearance was in good health, controlled 
it still; and the stimulus of stern necessity, or prin- 
ciple of obedience to fixed and healthful law, from 
which it cannot swerve, would certainly secure such a 
disposal of it, as was best adapted to prolong life. 
When physicians succeed in procuring temporary re- 
lief in croup a little sooner than it would otherwise 
be afforded by a natural operation without such inter- 
ference, it is not by doing the work themselves, nor 
by helping nature to do it. Calomel, tartar-emetic, 
squills, 1 topical bleeding, blistering, &c, possess no 
power, alone or adjunctively with the economy of 
life to sustain vital action. Nothing but the vis vita 
7 
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itself can do this. It is therefore only by playing 
upon the law of stimulation, and compelling, for the 
time, a partial restoration of the power to the feeble 
organs, that the action is raised, and relief obtained, 
and when they fail of reaching and drawing forth 
power by a stimulating process, they fail to procure 
relief; and in either event the compulsory interference 
is a "counteraction of the living principle," which 
only results in a protraction of the cure, and augment- 
ation of danger. Facts arc my vouchers for the cor- 
rectness of this theory. In the whole course of my 
professional services, or attendance upon the sick, the 
number of cases of croup treated by me on the no 
interference system, exceeds those which I treated on 
the opposition plan. Of the former I lost none; of the 
latter, two. The case detailed above, was the most 
threatening of any one managed in accordance with 
my present views; — taken together, I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that the cases in wdvich the operations 
of nature were not interfered with, were shorter and 
milder than those that were subjected to medical 
interposition. Two cases of about medium violence, 
occurred at the same time. On the night of the 25th 
of December, 1838, about one o'clock, I was called 
into the family of Mr. Abel Smith, of Derby, Conn., 
to see Susan Finley. The little girl had attended 
Christmas eve in the neighborhood, and returned 
home somewhat indisposed from a cold, as the family 
thought, but soon showed symptoms of croup, in the 
shrill, barking cough, flushed face, anxious counte- 
nance, and difficult breathing. After giving some 
general directions for the management of the case, I 
returned home, and met at my door a messenger 
requesting me to go in haste to L. Osborn's, Esq., to 
see Grace Tomlinson, young niece of Mrs. Tomlinson, 
whom I found struggling under a pretty severe recu- 
perative process called croup. Gave directions, re- 
turned home, slept quietly till morning, (which I could 
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not have done with my old views of disease,) and 
then revisited my young patients, and found them 
quite comfortable. 

I would not be understood to hold the opinion that 
no children would die with the croup if treated 
properly. Far from it. I believe that for some gen- 
erations yet to come, there will be deaths in infancy 
and childhood, occurring under every form of disease, 
diminishing, however, in frequency, until the appointed 
time comes, when "There shall be no more thence an 
infant of days." 

HEREDITARY DISEASES. 

It is well known that some families are specially 
subject to lung consumptions, others to gouty or 
rheumatic diseases, and others again to sick head- 
ache, or some particular affection which is more com- 
mon to those families respectively than to others, and 
that this liability is traceable in such families from 
one generation to another, and sometimes in a long 
line. I am acquainted with a remarkable instance of 
hereditary predisposition to insanity in the families 
or blood kin of a particular name; which descends 
lineally from father to son, and ramifies, as the 
families branch off, among first, second, third, &c. 
cousins. These hereditary affections have their pro- 
ducing causes and proximate occasions in common 
with all diseases. The object in introducing them to 
the notice of the reader is simply to point out to him 
the manner of their transmission to posterity, and 
safe keepino- and perpetuation in the individuals and 
families to and through which they descend. The 
predisposing diathesis, or defective state of body on 
which they are reared, is transmitted to posterity by 
a law of propagation, or principle which secures the 
impress of the parent upon the offspring, which 
is well known but not sufficiently regarded. But 
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the manner in which the predisposition is kept in 
being, and quickened into life, against the counter- 
acting influence of the law of cqulibrium, which tends 
strongly to remove defects, and elevate every part of 
the system beyond the reach of depressing influences, 
is not so well understood. As a preliminary step to 
such an understanding, it is essential to know and 
keep in mind the fact that the different departments 
of labor in the human system arc independent of each 
other in their sources of power, that they arc not 
supported on the common stock principle, and that 
no organ, whatever may be its ability or disposition, 
can send aid to another, either backwards, forwards, 
or sideways. The only source of aid to an individual 
organ or to a circle of organs, (for in some cases a 
number are grouped together, and have their power 
in common,) beyond its own resources, is the general 
depository, and when this is drained, it has no other 
than its own. When, therefore, any part of the sys- 
tem is seriously crippled, no matter when or how it 
was done, there will be danger, from present views 
of disease, and of the effects of remedial agents, and 
of diet, of its being perpetuated by an abuse of the 
law of stimulation. If any variety of the specific 
occasions of disease bring the crippled organ down to 
a complaining point, this being construed into a spirit 
or state of rebellion, means arc at once sought out 
and applied to quell the supposed rebellion; — and it 
so happens, that the means or weapons, and those only, 
that are hostile to the part, are adapted to produce 
a temporary quietus, or delusive repose; — and those 
that possess the greatest power to injure, also possess, 
as a general rule, the highest faculty of making believe. 
that they do the most good; — and what is truly won- 
derful, and well calculated to deceive, is that while they 
are artfully and smoothly covering over an old wound Y 
with most consummate skill they inflict a new one 
on the same parts, and deeper, than the one which 
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they have apparently healed. This delusion should 
be well understood, and for a plainer exposition of it, 
we will take a familiar example, a hereditary sick 
headache. Narcotics are its producing cause; tea is 
the queen of narcotics, and green tea the queen of 
teas. Now when the sensibility of the defective parts 
can no longer be kept out of the " blues," by ordinary 
teas, or at their ordinary strength, a cup of very 
strong green tea will generally elevate the sensibility 
and dispel the blues; but while, with its well tempered, 
ctherial blade, it cuts its way into the repository of 
power, and gives free egress to the retained and ac- 
cumulating energies, and thus raises the dejected 
sensibility above the complaining point, and even sets 
it on tip-toe; by that very act it lays a broader and 
deeper foundation for a recurrence, in an aggravated 
decree, of the same kind of sufferings as those which 
it now removes with so much apparent kindness. If 
tea drinkers complain that the charge here made 
against their favorite beverage is libellous, and claim 
that the temporary cure of a sick head ache, (for this 
is the most that can be made of it,) by a concentration 
of the wonder-working remedy, is not performed by 
a poisonous operation,' but is accomplished in a truly 
sanative style, by some secret art or device, which no 
one has had the good fortune yet to discover, and 
which, perchance, may act in some way analogous to 
the spirit of necromancy which Brand rcth and other 
nostrum mongers infuse into their potent remedies, we 
will take another example, a case in which oprum has 
laid a foundation for periodical sufferings 1 he poi- 
sonous nature of this drug is undisputed and indis- 
putable; and of all the physical distress which it has 
been my lot to witness, few cases have exceeded some 
turns of periodical sufferings that have fallen under 
my notice and care, in opium caters, and which noth- 
ing would palliate but redoubled doses of opium, so 
that this poisonous drug was most manifestly both 
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"cause and cure." Now if the palliative operation 
of this most powerful agent can be accounted for on 
any other principle than the one just explained, we 
are ignorant of it, and if this be the true principle on 
which agents of this kind act in affording present 
relief from suffering, then we need look no further for 
the reason why local disabilities, imperfections or 
defects, are perpetuated in the same individuals and 
often handed down to distant generations. Indeed, 
were it not for the restorative principle of life, which 
is incessantly and untiringly at work to counteract the 
ruinous tendency of man's own suicidal acts, many 
families and communities, with their present mode of 
living, would soon become extinct. 



SECTION IV. 



ANALYSIS OF SOME OF THE MOST PROMINENT PHE- 
NOMENA OR SYMPTOMS OF DISEASE. 



It will be my object, more especially, in this section, 
to show that the settled deviation of action in the hu- 
man system from the natural state, while the body is 
at rest, or that deranged action, that would be called 
morbid or diseased action, has its foundation in defi- 
ciency of vital power. 

By " natural state" I mean the ordinary standard of 
health for any given individual. By "deficiency of 
power" is meant a want of force to prevent derange- 
ment under present circumstances, whether the force 
be more or less than the same parts possess at any oth- 
er time. 

Before proceeding to the proposed analysis I will 
give a few marks of good health, which may serve in 
6ome measure as a guide to our inquiries. 

First mark — Slow pulse; firm, steady and uniform 
in its beat, not easily disturbed, and, when thrown from 
its balance by the operation of powerful disturbing 
causes, soon recovers it again when those causes cease 
to affect it, unless an overpowering injury has been in- 
flicted upon parts concerned in this action. 

Second mark — Slow and firm respiration — not easily 
hurried or perturbed by running, ascending a hill or 
flight of stairs, emotions of the mind, &c. 

Third mark — A steady, equal and uniform tempera- 
ture of the body, and comparatively cool state of the 
skin, maintained at the same points under great chan- 
ges in external circumstances, such as vicissitudes of 
the seasons, change of weather or climate, or temper- 
ature of rooms, in exercise or at rest. 

Fourth mark — Great muscular force subject to the 
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will in the muscles of voluntary motion, and, in the 
involuntary muscles, to the functions of the parts to 
which they belong. 

Fifth mark — A prompt, energetic and concurrent ex- 
ecution of the synthetic and analytic, or composing and 
decomposing functions. This is a very important and 
significant token of health. On a faithful and proper 
discharge of these functions depends the stability of 
the human system. The secretory or formative system 
of vessels builds up the fabric and repairs its wastes, 
while the execrning or decomposing system takes it 
to pieces and throws it away. No sooner does a par- 
ticle of bone, muscle, nerve or any solid portion of the 
body become disqualified for its office or place than it 
is caught up by a vigilant absorbant, when the stock 
of vital funds is ample, passed into ihe general mass 
of circulating fluids, and, with whatever may be super- 
fluous in that mass, hurried out of the body, and anoth- 
er particle of precisely the same size and shape is ap- 
plied in its place, endowed with vitality, and recog- 
nised as a constituent part of the living body, and 
which cheerfully enters upon the appropriate duties 
devolving upon it. From the operation of this general 
law of transition the renovators themselves are not ex- 
empt; for these too are frequently renewed. A good 
evidence that the synthetic and analytic functions are 
well performed, in an adult individual, is found in the 
retention of the same size, form and weight. 

Sixth mark — An efficient and uniform action of those 
delicately attenuated blood vessels, that are woven in- 
to a fine net-work and drawn closely over the whole 
body, which constitute a large part of the important 
organs, and enter largely into all of the soft solids, 
and arc called by physicians capillary or hair-like ves- 
sels, from their fineness. These little vessels are the 
ultimate ramifications or divisions of the great artery 
and vein of the body, and form the conduits through 
which nutriment is carried to all parts of the system, 
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and the blood returned to the heart. That portion of 
these little blood vessels that constitute the covering 
of the body called the true skin, though so exceeding- 
ly minute, are so numerous and compactly interwoven, 
that the point of the finest needle cannot be made to 
pierce through the skin or any part of the body with- 
out drawing blood — and, strange as it may appear, 
when these vessels possess the highest degree of vital- 
ity, they circulate the most blood through them in a 
given time, and yet show it the least. This fact should 
be well pondered; — it will be noticed again and com- 
mented upon more particularly under the analysis of 
the symptom of disease called congestion, or fullness 
of blood vessels. 

The individual who possesses the two last mentioned 
evidences of health in the highest degree, while heap- 
pears more unchangeable than another individual who 
has these evidences in a lower degree, is in reality 
more changeable; that is, he is taken to pieces often- 
er — made anew faster. 

The evidences of good health given above form but 
a small part of what might be adduced, but they will 
answer our present purpose. Let it be remembered, 
as we pass to a consideration of some of the promi- 
nent marks of disease, that a high degree of health 
can only be sustained by a high degree of vital ener- 
gy, — that this power is the basis of all vital action, — 
that if it be withheld from any part by intercepting 
the passage from the brain, the action of that part fails 
until the impediment is removed and the energy restor- 
ed. 

ANALYSIS OF DISEASE. 

FIRST SYMPTOM. 

Derangement of the action of the heart and arteries. 
The dcvfalion may be in any degree, from a violent. 
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throbbing or beating on the one hand, to an almost im- 
perceptible action on the other. That a preternatu- 
rally quick and frequent pulse may be occasioned by, 
or depend solely on a deficiency of vital power, I sup- 
pose few if any physicians would deny, for in almost 
all cases of decline, as the vital energies wane, the 
pulse becomes more frequent, often so much so as to 
render it impossible to distinguish and count the beats. 
But how to account for the strong " trip hammer" pulse 
on the principle of deficiency of power is the poser. 
That the pulse docs sometimes beat with more force 
than is natural to it., or than it ever does in the most 
healthy condition of the heart and arteries, is unques- 
tionably true. But as it will be more convenient for 
me to show how this fact is reconcilable with the the- 
ory of deficiency of power as its proximate occasion, 
in connection with a similar apparent difficulty found 
in tonic spasms, I will defer the further consideration 
of it to what I have to say on the irregular spasmodic 
affection of muscles; except merely to observe in this 
connection, that it is much more rare than is general- 
ly supposed, for an artery to beat with more force in 
any form of disease than it does in the vigor of health. 
There are many hollow hearted throbbing pulses that 
are mistaken for heavy ones, that do not exert as much 
efficient, go a head force as the same arteries do in a 
healthy state. 



SECOND SYMPTOM. 



Impaired respiration or difficult brcatliing. This phe- 
nomenon, except when the air passage is obstructed, 
(and the obstruction, unless by a foreign substance, is 
based on debility,) is so obviously founded in deficiency 
of power, that it needs only a passing remark. A 
knowledge of the construction of the respiratory or- 
gans, which are known to act on the principle of the 
common bellows, would lead one to believe that noth- 
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ing but power was wanting to keep the lungs in play. 
But a little observation of facts will place the matter 
beyond doubt. Having in former years been much 
troubled myself with difficult breathing, 1 was led to 
inquire into its pathology, and found these facts to be 
true in relation to it, not only in my own case but in 
others, that, during the progress of severe asthmatic 
affections, or protracted paroxysms of difficult breath- 
ing, Under favorable circumstances of mind and body, 
the breathing would occasionally at least be quite com- 
fortable; the chest would have free play, showing that 
nothing was wanting to move the bellows but power; 
and after I had settled down in my present views of 
disease, believing that the creation of power directly 
or indirectly was not only beyond my ability, but that 
also shifting it from some other part to the lungs for 
a short season, by forcing into operation the law of 
stimulation, on the whole did more harm than good, I 
left difficult breathing to itself, as I did other difficul- 
ties, to be relieved by the natural accumulation of 
power, and never found my confidence in this respect 
misplaced. Cases would sometimes appear threatening 
for a while, but pass off happily sooner or later; and 
sooner for being let alone than if interfered with. 
u Doctor," said Capt. T., when he could get breath 
enough to enunciate, for he had run himself into diffi- 
cult breathing, " my wife can't breathe much longer, 
unless you do something for her immediately." M Why, 
Capt.," said I, "your wife can't stop breathing if she 
tries." But I posted off with my potent powders and 
drops, and when, as was supposed, they had had suffi- 
cient time to operate effectually, the breathing was re- 

lieved. 

In this case the difficult breathing was occasioned 
by diversion of power; a portion of the common ra- 
tion to the lungs was more needed at the time some- 
where else; but had the demand for it been ever so 
great in that direction, before the lungs would have 
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been left to cease their motion, power would have been 
held back from all the other portions of the general 
tissue or circle of parts with which the lungs were 
connected by a common dependence for sustaining 
and moving energy, and appropriated for the use of 
the lungs. 

Difficult breathing is sometimes charged to spas- 
modic stricture, and the spasmodic stricture to irrita- 
tion; but if all this be true, it is only multiplying the 
same proximate occasion once or twice; — deficiency oj 
power is at the bottom, and runs through the whole. 

THIRD SVMrTOM. 

Change of temperature— too much or too little heat. 
This is a common symptom in most cases of serious 
derangement. " Why what a burning fever he has. 
Doctor, can't you subdue that fever?" It is important 
to know what it is that needs to be subdued, before 
we undertake the work of subjugation. How animal 
heat is produced, physiologists are not yet fully agreed, 
but let the manner of its production be what it may, 
chemical or secretory or both, it must be under the 
control of vitality; for, so far as it results from the un- 
ion of carbon with oxygen, the process by which the 
union is effected must be enforced and regulated by 
vital action; — simple admixture of oxygen and carbon 
at the temperature of the body would not ensure com- 
bustion, and the quantities of the respective ingredi- 
ents must be accurately weighed for use every moment, 
or else the consumers of alcohol and animal food 
would be in a constant fever; for it is very obvious 
from the dark color of their blood, that it is most of the 
time "rich in carbon," and oxygen is always at hand, 
and can be commanded by the lungs at all times, in 
any quantity; so that if the supply of heat depended 
simply upon a chemical process, the combustion would 
be limited only by the supply of carbon, and the pro- 
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duction of heat very irregular — but it is not so. When 
carbon is furnished in too large a quantity, the excess 
is held back and suffered to accumulate until its pres- 
ence can be no longer endured, when nature makes a 
bonfire of it. 

The temperature of the human body may, therefore, 
be regarded as depending on a double vital operation, 
one part of which may be called the calorific or heat- 
making, and the other calorifuge or heat-dispelling 
and regulating process. When all parts of the ma- 
chinery concerned in this two-fold operation are in or- 
der and well supplied with motive energy, this double 
function will be conducted with so much unanimity 
and efficiency as to maintain the temperature of the 
body at one point — the ninety-eighth degree of Fahr- 
enheit's thermometer. If the calorific process is quick- 
ened by exercise or otherwise, and more heat genera- 
ted in a given time than is common, the calorifuge pro- 
cess will be accelerated in the same proportion, and 
the superabundance of heat thrown off. and vice versa. 
But when the complicated machinery in this depart- 
ment of the animal economy becomes so disabled, at 
any time, that it cannot produce the requisite quantity 
of heat, the temperature must consequently fall, and 
in proportion to such default. If the interruption is 
sudden and considerable, it will occasion a cold chill; 
if protracted, a continued coldness. 

When the calorific process is sustained, and more 
heat produced than can pass off by radiation, and the 
calorifuge process is suspended, or the action of the 
capillary cxhalcnts is too feeble lo carry off the ex- 
cess of caloric, it will accumulate, and be limited only 
by the law of radiation, until the calorifuge function is 
re-established. There is no wrong action— no cessa- 
tion of one kind of action and the introduction of 
another diametrically opposite to the healthy, "in the 
interim of which the patient feels the chill. There 
is but one kind of machinery— one kind of power by 
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which it is worked — and but one governing principle. 
Want of power in the joint capacity of the double 
function is the simple reason why the harmony of its 
action is interrupted, and the temperature changed; — 
rest, for the replenishment of power, is the only rem- 
edy. 

The interruption of the harmonious action between 
the calorific and calorifugc functions may be general 
or partial, affecting the temperature of the whole sys- 
tem, or parts of it. 

There is one circumstance connected with feverish 
heat that should be known by every body, — it never 
rises more than seven, eight or nine degrees above the 
healthy standard — this may be uncomfortable, but can 
do no serious mischief. The temperature is prevent- 
ed from rising higher than one hundred and six or sev- 
en degrees by the law of radiation. The human body 
is a good conductor of heat, as is proved by the rapid 
cooling of the body when bereft of the vital princi- 
ple; and this conducting power is increased in propor- 
tion as the temperature rises, just as water flows off 
the faster as the river rises, spreads its current, and 
Increases its rapidity. So that there is no danger of 
burning up or nidting, even if nature should be under 
the necessity of making up a bonfire now and then, 
to get rid of a superabundance of carbon; except it 
be in old topers, who are said sometimes to burn up 
from spontaneous combustion, or the accidental com- 
munication of fire from their pipes or otherwise, 

FOURTH SYMPTOM. 

<An irregular or spasmodic affection of the muscles. 
This is a very prominent element of disease. It is 
generally admitted that this symptom very commonly 
originates in debility; and the old theory of wrong ac^ 
tion makes it a wasting, destructive operation. Henqe 
a perplexing question has arisen — u If spasm has its 
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origin in debility, loss of power, and at the same time 
increases the debility by a more rapid exhaustion of 
power than the natural action would do, why does it 
stop, after it has become general — affecting the whole 
system — and nothing done to break it up or check its 
progress, until it has exhausted the vital energies and 
destroyed life ?" 

To this question no satisfactory answer can be 
given, on the theory of wrong action. For if the 
spasmodic action be wrong under the circumstances in 
which it was introduced and is continued — tends di- 
rectly to the destruction of life; and the conservative 
power of the system is not a match for it at the out- 
set; and in spite of all natural resistance becomes 
rampant — gains and holds a universal sway over the 
organism; the power of resistance diminishing ac- 
cording to the prevalence of disordered and disorder- 
ing action; and the circumstances being the same, 
what possible chance can there be without foreign 
interference — the interposition of art — either to 
weaken the enemy, or throw in succor to the opposing, 
forces? Yet it is well known to physicians, that 
there arc spasmodic affections that pervade the whole 
system, become very terrific in their appearance, ex- 
ceedingly distressing and annoying to the subject of 
them, and protracted for days, in which there is no 
more danger to life, if the disease is suffered to pur- 
sue its own course, without molestation or restraint, 
than there is in a common tooth ache. 

The difficulties all vanish on the theory of right 
action. Want of power is the immediate occasion of 
the spasmodic action, but the spasmodic action has 
no tendency to waste power — the kind of power that 
is deficient and now recruiting — any more than the 
irregular motion of the mill, from which most of the 
water has been shut, does in wasting the head of 
water back of the gate. 
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. For the benefit of the general reader, I will give 8 
little of the anatomy of the parts immediately con- 
cerned in muscular action, before proceeding to the 
analysis of the phenomenon in question. The agents 
or instruments of motion are of two kinds, muscle 
and nerve. Muscles are distinct portions, fibres, or 
threads of flesh, which, by contracting, perform the 
motions of the body. A very good idea of the mus- 
cles may be obtained by uniting in a bundle, a quan- 
tity of fine threads of gum-clastic. Their power to 
contract is derived from the presence of the vital 
principle. This property or susceptibility of con- 
traction or shortening, is called contractility. 

Nerves are white, soft, inelastic cords, originating 
in the brain and spinal marrow, are distributed to 
every part of the body, and are the immediate organ* 
of sensation and motion. Formerly the nerves were 
supposed to be only the organs of sensation. It is 
known now, however, that there are at least two sets, 
that perform each a separate office: one gives the 
sense of feeling, the other controls motion. It is the 
motor nerves with which we are now concerned. 
These, with the muscles, arc the agents of motion. 
The muscles, by their contractions, perform the mo- 
tions, and the nerves control them. The muscles are 
susceptible of being excited to action by electric 
sparks or galvanism, and various irritants, long after 
the body is apparently dead, or when separated from 
the body, and from all connection with the nerves. 
From this circumstance they have been supposed to 
possess a power inherent in themselves, distinct from 
the nervous power, which has been called vis insita, 
while the nervous power is called vis vitae. The 
power possessed by the muscle is doubtless distinct 
from that of the nerve, but in all probability is derived 
from the brain, though from a receptacle of its own. 
For the sake of clearness in explanation, I will call 
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the contractile principle in muscles, vis muscula, or 
muscular power; and the power used by the motor 
nerves, vis nervea: this latter power is so called by 
physiologists. These two powers have each a law of 
their own, or separate rule of action; and each a dis- 
tinct office to fulfill. The duty of muscles is simply 
to contract, shorten, gather themselves up lengthwise, 
in the same manner that a bundle of gum-elastic 
threads would, if they were extended, and the extend- 
ing force removed. When a muscle is replete with 
the vis muscula, and has nothing to control it but the 
simple law of contraction, it at once renders obedience 
to that law, draws itself up, and holds itself in that 
position until its power is expended, then obeys the 
law of repose, relaxes for a new supply of power, and 
again contracts itself. The province of the motor 
nerves, is to control the vis muscula, and hold the 
muscles steadily in subjection to the will, if they are 
voluntary muscles, and if involuntary ones, keep them 
in subserviency to the functions of the organs of 
which they form a component part. So long as the 
vis nervea of any motor nerve that has a muscle in 
charge, is paramount to the vis muscula of the mus- 
cle, that muscle will be kept firmly in its place, ready 
for the discharge of the duty assigned it, whatever 
the muscle, or its office work may be. If the mus- 
cular power is great, the muscle will move forward in 
the accomplishment of its work with corresponding 
energy, and with as much steadiness as force. If the 
muscular power is feeble, its action will still be regu- 
lar; and so of any intermediate grade of power. If 
the vis muscula is withheld from the muscles, no mat- 
ter how strong the controlling nerve may be, there 
will be a paralysis or palsy of that muscle; it can do 
nothing until it is supplied with its own power again. 
On the other hand, if the muscular power is in the 
ascendancy, there will be cramp, or spasmodic action, 
and this unnatural action will be proportioned to the 
8 
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disparity between the vis muscula and the vis nervca, 
or the excess of the former over the latter. Examples 
of this kind of action may he witnessed at any slaughter 
house, where poor inoffensive animals arc felled to the 
ground with the axe, to the effect, if not with the de- 
sign, of producing spasmodic, or some other morbid 
action in man. This mode of taking life, when the 
blow is not too heavy, suspends or destroys the vis 
nervca sooner than it docs the vis muscula. After the 
animal has lain a few moments and revived somewhat 
from the concussion given the brain, the vis muscula 
rallies, and when it has collected in sufficient force, 
the muscles contract, and sometimes with great vio- 
lence for a few moments, till the power is too much 
exhausted to produce contraction, then repose awhile 
for another partial recruit of energy, when the spasms 
are again repeated, and thus the paroxysms recur a 
few times, diminishing in duration and force, until 
the power is finally and forever exhausted. 

The spasmodic action of the human stomach in 
vomiting, is occasioned by deficiency of vis nervca. 
The cause, whether it be tartar-emetic, tobacco, or 
whatever it may be, reduces the vis nervea below the 
controlling point, while the vis muscula, remaining in 
sufficient force, excites the action of the muscular 
fibres which surround the stomach, forming one of its 
coats, diminishes its capacity, and forces out a portion 
of its contents. That distressing spasm of the gastroc- 
nemii muscles, which rather unceremoniously brings 
the young man from the bed to which he had repaired 
soon after leaving the ball room, arises from want of 
power in the controlling nerves of these muscles. Ex- 
cessive exercise has so nearly exhausted the local 
reservoirs of vis nervea, that when the prudent economy 
of health indulges the law of repose, and enforces the 
law of limitation upon the fountain head of power, 
by which the tired nerves are temporarily deprived of 
aid from that source — their controlling grasp is relaxed 
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— the muscles, being more tenacious of power, set to 
jumping, and compel the young man to renew his 
dancing. 

This theory, or principle of explaining muscular 
action, will account for all irregular or unnatural 
action of muscles. The kind and degree of this 
action will depend upon the particular structure or 
arrangement of the muscular fibres, the nature of their 
office, and the disproportion between the vis nervea 
and vis muscula, or the excess of the latter over the 
former. 

The arteries have a muscular coat, but the nature 
and use of arterial action is such that any power ap- 
plied to the arteries, must act in a continuous manner. 
If, therefore, the vis muscula of the arteries predom- 
inates over their vis nervea, the action or pulsation of 
the arteries will be proportionably more violent and 
harsh or throbbing, and this deviation or derangement 
of action will continue in a regular paroxysm, until 
the muscular power declines within the control of the 
nerves, or the nerves rise in power to the control of 
the muscles, or by a mutual approximation, the vis 
nervea gets the ascendancy, and restores the natural 
action. When the preponderance of the vis muscula 
extends to or affects the tissue of arteries, or the great 
artery of the body called aorta, there will be a general 
inflammatory affection; but when the excess is limited 
to a particular part of the arterial tissue, it will pro- 
duce local inflammation, and what are called inflam- 
matory affections. The type of fevers depends very 
much upon the correlative state of the arterial vis 
nervea and vis muscula. When the muscular power 
predominates in this tissue of vessels, the type is 
inflammatory, but when this power is deficient, and 
especially when it is reduced very low, and extends 
over the whole body, affecting the arterial system in 
all its capillary ramifications, the fever will be of the 
low typhoid type. Want of power, then, is the prox- 
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imate occasion of unnatural and spasmodic muscular 
action, and the danger in all such cases, where tncre 
is any, lies in the deficiency and failure of controlling 
power, not in the prevalence of muscular energy. 
The muscles never possess more power in the most 
furious, raving maniac, or the most uncontrollable 
tetanus, than they do in a healthy state. For nothing 
constitutes good health — the highest, degree of vigor — 
but a full and overflowing state of the vital forces — 
not only in the general depository, and the repositories 
at the head of the several tissues, but in all the sub- 
reservoirs, and tissues themselves — every part of the 
system should be charged, surcharged, and sparkling 
with energy. There may be much inconvenience 
and discomfort from irregular spasmodic action, but 
no danger, under proper restrictions, some of which 
will be pointed out in another section. If it were 
desirable to reduce the muscular power, so that the 
muscles might be more readily controlled, the safest 
and best way to do it, is to let them exercise and 
throw it off themselves. Many physicians not only 
view the difficulty in inflammatory affections as con- 
sisting in the symptoms, and the danger, too, as 
resulting from them, but estimate the danger by the 
degree of violence in the inflammatory action ; so that 
whenever this rises very high, they expect it will fall 
proportionally low, and the danger of an unfavorable 
termination be in that ratio. Hence they are anxious 
to keep down the action, in order to prevent the 
dreaded subsequent evils. Now admitting, for argu- 
ment's sake, that the difficulty and danger lie in dis- 
eased action, it is still far from being true that the 
difficulty and danger is to be measured by the degree 
of violence or force in the inflammatory action, or 
else I have watched the progress of such affections to 
very little purpose. It is not unusual to see phlegm- 
onous, or pure, burning inflammation of any and every 
part of the system, susceptible of such action, run 
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very high, and yet terminate kindly by what physi- 
cians call resolution — that is, without matter, mortifi- 
cation, or any unfavorable consequences; while other 
cases, with little pure inflammatory action, often end 
in effusion of water, producing dropsies; in exudation 
of lymph, a thick, sizy portion of blood, causing ad- 
hesions of contiguous surfaces; and sometimes a thick- 
ening of the lens, or some opacity in the eye, pro- 
ducing blindness; in schirrus, or induration of the 
glands; or in mortification. From these facts it is 
obvious that if deranged action produces all the evils 
that result from such action, the bad consequences of 
inflammatory action are not attributable to that action 
according to the amount of pure inflammation, but 
considerably, if not principally, to some other circum- 
stances connected with it. I am aware that many 
physicians, perhaps a majority of them, agree with 
me in this last postulate, though they may not in my 
general theory of disease. 

I will close this article by giving a short illustration 
of the operation of the principle on which muscular 
action is conducted and regulated. 

A valued friend of mine, teacher of a high school, 
invited me, with a few others who were providentially 
at his house one evening, into his school room, to 
witness some exercises in reading and spelling by a 
class of boys. There were sixteen fine looking lads, 
whose ages would average about thirteen. In this 
illustration the boys are to represent muscle, and the 
teacher controlling nerve. The boys were arranged 
in a line on the floor, in regular gradation from the 
tallest to the shortest, and, as the illustration referred 
to, is now my only object, suffice it to say that every 
movement of the boys gave sure indication that the 
vis muscula was under the perfect control of the vis 
nervea. During the exercises, the teacher was called 
from the room for a short season, when we were grati- 
fied to learn that the muscles were well stocked with 
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the vis insita or muscula. There was, however, no 
" wrong action." The young, buoyant energies, find- 
ing themselves freed from the restraints of vis ncrvea, 
in playful mood, yet with becoming deference to the 
simple, primary law of civility, gave us a very pleasing 
exhibition and illustration of a fundamental element 
of the vital economy; and as no one present had con- 
fidence enough in the " break up" system to order a 
process of duress, the u disease" was suffered to take 
its course under the "let alone" treatment, and the 
event showed that that course was a judicious one, 
for in due time the restorative operation gave the vis 
nervea complete ascendancy over and control of the 
vis muscula, and a high degree of healthy action was 
reestablished. 

FIFTH SYMPTOM. 

Congestion of Blood. From the great importance 
of rightly understanding this phenomenon of impaired 
health, I shall take considerable latitude in the expo- 
sition and illustration of it. By congestion, physicians 
mean preternatural fullness of vessels, or unnatural 
collection of fluid matter. A blood vessel is said to 
be congested when it contains more blood than is 
natural to it in a state of health. I will divide this 
phenomenon into two varieties for examination. 

First Variety. — An occasional and excessive fullness 
of blood vessels, in connection with serious derange- 
ment or disturbance of other parts. 

Second Variety. — A moderate and more habitual 
fullness of blood vessels. 

First Variety. Many diseases, and some of the 
gravest character, are supposed to have their origin 
and foundation in the surcharged state of blood ves- 
sels included in this variety, as sanguineous apoplexy 
or epilepsy, and some fevers and various other diseases, 
which, from this circumstance, are called congestive 
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fevers, and congestive diseases. I have before re- 
marked, that congestion itself is but a symptom, and 
in common with the other symptoms, depends on a 
want of vital energy as its proximate occasion. A 
detailed account of one case of congestion of the first 
variety, will suffice for all the cases of congestion 
under that head, as the general principle involved in 
all is the same. 

Soon after I had disclosed my change of views, and 
mode of treatment of disease, by public lectures and 
otherwise, to the community which I was serving in 
the capacity of a physician, I was called, late in the 
evening, to see Mr. C. H., about fifty years of age, 
naturally of strong, robust constitution, and of good 
parentage, but who had the misfortune to be by trade 
a hatter, in the dark age of intemperance. As I en- 
tered the room, I found Mr. H. in an epileptic fit, of 
the purely sanguineous kind, bordering closely upon 
apoplexy: his face was deeply suffused and bloated. 
Three of the neighbors, L. Osborn, Esq., Messrs. 
H. Downs and G. Blakeman, with a son of Mr. H. 
were in attendance. 

After 1 had given the patient a little examination, 
Esq. Osborn said to me, " Well, Doctor, I suppose that 
in such a case as this you would do something." (In 
my lectures I had admitted that there were some very 
rare cases that formed exceptions to the general rule 
of letting nature alone.) I answered "No; this case 
does not come in as an exception to the general rule 
of 'let alone.' You are doing nearly all for the man 
that art can do, to any benefit.* The great work to 
be done is within — is Nature's own work, and she is 
now engaged in doing it to the full extent of her 
ability." As the gentlemen present were leading men 



* [ directed the head to be raised, for reasons that will be given 
hereafter, and put a piece of soft wood between his teeth, to prevent 
the further biting of his tongue, as blood was running from his mouth. 
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in the community, I improved the occasion to give 
them what I believed to be a true idea of disease, and 
especially to point out the error into which physicians 
had fallen, of mistaking a part of a disease for the 
proximate cause of that disease — as in such a case as 
the one before us, the prevailing belief among physi- 
cians was, that a congestion or fullness of the blood- 
vessels of the head was the immediate cause of the 
fit; that, however that condition of the vessels was in- 
duced, its existence compressed the brain, and thus 
closed the egress of nervous influence, and produced 
the fit. If it were true that the congestion were the 
real and only cause of the fit, facts prove that artificial 
means for the removal of the cause do more injury in 
the end than good. But the theory is not true for 
two reasons. 1st. A mere congestion of the vessels 
of the head produced by a suspension of the body with 
the head in a depending position, or by any other 
means that do not interrupt the action of other tissues, 
will not produce apoplexy or epilepsy, when there is 
not a predisposition to these affections. 2d. Because 
these alfections do occur often without the intervention 
or accompaniment of congestion of the blood vessels. 
When these vessels are congested in apoplexy or epi- 
lepsy, it is only a concomitant symptom, growing out 
of an exhausted or a reduced state of the vital energy 
of the blood vessels of the head, just as the other 
symptoms depend on want of tone in the tissues 
whose deranged action constitutes those symptoms. 
After referring to the producing cause of the malady 
before us, tracing its effects from year to year down 
to the commencement of the event which had called 
us together, and directing attention particularly to 
the appearance of the man a few days just prior to 
his being taken down, the cumulative evidence fur- 
nished by his bloated, lowering visage, general aspect 
and demeanor, of a rapid verging to the point at which 
he had arrived, I remarked in substance as follows: 
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"There is no danger in the symptoms, singly or col- 
lectively. The danger lies back of the symptoms; it 
existed in all its extent before the process which is 
now going on in the system commenced. This is a 
recuperative or restorative operation. It was called 
for by the state of the system. It is, therefore, a gross 
libel upon the economy of life to call it a wrong con- 
dition — or wrong action. Instead of fits tending to 
the destruction of life, they tend to its preservation; 
and indeed are as absolutely necessary, in some cases, 
for the eking out of life, as the repairs of a ship, 
every day thumped against the rocks, are for its sal- 
vation. No man ever yet died by a fit; and when a 
man dies in a fit. his life is prolonged somewhat by it 
— as the captain, who, finding himself being driven 
upon a rocky lee shore, "tacks ship," and makes every 
effort in his power to get off and yet fails, avoids the 
rocks a little longer than if he had let his ship plunge 
on at once, without any effort to save her. With my 
former views of disease, I should bleed this man 
largely, and then follow that operation with pungent 
nervous irritants, internally and externally. This 
mode of treatment, in cases like the one before us, is 
found on experience to be the most efficacious in 
"breaking up" the fit; or, as I should say, compelling 
a postponement of the renovating process. The com- 
mon theory is, that bleeding answers a double pur- 
pose. First, by abstracting a portion of blood, more 
space is allowed for the free circulation of the bal- 
ance, by which the congestion is drawn off, without 
the previous removal of which, it would be hazardous 
to employ stimulants, as they would increase the "vis 
a tergo" (force from behind) of the heart and arteries, 
drive the blood into the head with greater violence, 
and thus increase the danger, by strengthening the 
proximate cause. Secondly, the abstraction of blood 
is supposed to increase the susceptibility of the sys- 
tem to the action of stimulants. 
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* After giving some general directions for the man- 
agement of the patient, and requesting the friends in 
attendance to watch the termination of the case for 
the purpose of getting testimony to aid them in judg- 
ing righteously between conflicting theories, I returned 
home and slept quietly the remainder of the night, 
without being haunted and disturbed by those terrible 
apprehensions of danger from leaving nature to do her 
own work, which, under similar circumstances, with 
my former views, would have made my pillow a thorny 
one. In the morning I found the man lying quietly in 
a profound stubor, from which no ordinary efforts 
(and none others were employed) would arouse him. 
The hideous, bloated, suffused and distorted aspect of 
the face had disappeared, and all the muscles of vol- 
untary motion were quiet, and, except occasionally a 
little of the apoplectic stertor in the breathing, there 
was nothing to distinguish the case from a deep sleep. 
In the course of the first twelve hours, there had been 
seven paroxysms or fits. The first was characterized 
by more distorted, convulsive muscular action than 
the second; and the first interval, though of but short 
continuance, was longer and more perfect than the 
succeeding one, and so of all that followed; each suc- 
ceeding fit was longer and less disturbed with con- 
vulsive motion than the preceding; and each succeed- 
ing interval shorter and less perfect than the one 
before it, until all irregular action was merged in deep, 
insensible stupor. This continued, very gradually 
lightening up, presaging a favorable termination, till 
the close of twenty-four hours from the commencement 
of the renovating process, when the man waked up, 
and in a day or two walked abroad, strangely meta- 
morphosed from what he was but a few days before, 

* At this point I endeavored to show how and when we had 
been deluded and misled by our theory, but as this exposition will 
come more properly under another head, I omit the insertion of it 
here. 
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so renovated in his physical system and energies, that 
the change was apparent to all who were in the 
daily habit of seeing him. The '■'congestion" in the 
vessels of the face and head was removed; those ves- 
sels had recovered power sufficient to give the blood 
a free circulation through them; and the blood itself, 
which before was "rich in carbon," on which its 
dusky hue depends, had been decarbonized. 

There are two considerations derivable from this 
case that weigh heavily against the prevailing notions 
of disease. 

First. That the man recovered at all without the 
intervention of artificial means. 

Had congestion of tne blood vessels of the head 
constituted the foundation of the disease, there could 
have been but little if any chance for recovery, after a 
few hours, without artificial help. Nature would have 
rallied what forces she could for the occasion, and mr.de 
an effort to throw off the load; but as the difficulty, 
on the old theory, consisted in a blocking up of the 
source of power, the effort to remove the obstruction 
could have been but a feeble one at the best, and even 
this must have ceased in a short time for want of rein- 
forcements. 

Second. Had nature succeeded by dint of persever- 
ance and desperate effort to relieve herself from the 
supposed proximate cause, the man, instead of appear- 
ing better for having passed through such a conflict, 
would have appeared the worse for it. 

The economy of life doubtless suffered some incon- 
venience from the congested state of the vessels of 
the head At first some danger to life arose from that 
source, but this was unavoidably incidental to a pro- 
cess necessary for the removal of danger from another 
source. When danger from congestion became seri- 
ous more power was applied to the congested vessels, 
their action is increased, and the man brought temporari- 
ly out of the fit, and so on, as often as danger pressed 
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from this quarter relief was afforded by a revival of 
action, — but as the law of acommodation fitted the 
parts to bear safely their new condition, the revivals 
were discontinued, and a settled state of the brain and 
its appendages maintained until the renovating process, 
or the object for which the change was undertaken, 
was accomplished. 

Second variety of congestion or fulness of bloodvessels. 

The diseased condition of blood vessels to which I 
am now referring is very common, but till recently 
has attracted but little attention even by physicians, 
who ought to have been awake to the importance of 
the subject before. A little reflection by any one 
possessing a moderate knowledge of physiology, would 
show the paramount importance of having the capil- 
lary system of blood vessels, which is at the basis of 
all vital operations, in a healthy condition : and sound 
physiology teaches that these vessels, in a healthy 
state, are so exceedingly minute and intimately blend- 
ed or interwoven in the several textures of the body, 
particularly the membranous ones, that, although they 
circulate large quantities of blood, yet impart but a 
light vermilion tinge to the surfaces of such textures, 
and spread that tinge over the surfaces of parts simi- 
larly constructed and covered, with such undistinguish- 
able uniformity that the best sight can discover no dis- 
tinct patches, lines or dots of red. When, therefore, 
these little important, nay indispensable instruments 
of life and health, fail to maintain their attenuated 
minuteness, and become habitually so dilated and dis- 
tended as to show a heightened coloring of the surlace, 
on which they form a net-work, it is because they lack 
the requisite power to prevent the change; and this 
congested state of these vessels, even if it be moder- 
ate, is palpable evidence that a broad foundation is 
laid for deranged or diseased action, and premature 
death. 

Since the commencement of the temperance refor- 
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mation,many inquiring minds have been led not only to 
the study of the pathology of drunkeness, but also to a 
careful anatomical and physiological investigation of 
the effects of the moderate use of alcohol on the vital 
organism; and this investigation is discovering and 
disclosing facts that will lead to important results — 
yea, that will revolutionize the long established diatet- 
!C habits of families and communities, and work a 
thorough change in all their modes and practices of 
life that are inconsistent with health and longevity, — 
and restore man to primeval soundness, vigor and du- 
rability. It is devoutly to be desired, that every fami- 
ly might have a copy of Dr. Sewall's plates with ex- 
planations, in which arc represented by accurate draw- 
ings the different phases of the human stomach, from 
^natural state through different forms and stages of 
derangement, to its utter ruin by alcohol. The first 
plate gives the representation of a healthy stomach, 
comparatively, for there is no such thing on earth at 
the present time as a perfectly healthy stomach,) m 
which the minute blood vessels act with efficiency and 
screen themselves from view. For the purpose of 
showing, better than I can do it in any other way, the 
manner in which these vessels become moderately dis- 
tended, and that this distension or congestion of them 
is a diseased or defective state, I will quote the ex- 
planation which Dr. Sewall gives of figure second on 
his second plate, wfcich exhibits the internal surface of 
the stomach of the temperate drinker. 

" Here the work of destruction begins. 1 hat beau- 
tiful net-work et blood vessels which was invisible in 
the healthy stomach, being excited by the stimulus of 
alcohol becomes dilated and distended with blood, vis- 
ible and distinct. This effect is produced upon the 
well known law of the animal economy, that an irri- 
tant applied to a sensitive texture of the body induces 
an increased flow of blood to that part. The mucus 
or inner coat of the stomach is a sensitive membrane, 
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and is subject to this law. A practical illustration of 
this principle is shown by a reference to the human 
eye. If a few drops of alcohol or any irritating sub- 
stance be brought in contact with the delicate coats 
of the eye, the net-work of fine vessels, which were 
before invisible, becomes distended with blood and is 
easily seen. If this operation be repeated daily, as 
the temperate drinker takes his alcohol, the vessels be- 
come habitually increased in size and distended with 
blood. Besides this injected and dilated state of the 
vessels of the stomach, the mucus coat of the organ 
always becomes thickened .and softened — and these 
changes occur in temperate drinkers, as well as in the 
confirmed drunkard." 

Who can believe that so important an organ as the 
stomach can be thus injured without serious detriment 
to the harmonious and healthy movements of the vital 
machinery of which the stomach is the main spring? 
But it is not the stomach only which is injured by the 
introduction of poisons into the system. Post mortem 
examinations show that other organs share largely in 
the effects of their pernicious action. In some instan- 
ces the liver, brain, lungs or some other important or- 
gan had been destroyed, — rendered wholly unfit for 
use — while the stomach remained tolerably sound. I 
have endeavored to account for this in the previous 
section, under the head of hereditary and local dis- 
ease. I will now direct attention to one of the meth- 
ods by which every individual who has a mirror to con- 
sult may obtain some knowledge of Vhe working and 
progress of the undermining operation of causes that 
are producing a distended or congested state of the 
capillaries of his own system. 

The human fabric is in reality " fearfully and won- 
derfully made," and the mechanism of the face, is, 
perhaps, the most wonderful of all the wonderful parts 
of the body. Through the medium of this exceeding- 
ly complicated piece of machinery, nature is able not 
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only to telegraph the different states, affections or emo- 
tions of the mind, but she can paint or engrave upon 
this dial plate, with astonishing accuracy, the condi- 
tion of all the important internal parts. I know of 
no field that offers more ample scope to physiological 
accumen and research, or that promises a more abun- 
dant harvest of usefulness than to make out a full and 
accurate symbolical table of the different kinds, vari- 
eties and degrees of impaired or defective states of 
the essential organs of the human system, that are dc- 
ducible from emblematical figures drawn on their 
counterpart, the face; — trace out some of the principle 
causes of such defects; — point out the connection be- 
tween cause and effect; — and make the whole so plain 
that every intelligent man may read in his own and 
his neighbor's countenance, the physiological latitude 
and longitude of each — make out their respective bear- 
ings and distances from the point of rectitude— and 
learn by what adverse winds and counter-currents they 
have been affected ;— and wind up by showing the fea- 
sibility, safety and incalculable benefit of tacking ship 
—avoiding cross currents — inviting and securing fa- 
vorable gales— and at length, at a more or less re- 
mote period, arriving at the haven of confirmed sound- 
ness, health and happiness. 

But my present object restricts me to the single 
point of showing that any habitual enlargement of 
the blood vessels of the face, causing a redness " visi- 
ble and distinct;" excepting what are called navi mater- 
ni, or « mothers marks," and cases of redness produc- 
ed by local causes, or such as act directly upon the ves- 
sels of the face, as burns and the like; furnishes ev- 
idence that a deep and extensive injury has been per- 
petrated upon some or all of the important internal or- 
gans. In a natural healthy state the face is ** flesh col- 
ored;" colored like the other parts of the body whose 
texture and covering are similar. The true skin of 
the face, as on the other exterior parts of the body, is 
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composed very considerably of the fine net work of 
blood vessels above named — the minute extremities of 
arteries and veins — and when they are in a healthy 
state, perform their functions without blushing. If vi- 
tal energy abounds, the countenance will be lighted 
up with a glow of healthy action, which will sparkle 
in every feature and lineament of the face; but there 
will be no distinct redness. That a congestion of 
blood in the vessels of the face evinces a weakness or 
deficiency of power in these vessels is apparent from 
some very familiar facts. The phenomenon called 
blushing is produced by a sudden emotion of the mind, 
diverting for the moment the nervous influence or en- 
ergy from the vessels of the face, which, being thus 
deprived of a portion of their power, fail to propel 
the blood forward as usual, and it thereby accumu- 
lates, constituting a congestion. 

The same effect is produced by an exposure of the 
face to a hot fire, or receiving a blow upon it with the 
palm of the hand, &c., &c. These causes dissipate 
more power, for the time being, from the vessels of 
the face than their natural income, whereby they fal- 
ter until their power is restored to its ordinary stand- 
ard. 

That an habitual congestion of the blood vessels of 
the face, with the exceptions just made, is connected 
with an injured state of important internal organs, is 
a momentous truth, and one that should arrest the at- 
tention of old and young. 

It is a familiar truth, that grief and anxiety long in- 
dulged in, corroding cares and a too close and long 
continued application of the mind to study, injure 
the health, and have the evidence of it depicted in 
scarlet patches on the face — and it is equally well 
known that some forms of lung consumption, the ef- 
fects of worms, and the immoderate use of ardent 
spirits, are so well painted on this public sign board 
as not to be easily mistaken. But the fact, the more 
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important and not less certain fact, that the blooming 
countenance, gently flushed with roseate hue, attend- 
ant upon the moderate use of alcoholic drinks, par- 
ticularly wine and other fermented liquors — the use 
of animal food, butter, spices, &c. — is a symptom of 
disease, is not so generally known, nor indeed till late- 
ly very much suspected. On the contrary, it has been 
deemed essential to the formation of •* a picture of 
health." 

But that the state of the blood vessels here referred 
to is bona fide an unnatural condition, and betokens 
a corresponding defect extensively prevalent in the ca- 
pillaries of important parts, I will offer three kinds of 
indubitable testimony in proof. 

First. Developments from post mortem examina- 
tions, to subserve the cause of temperance, to which 
allusion has been made, are settling the point in ques- 
tion beyond all controversy. Facts evolved by these 
examinations show that the efflorescence of the face is 
correspondent with a congested state of the capilla- 
ries of the stomach, meninges of the brain, membra- 
nous linings of the chest, &c, some or all of them. 

Dr Scwall is good authority in this matter. In the 
slomach of the moderate drinker the blood vessels, 
compared with those of a healthy stomach, were found 
congested and on the highway to ruin. Dr. Sewa 
says that animal food, spices and other irritants will 
produce the same effects. 

Secondly. Developments in real life bear the same 
testimony The changes that occur from time to tune 
m the color of the face tally precisely with the general 
tone and health of the system. Let the reader look 
around him and select some half a dozen of the finest 
models of physical structure and energy, in the com- 
.mon estimation, that he can find in his neighborhood, 
-especially those that possess a fine ruby countenance, 
who make a moderate use of alcohol in any form, or 
who use flesh and spices; and if he will be patient and 
9 
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observe them narrowly for a few years, he will find 
the following results. 

When the general health is on the top of the flood, 
at the highest point of elevation, as indicated by slow, 
steady, uniform pulse, cool skin, easy respiration, gen- 
eral good feeling, physically and mentally, vivacity of 
spirits, and ease, elasticity and vigor of muscular mo- 
tion, the face will be the least congested — show the 
slightest coloring — that is the lightest shade of color- 
ing common to that individual. I don't mean a col- 
lapsed state of the vessels, which gives the counte- 
nance a pale or deadly appearance; — far otherwise — 
the countenance will at such a time exhibit uncommon 
sprightliness and animation. As the. general energies 
flag, or the health declines, the color in the face rises. 
At first it will be a light vermillion, and be spread even- 
ly over the whole face, showing that the blood is yet 
kept tolerably pure, and that the capillaries possess a 
good degree of energy. As the vital forces continue 
to wane, the color of the face heightens and darkens; 
and at the lowest ebb, appears in patches, or gives 
the face a motley aspect. If the individual possess 
naturally a sound, vigorous constitution, unless strong 
collateral or occasional causes intervene to favor the 
operation of the remote or producing cause, very good 
health will be enjoyed for years, with slight interrup- 
tion, such as short colds, occasional pains, disturbance 
of the bowels, &c. But the constant action of irrita- 
ting matter upon sensitive organs will at length call 
for reparation, as surely a3 the accumulation of vapors 
in the atmosphere demand a thunder storm for the pu- 
rification of the air, and a close inspection of the phys- 
iological barometer will indicate the approach of the 
vital storm. It may come on in the form of "a 
terrible cold," u severe attack" of bilious fever, or 
some other unpleasant convulsion of vital elements. 
In any event there will probably be more or less of fe- 
ver, as nature will have to get up something of a bon- 
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fire in the system to consume the superabundant car- 
bon. 

Thirdly. A double or two-sided experience is bear- 
ing strong, unanswerable testimony in favor of the po- 
sition which I am attempting to establish. A total 
abandonment of all irritants, other things remaining 
the same, has been followed by the establishment of a 
sounder, better and more permanent state of health, 
accompanied by a corresponding abolition of the fa- 
cial congestion. 

The importance of understanding the nature and 
indication of a moderate and habitual distension or 
congestion of the little blood vessels of the face, will 
justify some further remarks on the subject. 

Thirty years ago my attention was turned to the fact 
that hale looking men, with a moderately full and flor- 
id countenance, lived fast and died prematurely; but 
it was many years after before I understood the pathol- 
ogy of it. 

In 1814 I was called to attend a Mr. J. H., possess- 
ing the characteristics above named, about fifty years 
of age, who was taken ill and ran down with an anom- 
olous fever. A particular medical friend, in whose 
judgment I placed much confidence, saw him with me, 
and at the first visit pronounced it a fatal case; M and," 
said he to me, " if you live many years, you will see 
a number of cases of this kind, where fresh, hale look- 
ing men go on to from forty to sixty years of age, and 
sink rapidly, without any obvious assignable cause 
I have lived to see that prediction verified. And 
among the number of those within my observation 
whose" appearance, life and exit corresponded with the 
description embraced by the prediction of my medical 
friend, was that friend himself. In the zenith of his 
days, enjoying extensively the confidence and patron- 
age of the community, looked up to and regarded by 
a doting family as a staff on which they might lean 
foryea?s,hissunwas suddenly arrested in its course, 
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and, with a rapid decline of only three short weeks, 
set in death. • 

Let it be remembered that no variety nor degree 
of " rosy cheek" is an indication of health, but contra- 
riwise, a mark of very serious constitutional defect. A 
predisposition, or rather strong disposition, to conges- 
tion of blood vessels is frequently transmitted from pa- 
rent to child; hcnce,it is very common in these days 
of flesh-eating to see little urchins, only a few years or 
even months old, with hereditary "honors blushing 
thick upon them." 

(Remarks on a portion of the quotation from Dr. Sezo- 
all, deferred, lest attention should be diverted from the 
facts referred to in the quotation.) 

Dr. S. accounts for the congestion of the blood ves- 
sels of the stomach, in the cases mentioned by him, by 
saying — "This effect is produced by the well known 
law of the animal economy, that an irritant applied to 
a sensitive texture of the body induces an increased 
flow of blood to the part." 

This was formerly the general if not universal meth- 
od of accounting for the unusual redness of parts — 
the congestion of blood vessels. It was supposed 
that there was an increased How of blood to and through 
the parts, and increased action of the vessels of in- 
flamed parts was given as the proximate cause of the 
inflammation. But this view of the subject is now 
abandoned by most intelligent physicians, and it is 
strange that Dr. S. should so long retain it. To my 
mind the presumption is that it was an oversight in 
him at the time of giving the explanation, his mind not 
being particularly directed to the manner in which the 
congestion was produced, he gave the explanation from 
old impressions. In most cases of inflammation, as 
well as in the ordinary congestions of blood vessels, 
which are but modified forms of inflammation, there is 
a diminished flow of blood to the parts. This takes 
place by a " law of the animal economy." Indeed 
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there is nothing done in the human system but by law. 
The association of organs in the human constitution 
is strictly a "-law abiding community." This fact 
should be better known than it is; and the laws by 
which it is governed, better understood and regarded. 
The fact that the flow of blood to congested parts is 
diminished from the natural state is now fully estab- 
lished by experiments of various kinds. For instance, 
thin membranous parts, in which the flow of blood 
could be seen by magnifying glasses, have been sub- 
jected to irritation until the vessels were seen charged 
with blood; and it was found that the current of 
blood was checked before or as soon as the vessels be- 
gan to dilate and be extended, and the distention in- 
creased only in proportion as the flow of blood dimin- 
ished, till the circulation ceased and the blood remain- 
ed stagnant. Therefore, it should be said that " this ef- 
fect is produced upon the well known law of the animal 
economy, that an irritant applied to a sensitive texture 
of the body," by causing an undue expenditure of the 
propelling power of the blood vessels, u induces" a 
diminished " flow of blood to and through the part." 
The red eye, offered by Dr. S., for illustration, is pro- 
duced by the operation of this law. The blood vessels 
of (he eye continue on in their wonted routine of duty, 
sending forward the blood with their accustomed force 
and effect, against the counteracting influence of ir- 
ritants, while they have power to do so; and as their 
power fails, they flag in their action and fill up. It is 
not, therefore, because those vessels get irritated, fret- 
ted, vexed, mad, and set to driving forward the blood 
more furiously than before they were disturbed, that 
they become dilated and show more blood. They al- 
ways keep their temper, and do the best they can, gov- 
erning themselves in all their actions " according to 
law." What is true of the blood vessels of the eye 
is true of blood vessels in every other part of the body. 
Take another illustration; a finger moderately in- 
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flamed by a gradual approximation to fire. As the ca- 
loric enters the finger and begins to exert its divorcing 
influence upon the particles of matter of which the 
finger is composed, weakening their force of continui- 
ty, it becomes more difficult to sustain vital action, 
which occasions a more rapid expenditure of the vital 
forces; but so long as these can be reinforced and kept 
equal to the emergency, the integrity of the finger 
will be maintained, and all the functions discharged \ 
as usual. When the forces fail to meet the increased 
demand, the action falters, the health of the finger is 
impaired, and there is a corresponding development of 
the symptoms of disease — the finger is somewhat swol- 
len, red and painful— the blood vessels arc congested 
— but yet the action is not changed in kind; it is pre- 
cisely the same in this respect that it was before it was 
disturbed by the caloric; — it has fallen below its com- 
mon standard for want of power. Remove the cause — 
take care of the finger — and the general economy of 
life will see that the action is raised again as soon as 
power can be spared for the purpose. 

SIXTH SYMPTOM. 

A collapsed, inane or empty state of capillaries. This 
condition of the little blood vessels, over against con- 
gestion, is manifested by preternatural paleness. 

Paleness of any particular surface may depend on 
one or more of a number of causes, both general and 
local; but I will stop here to notice but one variety of 
the void or inactive states of the capillaries — that 
which succeeds a congested state of those vessels from 
excessive excitement. 

Physicians know very well that men who have plied 
their main organs to much extent with irritants, partic- 
ularly with alcoholic or narcotic stimulants, arc in dan- 
ger of having the secerning or secreting vessels of 
those organs destroyed. 
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In the latter part of the last century, Dr. B., of L., 
in Connecticut, called on his friend Dr. R., who was 
quite ill, to tender him some brotherly advice. They 
were both prominent men, and both free livers. Dr. 
B. says to Dr. R. — "you must stop drinking or you are 
a dead man.'" "You drink, don't you, Dr. B?" says 
Dr. R. "Yes; but it makes me look red, while it is 
making you look white." But they had both got 
where, in those days, there was no stopping place. 
When the pale flag is hung out on the front of the 
capital, under such circumstances, death is at the door. 
Post mortem examinations of such cases show that 
some one or more of the internal organs are as white 
as the face — and the liver of hard drinkers is oftener 
found in that state than any other organ, for two rea- 
sons. 

First. The blood flows more slowly through that 
organ than any other, affording an irritant or poison 
a better opportunity to act on it. 

Second. The liver contains a large portion of albu- 
men, which is particularly obnoxious to the action of 
alcohol. From the fact that a white face is found to 
indicate a white liver, has arisen the vulgar expression 
— "white livered." There are a great variety of 
white livers. I saw one that was about one third larg- 
er than natural, light, soft and spongy— very much re- 
sembling lungs in structural appearance. Another 
was somewhat diminished in size, and indurated. The 
process of induration or hardening had commenced at 
a great number of points through the whole organ, 
which were white and hard like cartilage. From 
these central points extended diverging circular lines, 
becoming less hard and white, till they met and were 
merged in similar diverging lines from other centers, 
giving to the substance of the liver as it was cut 
through, a light gray and gristley aspect. 

But whatever may be the quality or character of 
the bleaching, the master engraver will be careful to 
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have a correct impression of it made on the counter- 
part — the face. If the liver is bleached, and its sub- 
stance soft and spongy, the face will appear somewhat 
bloated, pale and flabby; — if the liver be white and 
scirrous, the face will be of a pearly appearance. If 
the capillaries of the internal organs are in a mixed 
state, some bleached, and others unbleached, yet in a 
state of congestion, not having wholly lost the power of 
capillary attraction, the facial signal will be bi-colored. 
In the summer of 1842, while on a visit to my native 
state, I met with an old acquaintance and friend, whom 
I was concerned to find in feeble health. I was struck 
at once with his marred visage. His cheeks were cov- 
ered with semi-pearly patches, fringed with pale red. 
In early life he had made a pretty free use of brandy 
and wine, but for a number of years had used no alco- 
holic drinks of any description, and generally enjoy- 
ed good health. He was a stout built, portly looking 
man, and retained much of the florid countenance that 
he acquired or possessed under brandy drinking, till 
his general health began to fail, (which was only a few 
weeks previous to the intcrviewjust referred to,) kept 
up by the stimulus of animal food — for he was fond of 
savory viands. 

He was on a walk, some half a mile from home, 
when I took my final leave of him. I inquired partic- 
ularly into the manner in which he had been affected. 
He said his health was improving, and expressed a 
belief that he might soon get his usual strength. Alas', 
thought I, your sands are nearly run. A few morn- 
ings after he was found dead in his bed. 

SEVENTH SYMPTOM. 

Pain or distress. 

This is a very common element, as well as strong 
evidence of physical depravity — one with which few 
if any of u thc degenerate plants of a strange vine" 
are wholly unacquainted. 
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Deficiency of the vital principle is at once the occa- 
sion of this part of disease. Good feeling is the nat- 
ural condition of the unvitiated sensibility. When the 
nerve of sensation in a tooth or any other part is high- 
ly charged with vis vitae, that tooth or part is raised 
far above the point of pain, but when this principle is 
reduced to a certain point pain ensues. 

A painful diathesis, or susceptibility to pain, is not 
always nor generally proportioned to muscular vigor, 
but depends on the structural condition and vital en- 
dowment of the nervous tissue, whose province it is 
to produce, sustain and regulate the sensibility. 

EIGHTII SYMPTOM. 

Irritability. 

Formerly the contractile power of the muscles, 
which I have called vis muscula or muscular power, 
was treated of by physicians under the general name 
of irritability — especially by Dr. Haller, who flourish- 
ed about a century ago, and made it, properly, when 
viewed in this light, a distinct thing from sensibility, 
both of which might be in a sound or diseased state. 

But the term irritability as used by physicians at the 
present time, includes in its meaning nothing more 
than a modification of nervous susceptibility, which 
may exist in different degrees, as pain or any other 
symptom of disease— indeed it is the same thing in 
kind as pain, differing only in degree. It consists in 
a diminished force of nervous sensibility. Let what 
is called an irritable diathesis or state of the nerves 
be lowered a little, and it becomes a painful diathesis. 
Thus in the experiment of the burnt finger, when the 
sensibility is moderately impaired, it is in an irritable 
state: drop the sensibility a little lower, and it be- 
comes painful; increase the impairing process, and 
the pain increases to agony, until, if the process be 
carried far enough, the vital principle is exhausted, 
and all susceptibility to pain destroyed. 
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This is the reason why irritability has been mistaken 
for the proximate cause of inflammation. It always, 
from whatever cause the inflammation arises, forms 
the incipient stage of that aifection; hence it has come 
to be regarded by many physicians as the foundation 
of it, but is in fact no more its foundation than the sills 
of a house constitute the foundation of the house. 

NINTH SYMPTOM. 

Effusion, of blood or water. 

Effusions that take place from capillaries are here 
intended; not such as occur from wounds or ruptures 
of blood vessels. The capillary vessels, when in a 
healthy condition, are remarkably tenacious of the flu- 
ids which they circulate, and they must be reduced 
very low in their strength before they will consent to 
part with any of them in an unnatural manner. So 
that deficiency of power is not only the immediate oc- 
casion of effusion when it ensues, but is also evidence 
that the vessels concerned are reduced to the last ex- 
tremity. Men who arc under the necessity of passing 
a razor over their chins frequently, can discover a strik- 
ing difference in the force with which the capillaries of 
the face grasp and hold their charge at different times. 
When these vessels are strong and active, and send on 
the blood without making much show of it, there is not 
much danger of their bleeding, even if they are some- 
what cruelly hacked up with a dull razor. But when 
they have been enfeebled by exposure to severe cold, 
and especially if this exposure has been succeeded by 
a sudden introduction into a warm room, or by being 
placed before and near a hot fire, it will be compara- 
tively easy to draw blood from them. 

But my main design, in the examination of this 
symptom, is to call attention to dropsical effusions that 
sometimes take place through the patutous extremities 
of exhausted capillaries into internal cavities, and to 
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caution against an iriteference with the remedial ef- 
forts of nature in these cases; for I have strong testi- 
mony in favor of such efforts in all the various kinds of 
dropsical affections. I will here, however, trouble the 
reader with but a brief statement of one case of threat- 
ened effusion on the brain. 

The subject was a child of a Mr. Dolbere, then a 
resident of Oberlin, about two years of age. The 
first form of derangement was that of remittent fever, 
with much affection of the brain, evinced by its moans 
and cries, rolling its head on the pillow, and putting its 
hands to and about its head. The second form of dis- 
ease, which continued about three days before there was 
much apparent improvement, was a deep, settled com- 
atose state — the child lying with the eyes two thirds 
open, and pupils dilated. It was rather a severe trial to 
the mother to see a beloved child lie so long apparent- 
ly near death's door, and nothing done to rescue it from 
the grasp of disease and the jaws of death: and this 
trial was heightened by the strongly expressed sym- 
pathy of kind neighbors and friends, who assured her 
the child could not live unless something was done 
to remove the disease. 

At one of my calls to see the child, pretty early in 
its complaining, Mrs. D. says to me — "Doctor, if 
there is danger of effusion on the brain in this case, 
it does appear to me that there should be something 
done to prevent it." I told her there was apparently 
very great danger of effusion, and also that there was 
much being done to prevent it; — that the economy of 
life had turned aside from her ordinary operations for 
the express purpose of trying to prevent such a catas- 
trophe, and that every movement in the system had a 
direct adaptation and tendency to that end. The pa- 
rents were probably the more reconciled to the course 
pursued, from the fact that they had lost two children 
with dropsy of the brain, successively, as they arrived 
at about the age of the one then sick, both of which 
had been thoroughly doctored. 
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The child recovered its health and continued to en- 
joy it till the family left the place, a few months since, 
and the presumption is that it is yet alive and well. 
The sickness occurred some four years since. 



TENTH SYMPTOM. 



Cough. 



Want of vital energy is the generic proximate oc- 
casion of this trouhlesome symptom of impaired health/ 
I feel more confidence in giving an analysis of this 
phenomenon, from long experience with it. 

The general opinion among physicians is that cough 
has its foundation in irritability of the lungs, excited 
by irritation of some kind — the presence of phlegm 
in the lungs, or foreign irritants inhaled into them, as 
dust, smoke and the like; or by counter-irritation from 
worms, indigestible matter in the alimentary canal, 
&c, &c. 

Irritability generally accompanies coughs, for it is 
a concomitant of most impaired states of health; but 
it is itself a symptom. It is not necessary that there 
should be an irritant to provoke a cough, as I have 
verified often in my own case, from bringing on a 
cough in a variety of ways. Fatigue from exercise 
will do it, when the catarrhal tissue is in a feeble state. 
Under these circumstances expending energy by men- 
tal effort will do it. Sometimes in giving my mind 
closely to a public discourse, in which I get deeply in- 
terested, the first I know I find myself in a fit of 
coughing, from which I cannot refrain. 

It is a universal law of the animal economy that 
good feeling can only be maintained by a good degree 
of vital action. A reduction of power, therefore, in 
the catarrhal tissue (and in my case this part of the 
system is constitutionally and seriously defective) oc- 
casions an uneasy, disturbed feeling, which will prompt 
to some means for relief, and an effort at coughing 
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serves to elevate the action for the moment, and gives 
temporary relief. 

Different kinds of cough depend on different condi- 
tions of the affected parts. Hooping or spasmodic 
cough arises from an interruption of the balance of 
power between the vis nervea of the motor nerves 
and the vis muscula of the muscles concerned in the 
process of respiration. 

While deficiency of power is the generic proximate 
occasion of cough, there is a great variety of imme- 
diate occasions of this deficiency. 

Power may be diverted from the lungs in a great 
variety of ways, and by a great variety of causes. 1 
have stated two or three, and will give one more — 
loading the stomach too heavily, either with suitable 
material, from having too great a variety, from the 
food being hard of digestion, or a portion of it indi- 
gestible. In this and similar cases the cough is not 
excited by counter-irritation, that is, by an action of 
a particular kind, created in the stomach and sent 
across to the lungs; but in consequence of there be- 
ing more power appropriated to the stomach, and less 
to the lungs. For although the stomach and lungs 
may not be both included in the same circle or class 
of organs that have a common source of power, yet, 
in time of need they both draw largely from the gen- 
eral or distributing fountain; so that when all the sourc- 
es of power are reduced, a hard dinner, worms in any 
portion of the alimentary canal, as well as a great va- 
riety of other causes may occasion a diversion or dif- 
ferent appropriation of power, that will bring on 
coughing. Moreover, when the tide of vital energy 
is low in the catarrhal portion of the system, irritants 
applied directly to the lungs produce more effect than 
under other circumstances. Sometimes the least dust 
or smoke &c. will cause me to cough, when at other 
times coughing is not easily excited. 
There are many other symptoms which it might be 
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interesting to examine, — such as sweating and its op- 
posite state, or too much and too little perspiration; 
obesity and leanness, or too much and too little flesh; 
eruptions, &c, &c, but from what has been said the 
reader will find no difficulty in making out their proxi- 
mate occasions. 



SECTION V. 

AN EXAMINATION OF SOME OF THE PROMINENT 
CAUSES OF IMPAIRED HEALTH, THEIR NATURE, 
AND MODE OF OPERATION IN LAYING A FOUNDA- 
TION FOR DISEASE. 

We are not living in a world of accidents. This 
truth is well known, but not realized — is not made a 
matter of practical belief. Things do not happen by 
chance — events do not transpire without an agent. It 
therefore becomes an important practical inquiry — 
Why is man the miserable, wretched being that he is? 
Who or what has made him such? God made man 
upright — perfect of his kind. He implanted deep in 
his constitutional structure, motive energy, and laws 
of action, a strong tendency to perfection in physical 
being, and adapted external arrangements to the same 
end- and there is no evidence that this tendency and 
adaptedness have been reversed, save in the perpetuity 
of the living principle. With respect to this, the sen- 
tence, "In the day that thou eatest thereof, dying 
thou shalt die," was executed. Man became mortal- 
bounds were set to his earthly existence — the oil of 
life was limited in quantity : but had Adam, with his 
posterity, unqualifiedly accepted and fulfilled the con- 
ditions of the gracious provision made for restoration 
to the Divine favor, the lamp of life, while it held out 
to burn, might have burnt as steadily and as brightly 
as if the oil had not been limited in quantity. And 
now, sunken and degraded as man is, his constitutional 
susceptibilities and tendencies are still upwards, favor- 
able to his elevation to the pinnacle from which "Adam 
by transgression fell." Nor do the arrangements of 
Providence offer any bar to "a consummation so 
devoutly to be wished." Simple nutriment and pure 
water are as well adapted to the growth and suste- 
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nance of the human organism, light for vision, air for 
respiration and hearing, and the domestic, social, and 
moral relations, when purified and improved in ac- 
cordance with the true spirit and principles of those 
relations, are as well calculated to promote human 
happiness, as they were in Eden, before the dark spirit 
of revolt entered it. It is not true, as some physicians 
believe and teach, that "life is a forced state." Nay, 
but the opposite is true, that impaired health and pre- 
mature death are forced results— produced, too, by 
the operation of forces, in the aggregate, of no mode- 
rate amount. It requires a tremendous pressure to 
keep the human system, crippled and feeble as it is, 
from rising and asserting its claims to its birth-right. 
We will commence an examination of some of the 
weights that constitute a modicum of this pressure, with 

ALCOHOL. 

This potent enemy to life and health has been for 
some time prominently before the public, and be- 
ing more thoroughly understood than any other dele- 
terious substance in common use; and as it will be 
convenient to use this source of impaired health, with 
the knowledge which we have now of its nature, man- 
ner of operating, and its effects, in illustrating the 
general principle of poisonous or deleterious influ- 
ences on the system, show how we have been deceived 
with regard to these influences, and as we may thus 
do something also to aid the cause of temperance, we 
will use some freedom in our remarks on its nature 
and operations. 

It is now a well established and generally admitted 
truth, that alcohol is identical wherever found, and in 
whatever company. It is the product of the ferment- 
ation of saccharine matter, and whether it is taken 
into the stomach in connection with water alone, 
sugar and water, or in the form of beer, cider, ale, 
porter, or wine, the effect is the same. 
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Immediate Effects of Alcohol on the Human System. 
It has been said and commonly supposed that, "Alco- 
hol enters the system alcohol; — it leaves the system 
alcohol, unchanged and unoperated upon by any of 
the organs with which it comes in contact, or to whose 
influence it is subjected through all its passage in cir- 
culation." 

This is a mistake. Alcohol acts chemically and 
directly upon a portion of the system called albumen, 
so called from its resemblance to the white of eggs, 
whose Latin name is albumen. The albumen, or 
coagulable lymph as it is sometimes called, enters 
largely as a constituent principle into all the animal 
solids, and exists in considerable quantity in the serum 
of the blood. It forms the basis of fermentation, and 
when destroyed or so far changed that the process of 
fermentation cannot proceed in dead animal bodies, 
those bodies will be preserved from that source of de- 
composition; and it is well known that human bodies 
are sometimes preserved in rum or proof spirits, after 
life is extinct, for the purpose of transportation to 
their friends. It is a common practice with physi- 
cians to immerse tumors and other parts of bodies 
that have been extirpated and possess some special 
interest, in spirits, for their preservation; and small 
animals are frequently preserved a long while in rum. 
In the union of alcohol with albumen, the special 
properties of both arc destroyed, and a tertium quid, 
as chemists call it, a third or new substance is pro- 
duced, of an indurated, firm consistence. Alcohol 
will lay hold of the albumen and change it, as soon in 
a living body as in a dead one. The living organs do 
not turn aside from their ordinary labor, as some 
have imagined, to tight Alcohol, or hustle him out of 
their dominions, but pursue their several occupations 
as if no enemy was nigh, and when mischief has been 
done, they remove it as last and as far as they can. 
Professor Liebig supposed from the fact that no alco- 
10 
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hoi could be detected in discharges from any of the 
emunctories in the moderate drinker, it must be 
decomposed, and used for respiratory purposes; an 
opinion fraught with much evil to the temperance 
cause. In a healthy vigorous state of vital machinery, 
the removable effects of alcohol will be obviated 
sooner and more effectually than in a weak, disabled 
condition of it. Hence the sudden and early destruc- 
tion of young men in the present degenerate age, 
compared with the long-lived drinkers of by gone 
days; and the deep and lasting injury inflicted on im- 
portant organs by the free use of alcohol in severe 
cases of illness. The organs that arc most liable to 
be left in an indurated or deranged state from the 
action of alcohol, as ascertained by post mortem ex- 
amination, are the liver, stomach, kidneys, lungs, and 
brain. The liver is the most in danger from the slow 
motion of the blood, in its passage through that organ. 

Secondary Effects of Alcohol. By secondary effects 
here is meant functional derangements, such as fevers, 
bilious bowel affections, and various kinds of diseases. 
When any organ becomes so loaded with alcoholic 
tertium quids that it can no longer move on to a suc- 
cessful or advantageous discharge of its function, the 
law of limitation interposes, by which the force of the 
recuperatory machinery is augmented, and the defect- 
ive parts more effectually removed. 

Permanent, or Deeper and More Lasting Effects of 
Alcohol on the System, with Facts and Remarks. Ref- 
erence is now made more particularly to those effects 
of alcohol that are brought home to the sensibility of 
drinkers by what are called cravings for strong drink. 
The object is to show that a deep and lasting injury 
is inflicted on the system by alcohol far beyond what 
is generally conceived to be. My attention was more 
particularly or intensely called to this species of evi- 
dence of the dreadful effects of alcoholic liquors, 
' under the following circumstances. 
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A number of years ago, I was called to the ship 
yard in Derby, to see John B., a man about thirty 
years of age, of naturally stout, robust constitution, 
who had fallen from a scaffold in a fit, head first upon 
a spike below. In my visits to dress the wounded 
head, I spoke to him of the folly and danger of con- 
tinuing to indulge his habit of drinking, and obtained 
from him a promise that he would abandon it. Not 
long after, I learned that he was drinking again, and 
reminded him of his promise. His excuse was, that 
it would not do for him to abandon the practice of 
drinking suddenly. A few weeks after this, he called 
at my office and requested me to bleed him, or do 
something to prevent a fit, for he felt much as he did 
a short time before having the last fit. I said to him, 
" John, sit down here with me, and let us consider 
your case a little." I drew two pictures and held be- 
fore him; one presented a wife and three little children, 
with a circle of friends made happy, and himself re- 
spectable and useful in society; the other a wretched 
family, and himself moldering in a drunkard's grave; 
and appealed to him to decide which should prove to 
be the true picture. The poor fellow burst into tears, 
and wept like a child. When he had recovered him- 
self from sobbing, so that he could speak, he said, 
''Doctor, to tell you the truth, it is not because I am 
afraid of the consequences of stopping suddenly that 
I do not give up drinking. I can not do it. 1 have 
tried and tried again to do it, but it is all in vain. 
Sometimes I have gone a number of weeks, and in 
one instance, ten months, without drinking, and I 
flattered myself that the thirst for strong drink was 
gone; but it returned, and such was my indescribable 
hankering and distress for rum, that I could not keep 
away from it; and now if there was a spot on earth, 
where men lived and could not get spirits, and I could 
get there, I would start in a minute." I thought I 
had understood something of the difficulties of hard 
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drinkers before, but this gave me a new impression of 
the matter, and most solemnly did I charge myself to 
do what I could to make "a spot on earth where men 
could live, and could'nt get" spirits. Within two years 
from that time, poor John was moldering in a drunkard's 
grave. This was before the heaven-commissioned Wash- 
ingtonians were sent forth on their errands of mercy. 

B. T., obviously under the influence of strong drink, 
called on me one evening, and desired me to make a 
visit to his family. Circumstances made i'. necessary 
for me to protract my visit. Towards morning when 
T. had waked up in his sober senses, (and in that state 
he was a very sensible man,) I improved the occasion to 
have a serious talk with him respecting his habits of 
drinking. With many tears he gave me a similar ac- 
count to that of John's, and made many confessions. 
Tie had taken a solemn oath that I should never set 
foot in his house again. In his sober moments he 
knew and felt that those who were advocating the 
temperance cause were his best friends, but when 
" half seas over," his hatred of them was great. 

Dr. Mussey, in an address before a medical society, 
says: "A few years ago a tipler was put into the alms 
house, in a populous town in Massachusetts. Within 
a few days he had devised various expedients to pro- 
cure rum, but failed. At length he hit upon one that 
proved successful. He went into the wood-yard of the 
establishment, placed one hand upon a block, and 
with an axe in the other, struck it off at a single 
blow. With the stump raised and streaming, he ran 
into the house, crying "Get some rum — get some 
rum! My hand is off! 1 ' In the confusion and bustle 
of the occasion, a bowl of rum was brought, into 
which he plunged the bleeding member of his body, 
then raising the bowl to his mouth, drank freely, and 
exultingly exclaimed, "Now I am satisfied." 

A few years since I saw the report of a case in a 
temperance paper, presented by the Rev. Mr. Arm- 
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strong, which set this subject in a still stronger light. 
Mr. A. attempted to dissuade a young man of great 
promise from haKts of intemperance. "Hear me 
first a few words," said the young man, " and then 
you may proceed. I am sensible that an indulgence 
in this habit will lead to loss of property, the loss of 
reputation, the loss of domestic happiness, to prema- 
ture death, and to the irretrievable loss of my immor- 
tal soul; and now, with all this conviction resting 
firmly on my mind, and flashing over my conscience 
like lightning, if I still continue to drink, do you 
think any thing you can say will deter me from the 
practice." "And such," added Mr. A., "are the sober 
reflections, the agonizing convictions, of every drunk- 
ard." . A 
Before going into an inquiry into the nature and 
condition of the system on which this direful habit 
rests, I want to impress the reader with another tea- 
turc of it-its perpetuity. It can never be put oil 
during the life-time of the individual; it may be cov- 
ered up to appearance, but it cannot be effaced. Dr. 
Rush, to express his view of its tenacity, said: It a 
man was sent to hell, and kept there lor a thousand 
years as a punishment for drinking, and then returned 
his first cry would be, 'Give me rum-give me rum! 
Dr Rush was half a century in advance of most 
others of his day on the subject of temperance. 
Long before the temperance reformation commenced, 
a voung clergyman from one of the West India island, 
placed himself under the Dr.'s care for an affection 
P f *1 » .W and was put under the use of garlics. 
HV aid to Di Rush afL a short trial of the remedy : 

' I I am satisfied your medicine is doing me good but 1 
1 am saubneu > d old 

wish you ^'.H^^a^ith emphasis, "no 
GCn Tu look me the face, in the day of judgment, 
rd^n rXigMy that Dr. Rush made mm a 
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drunkard." I wish I could say as much as this in 
reference to myself, with a good conscience. 

A young gentleman, after drinking hard a number 
of years, abandoned the practice, became a Methodist 
clergyman, and twenty years after he had tasted any 
kind of alcoholic drinks, called one evening on a 
friend in Albany, wet* cold, and very much fatigued, 
after a hard days ride in a storm, and was urged by 
his friend to take a little ale, with an importunity that 
would take no denial. At length he consented, and 
drank part of a glass. After sitting a little while, he 
took his hat, left the room suddenly, went to a grocery 
store in the neighborhood, and called for and drank 
spirits; from this store he went to another; and in 
the course of the evening called at a number of these 
thoroughfares to death and hell — became noisy and 
furious — and was finally taken to the watch-house. 
In the morning, when the fumes of alcohol were off, 
or when the vital forces had rallied so that he could 
command his mental faculties, all that he could dis- 
tinctly recollect after drinking the ale was, that his 
head felt terribly. 

Dr. Musscy, after stating the case of the young 
man who cut off his hand to get rum, says: "In an- 
other populous town in the same state, there lived an 
habitual drinker, who, in an interval of reflection, 
made a vow that he would drink no more spirits for 
forty years, not doubting at the time, that forty years 
would place him in his grave. He faithfully kept his 
vow, and at the expiration of the stipulated period, 
ventured to take a little liquor, as it seemed no more 
than a friendly salutation given to an old acquaint- 
ance, and in a short time died a sot." 

Dr. Musscy gives another case within his own 
knowledge, of a man, who, after drinking hard a 
number of years, was induced to make a solemn vow, 
"that by the help of God, he would never again 
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drink any thing stronger than beer, unless prescribed 
for him as a medicine by a physician. He kept the 
vow, became sober, and apparently religious, and for 
a number of years sustained the character of a de- 
vout man. At length, he lost by degrees, his reli- 
gious sensibility, grew dull and stupid, heedless alike 
of religious duty and attention to business, and event- 
ually died a besotted drunkard. He assigned as a 
reason the prescription of a physician." 

I have introduced these facts for the purpose of 
getting the attention of the reader to the cause which 
compels men thus to plunge themselves, by a per- 
petual plunging, into utter and hopeless ruin for time 
and eternity, with their doom, written as it were with 
sun-beams, constantly before their eyes, and made to 
flash over their consciences like lightning; or, if their 
course be interrupted for a season, longer or shorter, 
and be resumed again, thence proceed in their 
downward course as if no interruption had been given 
to it. It seems to have been the common impression, 
that alcohol circulates through the body, excites the 
action of the heart and arteries, quickens and enlivens 
the animal spirits, then passes off and leaves no trace 
of its visitation, when used within reasonable bounds, 
or at most, nothing more than a temporary loss of 
power, which is soon restored by a self-moved power 
pump. This is a great and fundamental error. Every 
drop of alcohol that enters the stomach inflicts an in- 
jury that will continue as long as the old stock lasts, 
and reach even to the young sprouts. It may not be 
enstamped on them in precisely the same shape that 
it was on the original stem, but it will affect essen- 
tially the same parts. All injuries done the body, by 
whatever agents or instruments, reach far forward in 
life. Scars from cutting instruments, fire, &c, remain 
during the life-time of the individual, without material 
change; deformities also of the bony structure, that 
are fixed in adult age, are not soon or easily removed 
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— for example, the contraction of the chest in early 
life by tight lacing. The body will be made over 
anew frequently, every part and particle of it, yet 
the form and scars remain unchanged in appearance. 
Parts that have been injured, although they may ap- 
pear to be as sound as they were before, never heal 
as readily again after being wounded as they did the 
first time, circumstances in other respects remaining 
the same, and they are always more liable to give out 
under the same degree of exhaustion of power than 
before; and a repetition of the injuries increases the 
difficulty in a direct proportion to the force and fre- 
quency of the repetitions. This holds true of injuries 
inflicted by alcohol, as well as of all others. A por- 
tion of the effects of alcohol, immediate and second- 
ary, is removed as power and opportunity are afforded, 
but a portion remains to be carried far forward. A 
drop of alcohol of course produces but little effect, 
yet it does produce that little, and will do a thousandth 
part of the mischief that a thousand drops would. 

People sometimes wonder why such and such men, 
possessing great intellectual power, and firmness of 
character in other respects, cannot drink moderately, 
and not give themselves up to drunkenness. They 
become drunkards by law — fixed, immutable law. Let 
a man, with a constitution as perfect as Adam's was, 
undertake to drink alcohol, moderately and perse- 
veringly, with all the caution and deliberate deter- 
mination that he can command, and, if he could live 
long enough, he would just as certainly become a 
drunkard — get to a point where he could not refrain 
from drinking to excess — as he would go over the 
Niagara falls, when placed in a canoe, in the river 
above the falls, and left to the natural operation of 
the current. And if this man, after having com- 
menced progress down the river of intemperance, 
were to go ashore at any time, or from any point in 
the river, and remain on shore a longer or shorter 
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period, and then take to his canoe again, he would 
start afresh for the falls at the very point from which 
he left. And proportionally as he descended the 
river would his alcoholic attraction for it increase, so 
that he would find it more and more difficult to leave 
the current, until he reached a point where escape 
was impossible. 

This matter should be well understood, so that if 
men will venture into the current of intemperance, 
they may know what to calculate upon. But in order 
that they may be able to keep a correct log book, 
make out their latitude and longitude, bearings, dis- 
tances, &c, there are two considerations that need 
attention. 

First, much depends upon the state of the system, 
at the time of venturing into the current of intemper- 
ance. Many individuals at the present day, begin 
life very far down towards the cataract of drunkenness, 
where the current has much strength; (an awful legacy 
for parents to bequeath to their children;) some much 
further on than others; and most persons possess strong 
constitutional susceptibilities, that would facilitate a 
descent in the alcoholic current, if the boat of life 
were pushed out into it. 

The second consideration is, that a great variety of 
other causes may be made auxiliary to alcohol in ex- 
pediting the voyage of intemperance. Whatever in- 
jures the system, or unnecessarily exhausts the vital 
forces, tends to this effect. 

Now whatever theory may be adopted in relation 
to the pathology of drunkenness, facts, which are 
stubborn things, prove most conclusively, 

First That when the inebriate abandons all use 
of alcoholic drinks, the economy of life immediately 
puts in operation a train of action that generally re- 
sults in the apparent renovation of the physical sys- 
tem—that is, appears to remove the effects of alcohol. 
And, 
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Secondly. That, nevertheless, a deep, latent, and 
serious evil of some kind remains, and is not effaced 
until the "vile body" is changed. With this agrees 
the testimony of Doct. Sewall. "What takes place 
in the stomach of the reformed drunkard? — the indi- 
vidual who abandons the use of all intoxicating drinks? 
The stomach, by that extraordinary power of self- 
restoration with which it is endowed, gradually as- 
sumes its natural appearance. Its engorged blood 
vessels become reduced to their original size, and its 
natural color and healthy sensibility return. A few 
weeks or months will accomplish this renovation, after 
which the individual has no longer any suffering or 
desire for alcohol. It is nevertheless true, and should 
ever be born in mind, that such is the sensibility of 
the stomach of the reformed drunkard, that a repeti- 
tion of the use of alcohol, in the slightest degree, and 
in any form, under any circumstances, or in any place, 
revives the appetite; the blood vessels again become 
dilated, and the morbid sensibility of the organ is 
reproduced. 

Dr. S. does not mean by the revival of appetite, a 
natural call for spirits, but a restoration of the painful 
condition of the body that would generate the desire 
in the individual for something to relieve the distress. 
I think however it would be better to designate that 
morbid desire by some other term, which should exon- 
erate nature from all odium in the matter. The wrong 
use of language is apt to mislead. The distress and 
consequent hankering for spirits which tiplers feel on 
the long absence of their accustomed beverage, has 
been likened to the distress occasioned by the too 
long absence of food, and called an appetite or thirst 
for spirits; and by some the condition of the system 
out of which the distress arises, is regarded as second 
nature; that is, nature has been so long accustomed to 
the use of strong drink, that she is under the necessity 
of depending on it for support, for awhile at least, un- 
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til by a gradual change she can get back again to 
where she can sustain herself on unstimulating diet. 
Nothing can be further from the truth than this opin- 
ion, and there are but few false notions that are more 
pernicious in their practical tendencies and operations. 
The pain of hunger, arises from the want of proper 
material for building up and sustaining the human 
fabric, and the pleasure experienced from the supply 
of this material, is the pleasure of a want supplied. 
But the distress occasioned by the absence of long ac- 
customed stimulants, arises from an exhausted, debili- 
tated, tired state of parts, while under the operation 
of the law of limitation for an improvement of their 
condition, — and the relief obtained by a resupply and 
use of stimulants is at the expense or still further re- 
duction of power, already too much exhausted. 

In the former case, the supply is absolutely essen- 
tial to life, in the latter, it "is not only uneccssary 
but positively injurious." Although the uneffaceable 
effects of acohol, remain permanently the same in the 
reformed inebriate, they are not always covered to 
the same depth, but are sometimes much nearer the 
surface than at others. When the system has recently 
undergone a thorough renovation in repair and vital 
replenishment, the man may take a glass of grog with- 
out being forced into a fit of drunkenness, nolens vo- 
lens Under these circumstances, the man who took 
a part of a glass of ale, through the mistaken kindness 
of his friend, might have taken a whole glass and not 
been frenzied by it. But when the wheels of life 
move tardily from deficiency of power, a very small 
quantity of alcohol in any form, will very seriously and 
painfully affect the sensibility, and wake up an un- 
governable desire for immediate relief at whatever 
hazard. Yet under the most favorable circumstances, 
the alcoholic defect operates as a drawback upon the 
economy of health, and will inevitably forten life. 
' What disposition, then, shall be made of alcohol? 
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When employed internally or externally upon the 
human system, under any circumstances, it works 
'•' evil and only evil." Its true character is coming to 
be pretty well understood. Men are learning that 
"wine is a mocker, strong drink is raging, and whoso- 
ever is deceived thereby is not wise." 

The force of public opinion, purified and nerved by 
the agency of the glorious u heaven-born" temperance 
movement, will ere long banish alcohol from the fam- 
ily cupboard and social side-board, and only leave it 
a resting place, for the personal use of men, in the sick 
room and on the communion table. 

But shall it long be allowed a lodgment there? If 
the view which I take of impaired health, and the ef- 
fects of alcohol on the human system, be correct, it 
follows, that if men must have their vital machinery 
subjected to an encounter with this potent enemy of 
life under some circumstances, and can have a choice 
of circumstances, they should by all means prefer to 
meet the enemy when they are in the enjoyment of 
the most vigorous health. And I have two reasons to 
offer why alcohol should not be used at the sacramen- 
tal feast. 

First, No alcohol was used by the Savior at the 
institution of the ordinance. This is evident, 

1. From the fact that it was not lawful or customa- 
ry for the Jews to use any fermented substance at 
their solemn feasts, and it was at one of these festi- 
vals that bread and wine were set apart to a sacramen- 
tal use. 

2. But more especially from the declaration made 
by Christ on the occasion — "I will not drink hence- 
forth of the fruit of the vine, until that day when I 
drink it new with you in my father's kingdom." This 
language is of course figurative, but it means some- 
thing. It was out of the season of vintage when the 
sacrament was instituted, when fresh expressed juice 
of the grape could not be obtained. The Savior obvi- 
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ously implied that that form of it was to be preferred, 
and doubtless the table was furnished with a prepara- 
tion " of the fruit of the vine" that came the nearest 
to the unchanged matured juice of the grape that could 
be procured. 

Second, " The cup," whatever it was, was emblem- 
atical of the blood of Christ, to be shed for the remis- 
sion of sins; and there is probably no substance that 
so truly represents the life giving qualities of human 
blood, as pure, unfermentcd grape juice; and nothing 
that so perfectly misrepresents good blood, as alcohol. 
1 know of nothing so cheering to the heart, delicious 
to the natural, unpervertcd taste of man as the well 
matured but unchanged " fruit of the vine." There 
is indeed " a blessing in it." The elements of simple 
nutriment and water are so proportioned and blended 
as to adapt it most admirably for use in warm seasons 
and warm climates. It is peculiarly fitted to counter- 
act the effect of protracted heat on the fluids, to obvi- 
ate or correct a tendency to acrimony in them, and 
may be used at any time or in almost any condition of 
the system, when nutriment of any kind would be ad- 
missible. 

On the other hand, nothing is more abhorrent to a 
correct physical taste than alcohol, and nothing more 
destructive to both fluids and solids. And the time 
and manner of its production would indicate its unsuit- 
ableness for the use of man as a drink. It is the pro- 
duct of a spoiling or decomposing process. After na- 
ture has matured the grape, given it her finishing 
stroke, what is not used within seasonable time, is sub- 
jected to an analytical process, taken to pieces, and 
the ultimate principles used for the formation of new 
grapes, or for other important purposes. 

Chemists call this decomposing process, when it 
takes place in a collection of grape juice, ^fermenta- 
tion;" and they divide'it into three stages — the vinous, 
accetous and putrefactive. 
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But if the juice is left unmolested, in an open ves- 
sel, so that nature can command the elements necessa- 
ry for conducting the operation without interruption, 
she makes but one stage of it. During the transition, 
a number of new substances are evolved, the most 
prominent of which are alcohol and vinegar. That 
the u fruit of the vine" is designed for internal use by 
man, no one can reasonably doubt; but the important 
question to be settled is, in what state shall it be re- 
ceived into the stomach? — when it is matured in the 
grape, in the pure expressed juice, before the work of 
demolition is commenced, or afterwards? If after the 
change has begun, in what state of the transmutation 
shall it be swallowed, when but a small portion of the 
saccharine or nutritious matter has been destroyed, and 
a little poisonous alcohol generated to supply its place, 
or when all the nutriment has given place to alcohol? 
Or shall we wait till the alcoholic change is over, and 
a less potent poison, vinegar, has been produced? Or, 
still later, till the vinegar has given place to a few pu- 
trid dregs? I have heard some ministers of the gos- 
pel, in distributing alcoholic wine at the eucharist, 
say, " Drink, O, beloved, drink abundantly into the love 
of Christ'''' — meaning, no doubt, that it would be safe 
and salutary to receive any quantity of the love of 
Christ into the soul; but beware how you swallow this 
emblem of his blood — there is a poison in it — drink 
sparingly of this. Now if they would administer the 
fresh expressed juice of the grape, when that can be 
obtained, and have it drank new; and when it can 
not, use a very good substitute, made by macerating 
dried grapes or raisins in warm water, and expressing 
the juice, they might say to the communicants, with- 
out mental reservation, "drink abundantly, both of the 
love of Christ, and of this memorial of his love; one 
is good for the soul and the other for the body." 

In conclusion, I would say, if alcohol must be used 
in or about the human system, let the side-board of 
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the sick and the communion table be the last places 
where it shall be found. 

TEA AND COFFEE. 

These have slain and are yet slaying alive, and kil- 
ling too, their millions. 

There are but few causes of impaired health that 
have been more efficient than these two articles. How 
they accomplish their work of destruction is not yet 
well understood. These substances, like alcohol, in- 
flict an injury on some portion of the human organism, 
a part of which is removable, and another part indel- 
ible till the vital forces yield up the body to the action 
of inorganic affinities. 

Facts that have fallen under my own observation 
have led me to this conclusion. Many of the period- 
ical affections that afflict women and some men too, 
are to be ascribed to the use of these articles— par- 
ticularly periodical headache: for such affections cease 
upon a discontinuance of such use, when nothing else 
will prevent their recurrence, or, on the whole, mitti- 
gate their severity. And a resumption of that use 
will restore the liability to the recurrence of those af- 
fections in all their strength, and a revival of the for- 
mer attachment to the use of those narcotics, subject 
to the same modifications or changes in the vital con- 
dition of the system by which the alcoholic appetency 

Chemical analysis is showing that the proximate 
principle of tea and coffee, on which their activity de- 
pends; is essentially the same-and experiments by 
Dr Burdelland others prove that this substance acts 
powerfully on the nerves, and facts warrant the belief 
that the action of tea and coffee is primarily upon the 
brain and nerves, affecting directly the sensibility, .and 
inducing that very general and troublesome phenom- 
enon of impaired health— irritability. 
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But I will not dwell long upon these poisonous sub- 
stances, either in theorizing or arraying facts, from a 
conviction that it would be but to little purpose. The 
pernicious practice of tea and coffee drinking will 
yield to nothing but the force of public sentiment; 
and attempts to arouse and strengthen this, lack as yet 
one advantage, which is available, and wielded too to 
much effect, in the temperance reformation, to wit, a 
correct (or tolerably so) public sentiment with regard 
to the immorality of drinking alcohol. 

Now the advocates for the use of tea and coffee, 
when pressed beyond the precincts of all rational de- 
fense of such practice, console themselves with the re- 
llection that it is not sinful. 

Some twenty years ago, breakfasting one morning 
at a friend's house by special invitation, with a very 
learned and eloquent judge, and withal a good and 
pious man, who was providentially a guest of the fam- 
ily, the beverage of the table became a subject of con- 
versation, from the judge's observing that a glass of 
cold water was served to me in lieu of a cup of coffee. 
And after some very pleasant, good-natured compli- 
mentary remarks, the judge passes his cup over for a 
fresh supply of the "good creature," and says, "well, 
Mrs. S., there is one consideration that may be urged 
in favor of tea and coffee drinking — it is not an immo- 
rality." Not an immorality ! In the name of con- 
science, what constitutes an immorality? One would 
think that so large a diversion of the Lord's money 
that is now made for this object by professing Chris- 
tians, when it is so pressingly called for by thelVIaster 
for benevolent purposes, were a sin, if nothing else 
could be urged against it. And is it no wrong to in- 
jure the body? But waiving these considerations, I 
venture the assertion — and without any fear too that 
future investigations and revelations will reverse the 
judgment involved in it — that tea and coffee do more 
to alienate natural and moral affection, pervert judg- 
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ment, weaken the moral sense or force of moral obli- 
gation, and to disturb the peace and harmony of fami- 
lies, communities and nations, than alcohol does. I 
do not of course mean that in individual cases alcohol 
may not transcend tea and coffee in its devastating 
power and effects, but in the aggregate of malign in- 
fluences, exerted directly and indirectly, tea and coffee 
will not yield the palm to alcohol. 

That " slaves to the teapot" arc not easily set free 
from their yoke of bondage, the following extract, ta- 
ken from a British paper, is good evidence. 

" Tea and Coffee Drinking. — The London Lan- 
cet gives an account of a meeting of the London Med- 
ical Seciety, at which a discussion arose concerning the 
effects produced by the habitual use of tea and coffee. 
A paper was read, the author of which condemned 
both these articles in decided terms, and had kept a 
record of many cases tending to confirm his views. 
The President declared, in general, that he coincided 
with the writer in his opinion. Dr. Proctor contend- 
ed that the use of tea might be injurious to dyspeptic 
persons, or to other persons in the morning; his own 
experience had taught him that it was beneficial in the 
evening Dr. Shearman thought that there were few- 
members of the society who had not derived material 
benefit from these much slandered fluids. Dr. Uwins 
entertained the same opinion. He declared himself a 
<•• slave to the tea pot," and thought the substitution of 
tea for the more substantial diet of our forefathers, an 
advantageous change. 

Dr Cholmondely, (pronounced, as Dr. Cox tells us. 
Chomlcy) believed that whenever tea produced any 
ill effects it was owing to the use of uncommonly 
strong solutions. He was acquainted with one case 
in which it afforded uniform relief from severe head- 
ache Dr Whitney was of the same opinion. His 
experience was at war with that of Dr. Proctor, be- 
cause he found the use of tea highly beneficial in the 
11 
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morning, and pernicious in the evening, when it was 
apt to produce a trashy kind of sleep. 

The writer of the paper, Dr. Cole, declared that if 
gentlemen would observe the elFect of tea on their pa- 
tients, instead of themselves, they would change their 
opinion. Dr. Shearman suggested, that the mischief, 
when any was experienced, was owing to the sugar 
mixed with the solution." 

What a medley of views respecting tea and coffee 
drinking, among the grave Doctors of the metropolis 
of the world! A fair specimen of the agreement of 
Doctors on medical theories and medical facts gener- 
ally.- One Doctor was acquainted with a case in 
which tea u afforded uniform relief from severe head- 
ache!" What stupid old woman is there that cannot 
say as much as that in favor of tea? 

There seems a strange infatuation in the views of 
medical men respecting the effects of unnatural exci- 
tants on the human system. 

At a semi-annual meeting of the Medical Society of 
New Haven, C. Y., Ct., Dr. K., who is head and shoul- 
ders above many of his fellows in mental and profes- 
sional endowments, said that he did not believe that 
coffee was injurious to health, because he once recov- 
ered from an illness while using it! He had for some 
time abandoned the use of coffee on account of ill 
health, but while journeying, finding it inconvenient, 
from bad water and other circumstances, to get along 
comfortably without it, resumed its use, and soon re- 
gained his health. 

What Doctor has not known persons get well while 
using arsenic, mercury and all sorts of poisons; and 
are we therefore to conclude that such poisons are not 
injurious — at least to persons in health — even under 
old views of disease? 

A desire for or attachment to substances for whose 
use men acquire a habit, is occasioned by one of two 
diametrically opposite reasons: either, 
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First, For their adaptedness to use in the animal 
economy, by supplying the requisite material for build- 
ing up and sustaining the body; or, 

Second, On account of their adaptedness to injure 
and destroy the body. 

A desire prompted for the former class of substances 
may be called a natural, healthy appetite; while a 
fondness generated for the latter class of substances 
should be regarded as a morbid appetency, or unnatu- 
ral desire or craving, growing out of a depressed, pain- 
ful state of the sensibility. One says, give mc bread; 
the other, give me rum, or something that will play up- 
on the law of stimulation— rally the powers of life. 
The first is the simple, unerring voice of nature; the 
second a desire to subdue or keep under the lashings 
of the physical conscience. The attachment to sub- 
stances, in either case, will be in proportion to their 
ability and tendency, under the circumstances in 
which they act, to accomplish one or the other of these 

° To which of these classes of substances do tea and 
coffee belong? That they are powerful for one or the 
other of these purposes cannot be denied, lnose 
who are in the habit of using them know very well 
that they produce an effect of some kind. And, how 
is it possible that tea and coffee hurt me, when 
they seem to do me so much good," many are ready to 
exclaim That tea and coffee are mere poisons, and 
produce their apparent good effect and positive evil on 
the same principle that alcohol, tobacco, opium ar- 
senic, prussic acid and other poisons do, may be ar- 

gU Hr7, From the fact that they contain no nutriment, 
pofsessno property or quality that can be advant* 
Lously wrought into the human fabric, or used to 
K in any of its operations or movements That 
teTaffords no nutriment is not questioned; and if nu- 
Wn can be obtained from coffee under some prep- 
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arations, it furnishes none in the usual way of prepar- 
ing and using^it. And even if it did afford as much 
nutriment as an infusion of an equal amount of corn, 
wheat, barley or any other nutritious substance, it 
would not possess the charm for its votaries that it now 
does, simply on that account. Its fascinating power is 
to be found in its exhilerating or stimulating quality. 

Second, They are set down and treated as narcotic 
stimulants by writers on materia medica, and their ef- 
fects justly entitle them to that rank. 

I was acquainted with two women, who, for a num- 
ber of years, made a free and habitual use of opium, 
and there were a number of points of very striking 
analogy between the effects of this poison in these ca- 
ses and what I have observed in inveterate tea and 
coffee drinkers. 

First. The attachment of both parties to their re- 
spective health destroying drugs was similar. Neith- 
er could or would do without their exhilerating and 
quieting effects — they "felt so much better" under 
their influence. 

Second. Both kinds of poisons alike broke down 
the energies of the nutritive apparatus, and seemed at 
times to supply the place of nutriment. The opium 
eaters could take a large pill of opium, and work on 
the strength of it, as they said and supposed, for a 
number of hours. 

Tea and coffee drinkers experienced similar effects 
from a free use of their favorite narcotics. 

Third. The inordinate consumers of tea and coffee, 
equally with the consumers of opium, were subject to 
most exquisite periodical repairing operations. The 
two kinds of poisons acted upon and injured different 
parts of the system, but the effects of both alike call- 
ed for recuperative measures. In the renovating pro- 
cess from the effects of opium, the most prominent 
symptoms were an awful, deadly, sinking sensation, 
and terrific spasms, alternating and blended with the 
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sinking turns. The spasms affected first and most 
the muscles of the chest and abdomen, hut occasional- 
ly the spasmodic affections became general, producing 
complete tetanus. 

The periodical headache, hysterical fits and other 
nervous paroxysms and affections, that mark the pro- 
gress of the devastating effects of tea and coffee, 
arc too common and well understood to need a de- 
scription. Persons who wish to know which injures 
them most, tea coffee, rum, tobacco, or whatever stim- 
ulants they may be in the habit of using, have only to 
decide which touches their sensibility the most to their 
liking — for which they have contracted the strongest 
appetency. 

As they descend in the current of intemperate use, 
(and there is no temperate use of poisons) the ability 
to bear up under the effects of either, by that portion 
of the system on which it inflicts the greatest injury, 
diminishes, and consequently more of the same exci- 
ting substance will be required to keep the action 
above the point of distress, until the u vis medicatrix 
nature," or remedial effort of nature, has in some mea- 
sure restored the former state of things. 

TOBACCO. 

That this is a poisonous substance is fully admitted. 
Vauquelin obtained a peculiar principle from this 
plant, in which its active properties reside, which was 
colorless, yet had the peculiar taste and smell of the 
plant, and was exceedingly poisonous. 

Indeed tobacco in any form is very poisonous to 
man and requires great caution in its internal use to 
prevent destruction of life. I once ventured to use a 
very small quantity of an infusion of the common pa- 
per tobacco, by injection, in a protracted case of bil- 
lious cholic, well advised at the time that great caution 
was necessary, inasmuch as lives had been sacrificed 
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by that mode of exhibiting tobacco. I thought I was 
very cautious. A small quantity only of a weak in- 
fusion was used, but no sooner had it reached the bow- 
els, than the patient, who was a strong, muscular man, 
trembled like an aspen leaf in every fibre, turned 
pale, a cold clammy sweat exuded from the surface of 
the body, and he seemed for a while on the point of 
giving up the ghost. 

Facts like these, and they are abundant, prove that 
the active principle of tobacco takes hold at once of 
the scat of life — acts directly upon the nerves, which 
are the transmitters of vital energy. 

The simple fact that it is so difficult for those who 
have had the misfortune of a long and intimate asso- 
ciation with tobacco to part company with it is proof 
positive that it is a rapid exhauster of the excitability. 

Men who will descant with great force and eloquence 
on the pernicious practice of rum drinking, and offer 
a thousand and one strong reasons for abandoning the 
habit, will turn round and tell you with much serious- 
ness, that they cannot give up the use of tobacco. 
What wonder is it that the weaker vessels should cling 
pertinaciously to tea and coffee drinking? 

That alcohol, tea, coffee, and tobacco deserve to be 
thrown together into the same category, and held in 
common as poisonous substances, prejudicial in their 
operations and effects on the human system, there is 
ample authority for believing and asserting. 

The following letter, from among a mass of documents 
of a kindred character, is directly to the point, and also 
favors the general position which I hold in regard to 
the nature of disease. The letter was written a num- 
ber of years ago, in answer to a series of questions 
addressed to physicians in a circular by a temperance 
committee. As the letter is all good and appropriate 
to the general object for which this book is published 
it is given entire. 

' l From Joseph Speed, M. D., of Caroline, Tomp- 
kins Co. 
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'I am a physician, and have been no inattentive ob- 
server of the effects of intoxicating and other unnat- 
ural substances, on the human system, in producing 
disease and death. 

Where mal-formation does not exist, health is the 
natural state of man; and disease is unnatural, and 
brought on us usually by our own imprudencies. 

The usual imprudencies are improper food and 
drink and deficiency of exercise. 

There is nothing in the formation of man, there is 
nothing in his experience, that shows that nature de- 
signed that he should use, in health, any stimulating 
substance of any description, that does not possess 
nourishment. On the contrary, every thing of the 
kind is injurious in health. 

I am now far advanced in my sixty-third year. In 
early life I lived as many thoughtless young men do, 
to cat, drink, and be merry. Few restraints were im- 
posed on my appetite by myself, or by those who had 
the care of me, until I attended a course of medical 
lectures, delivered by Dr. Rush, in 1794. This great 
and good man's memory must be dear to every one 
who has attended his lectures. The earnestness and 
solemnity with which he warned us against the evils 
of spirits, I can never forget; and from that time, I re- 
solved to die a sober man. It is remarkable, sir, how 
little was said against the use of intoxicating drinks 
in those days. I do not recollect that either of the 
other professors in the college said a word on the sub- 
ject; and, so far as I can remember, it was rare for a 
parent to admonish his child against this deadly evil — 
nay, he often sweetened it, to make it more palatable 
to his taste. 

Having determined, for myself, to die a sober man, 
I used intoxicating drinks of every kind moderately, as 
it was called; and in consequence of it I probably had 
sickness more moderately than I otherwise should 
have had. Knowing, from long observation, the dread- 
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ful evils of intemperance, when our temperance re- 
formation began, I early and joyfully joined the tem- 
perance society, and abstained entirely from the use 
of distilled spirits. It was not long before I was con- 
vinced of the propriety of adopting the same course 
with wine, and beer, cider, and all fermented drinks. 
It was pleasing to feel, how, step by step, I improved 
in health, as I made each successive sacrifice. En- 
couraged by these beginnings, and knowing that there 
were other things injurious to health, which I was 
practising, I determined to take a new start in the 
path of reformation, and successively gave up the use 
of strong, high-seasoned food of every description — 
my tobacco, yes, my tobacco, the idol of my life, which 
I had used for nearly fifty years, and without which 
life seemed a burden; yes, that dear, soothing com- 
forter of my life — that vile, filthy, health-destroying 
weed had to go; and, not very long after, my tea, my 
coffee. Yes, my much loved coffee had to go too; 
but much as I loved it, our separation produced a pang 
but trifling compared to the loss of my dear, abomina- 
ble, filthy tobacco. 

I know, my dear sir, that some will say, "you poor, 
deluded fanatic; you have deprived yourself of all 
the comforts of life; and what have you worth living 
for?" I have health, such health as men never enjoy 
who do not lead a uniformly temperate life. For years 
I have scarcely known what an ache or a pain is; and 
for years I have not had a cold worth calling a cold. 
My appetite is always good. I have a great pleasure 
in eating whatever is suitable for man to eat, and I 
have lost all desire for any thing but the plain, nour- 
ishing food on which I live. I feel as if I had gone 
back many years of my life, and have the ability and 
disposition to perform much more labor than 1 had 
seven years ago. Here is what I have that is worth 
living for; and I will ask those inquirers, in turn, what 
do they enjoy that is more worth living" for? Do they 
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cat the luxuries and fat things of the earth, and driDk 
the fruit of the vine in its fermented and joy-inspiring 
state? I use my plain food, and plain water, with as 
much pleasure and gratification as they; for I have 
tried both, and speak from experience, and know that 
their gratifications are often followed by a bitter pang, 
and that mine are not. Indeed, so far am I from suf- 
fering from my mode of living, that it has relieved me 
entirely from the common sufferings of life, to which 
improper living exposes us. I used to suffer much 
from head ache, sick stomach, want of appetite, irreg- 
ularity of the bowels, restless nights, and a most dis- 
tressing affection of the heart — a disease of which or- 
gan has become one of the most powerful and alarm- 
ing diseases of our land; and brought on, perhaps, 
nine times out of ten, by a deficiency of exercise, and 
the use of stimulating food and stimulating drink. Of 
all these I have got cured, by abandoning stimulants 
and improper food. 

You ask me, sir, respecting the experience of oth- 
ers on this subject. To tell you all the good effects I 
have known would need a volume, and I should not 
know where to begin. I will, however, state one case. 
My neighbor, for whom I had often prescribed for a 
head-ache, which had seriously injured his health, and 
which he had had, with only one exception, once a 
month, for more than forty years, applied to me, two or 
three years ago, to try again and do something for 
him; for he suffered excessively, and his looks showed 
it. In fact his health was seriously declining. His 
attacks lasted him a day or two, and he always had 
to sit up one whole night in his chair — so severe was 
his pain at every attack. 

I knew he was fond of rich food, loved coffee dear- 
ly, and his tobacco still more, and used them very 
freely. I told him that I had trifled with him long 
enough, I would give him no more medicine, he must 
cure himself; and that he must abandon his coffee, his 
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tobacco, and all high seasoned food, and live upon milk 
and light vegetable diet, and eat meat sparingly but 
once a day. He tried to reason me out of it, as he 
said he had the head-ache before he used tobacco or 
coffee. I told him it mattered not, his situation was 
serious, and he must follow my advice. He did so; 
left off all; and for six months had but one attack of 
head-ache, and that produced by a day's ride on a hard 
trotting horse, to which he had not been used. In fact 
he became a new man. He has since returned slightly 
to his old living, and tells me he has slight returns of 
head-ache. 

Here, sir, is one case, among thousands, of the inju- 
rious effects of stimulants, and here is the simple cure. 
It matters not whether the stimulants be distilled spir- 
it, or fermented liquors; they all, without exception, 
endanger the health of man, produce disease of the 
most fatal kind, and destroy more lives than sword, 
pestilence and famine. And now, oh my country, 
arise in your might, and cast away those destructive 
things from your borders. Ministers of the holy gos- 
pel, cease not, day nor night, to bear your testimony 
against them. You know not what a powerful influ- 
ence some of you exert in favor of alcohol: banish it, 
I beseech you, from all your drinks. You acknowledge 
that temperance societies prepare the minds of men 
for our holy religion. Let me implore you to throw no 
stumbling block in their way. Young men of my 
country, I am old, and you are young. To you are 
committed the destinies of our country. As you val- 
ue its freedom and happiness, fly to its rescue. We 
have brought the ark of temperance in sight of the 
promised land, and we will rely on your patriotism, 
your virtue and heroism, to conduct it thither.' " 

It was my design to say something on the impairing 
qualities of spices, mustard, horse-radish and this class 
of irritants generally, which arc doing much to weigh 
down poor, suffering humanity, and bring it into a 
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complaining, diseased condition; but having occupied 
more space with the articles that have been consider- 
ed than was intended, I will pass on to a brief notice 
of 

ANIMAL FOOD, 

as a prolific source of impaired health. I will put 
what I have to say on this subject under two heads — ' 
Theory and facts. 

'Theory. — The great variety of vegetable substances 
procurable by art furnishes every proximate and ulti- 
mate principle or element necessary to the composi- 
tion of the human system. Animal bodies, edible by 
man, are themselves the product of vegetable nutri- 
ment, and, in the metamorphic process, is there any 
new principle generated essential to the perfection of 
the bodies of men? What advantage should I derive 
from employing the ox and the swine to work over veg- 
etable nutriment and furnish it tome at second hand? 
Suppose they are constantly under my eye while they 
are metamorphosing vegetable into animal matter, so 
that I am satisfied that they use nothing but good ma- 
terial — devour no unclean thing — to be more definite, 
suppose they are provided with bright sound corn, 
wheat, potatoes, turnips, apples, in short, with various 
kinds of good vegetables and choice fruit, such as I 
select for my own use, and know to be well adapted 
to make bone, muscle and nerve, — how are these sub- 
stances to be improved, become better adapted to the 
purposes just specified, by being manufactured into 
beef and pork, before they are submitted to the action 
of my nutritive apparatus? That a great change 
would be wrought in them by such a preparatory pro- 
cess is undeniable; but would it be for the better or 
the worse, is the question. 

There are three particulars in which it is supposed 
that metamorphosed vegetable matter can better sub- 
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serve human life, as a part at least of man's diet, than 
the primary material. 

The first is, that, having been once animalized, it 
is more readily and easily incorporated into living or- 
gans again. 

The second is, that it has been condensed, the nu- 
triment is more concentrated, contains " multum in par- 
ro," and would be less burdensome to the stomach 
than more gross material. 

And the third particular is that animal food is more 
excitable or stimulating than vegetable. 

First, It must be admitted that animal nutriment is 
turned over again into animal fabric by a shorter and 
easier process than vegetable nutriment can be manu- 
factured into such fabric; and on that account it is 
objectionable, at least to individuals in ordinary health; 
for it is thereby adapted to make indolent, feeble or- 
gans, or be the occasion of laxity and weakness in 
them. 

The nutritive machinery, consisting of the digestive 
and assimilatory organs, needs all the exercise, to keep 
it in a healthy vigorous condition, that it would get in 
carrying the crude vegetable nutriment through all the 
stages of digestion and assimilation to organic life. 

Second, It is denied, on the authority of chemical 
analysis, and other facts, that animal food in any 
form, contains a larger proportion of nutriment than 
some vegetable substances do; and even if it did, it 
could lay no claim to superiority over vegetable diet 
on that account, as there are many vegetable sub- 
stances that contain too large a proportion of nutri- 
ment to be used without dilution. 

Third, That animal food carries with it into the 
system an exciting quality, is too obvious to be de- 
nied, and it is on this account mainly that I object to 
its use. This stimulus constitutes no part of the nu- 
triment, though it is intimately blended with it, and 
by a connection inseparable by any artificial process 
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hitherto discovered. It is common to hear men speak 
of stimulating and unstimulating diet. Now it should 
be well understood that proper diet or simple nutriment 
and stimulus, are two distinct things, as directly oppo- 
site to each other in their mode of action and effects on 
the system, as right is from wrong. No matter how 
intimately mixed they may be when received into the 
living laboratory, after being subjected to vital analysis, 
each takes its own course, does its own work, and has 
its own results. If grape juice partially fermented, 
(new wine,) or the pulp of apples, grain, or of any 
saccharine matter, in that state, be passed into the 
stomach, the unchanged nutriment will be converted 
into chyle, and sent abroad among the secretories to 
be used in building and repairing operations, while the 
alcohol is set afloat to do its horrid work of destruction. 

Flesh meat is vegetable nutriment animalized, con- 
taminated with a poisonous irritant, contracted in its 
transformation from primitive purity, and rendered 
increasingly virulent by atmospheric action, after the 
flesh has parted with life. 

Dead animal matter is as subject to the law of de- 
composition, the action of inorganic affinities, as vege- 
table matter, and no doubt there are varieties of stim- 
ulating substances developed in the progress of its 
decomposition, as there are in the decomposition of 
vegetable matter. And it is a matter of surprise that 
scientific researches or vulgar empiricism, have not 
made more discoveries in this department of dietetic 
improvement — or rather torture — for the benefit of 
the epicure. Dr. B., formerly a medical pupil of 
mine, told me that while he was once a resident in a 
public house for a number of months, a man was in 
the habit of putting up there who would always carry 
his own meat with him, in his saddle bags, such as 
fowls, pieces of beef, and the like, for his own use, 
for he would eat no animal food, until it got to be 
about so mellow, as it relished better then than it did 
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when fresh killed. " No man having drunk old wine, 
straightway desireth new, for he saith the old is bet- 
ter." 

When this medley of semi-assimilated nutriment 
and corroding irritant is received into the stomach, it 
also is t;iken to pieces, and the nutriment made the 
most of that can be under the circumstances, while 
the animal alcohol is set free to play its own game. 
So much for theory, now for sustaining 

Fads. — I am not going over the common ground of 
argument for judgment against meat diet, for a num- 
ber of reasons which I will not stop to detail, but will 
simply offer a few of the evidences that have fallen 
under my own observation, of the analogy between 
the effects of the moderate use of alcoholic liquors on 
the human system, and those of animal food. 

Firsts Animal food creates a feverish diathesis in 
common with alcohol, evidences of which are, 

1. An impaired state of the respiratory function. 
Persons who use alcohol breathe more, consume more 
oxygen in a given time, than the same individuals do 
when they make no use of it. The same is true re» 
specting animal food. This has been proved by the 
diving hell. A man can live longer under water in a 
diving bell, with the same quantity of air when using 
vegetable diet, than he can under the influence of 
flesh meats. And he can also subsist longer with the 
same quantity of air by abstaining from the use of 
alcohol, than by using it. And those who have aban- 
doned the use of animal food, find a very marked and 
comfortable change in their breathing, especially when 
they walk fast or ascend a hill. 

2. The pulse is rendered more frequent and irregu- 
lar both by i Icoho] and meat. 

3. A feverish heat is generated in the system in vir- 
tue of both ahoho! and meat; persons are made more 
thirsty by the use of both substances. 
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4. Both substances equally induce what is called 
the digestive fever, which embodies all the symptoms 
of fever in a moderate degree. 

Secondly, Alcoholic drinks lay the foundation for 
occasional disturbances in the system, of different 
kinds and grades, as bilious bowel affections, &c, &c, 
and so do flesh meats. In the production of colds, 
animal food is far the most efficient. This point is 
established incontestably by well tried experience. 

Thirdly, Animal food tends quite as strongly as the 
moderate use of alcoholic liquors to weaken and dis- 
turb the balance of action between the secerning and 
excerning systems of vessels, by which some persons 
arc made leaner and others fleshier than they should 
be. 

Fourthly, With about equal potency, alcohol and 
flesh meats weaken the force of the capillaries of the 
system, on which healthy action so much depends. 
This is a species of evidence that comes within the 
observation of every person, for it is exhibited by that 
prominent mirror the face, as was shown in the last 
section, on the analysis of symptoms, under conges- 
tion. As is represented in that article, when the body 
is in a healthy state, and the little, minute vessels, 
which constitute a large part of the body, are strong 
and active, they keep themselves habitually so con- 
tracted that nothing but the thinner, pure, nutritious 
portion of the blood can pass them; the coarser red 
globules, which serve no purpose in the nutritive pro- 
cess, and which heighten the color of the parts where 
they circulate, are prohibited an ingress or passage. 
Now whatever weakens these important, yea, indis- 
pensable little agents, so that they are habitually 
obliged to dilate sufficiently to carry the coarse glob- 
ules of blood, and thus give a man, woman, or child 
a red face, is sapping the very foundation of perma- 
nent health and long life. Alcohol and animal food 
alike perpetrate this high-handed mischief. Many 
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individuals can now be found in the ranks of alco- 
holic teetotalers, and true too to their pledge of total 
abstinence from strong drink, who nevertheless carry 
a blooming cheek, to which nothing but a pure vege- 
table diet will give a safe and salutary bleeching. 
There are some cases of flesh meat paintings within 
my knowledge, that extend from the tip of the nose 
to the extreme border of the ear, in regard to which 
I would defy my very worthy and highly esteemed 
friend, Dr. Alcott, whose diagnostic skill in such mat- 
ters is not surpassed,* to decide by the looks, whether 
they were put on by a " flesh brush," or an alcoholic 
one. 

Fifthly, A flesh diet, in common with the use of 
strong drink, impairs the tone of the nutritive appa- 
ratus, by which its ability to work up raw material, 
and manufacture it into sound, well-finished vital fab- 
ric, is diminished, and of course the appetite or call 
for food is satisfied with a less quantity of the raw ma- 
terial. This fact has given rise to the opinion that 
animal food contains more nutriment than vegetable. 

Sixthly, I will notice but the following evidence of 
the similarity of the effects of animal diet with those 
of the use of alcohol, from the mass of others that 
might be added. The total abandonment of an habit- 
ual use of animal food is attended with all the per- 
plexing, uncomfortable, and distressing difficulties that 
follow the giving up of an habitual use of strong drink. 
A change from one kind of simple nutriment to an- 



* About two years after I had quit the use of animal food, Dr. Alcott 
made me a visit, after an interim of something like two years. Im- 
mediately after the customary salutation of "How do you do?" — 
before the cordial shaking of hands was relinquished — my friend 
exclaimed, "I am glad to find you have left your flesh pots." My 
countenance was the only reporter in the case. The change dis- 
covered was attributable to nothing but a discontinuance of meat diet, 
for I had some years previously abandoned all use of alcoholic drinks, 
tea, coffee, spices and butter. 
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other has no such effect. It is only when the constant 
use of some stimulating substance is abandoned, that 
such difficulties are experienced. 

Some of the advocates for the moderate use of 
some kind of internal stimulants, contend that all the 
capabilities of man, as a physical and mental being, 
cannot be fully developed without such provocatives. 
This is a very unnatural view of the subject, and I 
am confident that facts do, or will, clearly show it to 
be a false one. Nature no more needs goading up to 
the discharge of her duty to the full extent of her 
ability, "sick or well," than an ambitious woman does. 



BUTTER AND CHEESE. 



I did not connect an examination of these articles 
with that of animal food, because I do not regard 
milk, from which they arc derived, as partaking as 
much of the nature of animal as of vegetable nutri- 
ment. Fresh drawn milk consists essentially of the 
proximate principles of vegetable sustenance, pre- 
pared by animal organs expressly for helpless, tooth- 
less animals, from vegetable matter. That butter and 
cheese possess poisonous properties, or properties that 
are capable of exerting a "disturbing and disconcert- 
ing" influence if admitted into the human system, I 
will rest, on a priori argument, or analogical deduc- 
tion, and facts. 

Analogy— Matured grapes, apples, corn, rye, bar- 
lcv, &c, &c, are nutritious and innocuous. When 
subjected to the process of fermentation, until a por- 
tion of their nutriment is converted into alcohol, their 
character is materially changed, and if taken into the 
stomach in this condition, they carry, along with some 
nutriment, a destructive principle into the system. 
Now, fresh drawn milk, made from good material, by 
healthy organs, is well adapted to the purpose for 
which it was designed. It is now finished. Nature 
12 
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has done all she could to fit it for the sustenance of 
animal life, and any change that is wrought in its 
constituent parts, or elementary composition, so far 
unfits it for that purpose. 

To produce butter and cheese, milk must undergo 
a great change. These substances possess properties 
essentially different from anything found in new milk. 
Milk is soluble in water in all proportions. Butter 
and cheese are no more soluble in water than tallow 
is; and all their sensible qualities are essentially differ- 
ent from those of new milk. From parity of reason- 
ing, therefore, we might conclude that they are less 
nutritious than the unchanged article; and, that they 
possess an active poisonous principle is sustained 
by 

Facts. — Physicians have ever known that butter 
and cheese predisposed to and aggravated inflamma- 
tory affections, eruptions and sores, and have pro- 
hibited their use in such cases. I used to be much 
troubled with a little, painful, spherical ulcer in my 
mouth, commonly called " canker sore," which parted 
with me on my giving up the use of butter and cheese, 
(which was a number of years previous to my turning 
my back upon animal food,) and has never visited me 
since. And I have known many receive very marked 
benefit from the disuse of butter and cheese, on many 
accounts, particularly when they were troubled with 
eruptions and sores. Butter and cheese both possess 
more of the belligerent property, in the same quantity, 
than any form of animal food. Persons who relin- 
quish the habitual use of meat, can get along very 
comfortably by making a small addition to their allow- 
ance of butter. All constitutions are not affected 
alike by the use of butter, nor are they by animal 
food, tea and coffee, or any other poison. Some will 
hold out a great while against the action of a number 
of poisonous substances, and that in no stinted quan- 
tity. It has more than once been said to me, " If tea, 
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coffee, and tobacco, are poisonous to the human sys- 
tem, how happened it that the Rev. Dr. M., (of D.,) 
lived to such an advanced age, when he u .ed them all 
for a great many years?" 1 made answer by pointing 
to the children and grand children. The latter have 
been quite numerous, and their lives have u dwindled 
to the shortest span," and that not for the lack of 
the health-inspiring influence of tea and coffee. 

But I must pass from the consideration of internal 
irritants or poisons, to a brief notice of a few of the 
other sources of impaired health. 



TIGHT L VCING. 



This unnatural, barbarous, and cruel practice, stands 
u openly acknowledged" as a prolific source of impaired 
health. By diminishing the cavity of the chest, it les- 
sens the size, power and scope of action of the essential 
organs contained within that cavity. It obstructs the 
free circulation of the blood through the lungs, and 
also the free admission of air into the numerous air 
cells of the lungs, thus very seriously curtailing the 
benefits to be derived from giving air full access to 
the column of dark venous blood, which has been re- 
turned to the heart, and is circulated through the 
lungs for the very purpose of being itself purified, and 
getting charged with the principle of purification and 
vital warmth, that it may go forth and dispense these 
essential elements to every part of the system. < ; 

This monstrously absurd practice of constricting 
the chest, impairs the function of the heart, both as a 
forcing and suction pump, producing a feeble, languid 
circulation, outward and inward. And by compress- 
in" the large muscles of the chest, it diminishes their 
erTergy, occasioning a stoop of the upper portion of 
the chest, projection of the shoulders, and twisting 
of the spine. The liver also, a very important organ, 
shares largely in the common evil— indeed, there is not 
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a single function of the whole body, however small, 
that docs not dirccthj feel its withering influence; 
how then can we estimate its indirect and more re- 
mote consequences? This is indeed an iniquity that 
is visited "upon the children unto the third and fourth 
generation." 

A small compression of the chest of a strong 
man, by a vest moderately tight, is found, by a care- 
ful admeasurement of the air inhaled for a given time 
before and during the compression, to diminish very 
considerably the quantity of air received by the lungs 
while under this very partial restraint. It is not, 
therefore, surprising, that the system of corseting, 
which is brought to great perfection, and applied ex- 
tensively in all civilized society to the weaker vessels, 
should be so successful in breaking down physical 
constitutions, inducing disease, and shortening human 
life. If there were no other deleterious influences 
brought to bear upon the economy of life and health, 
and nature could sustain herself under this, and pre- 
vent the entire extinction of the race, it would alone be 
good evidence of a strong conservative tendency in 
the power and laws of the vital economy. 

u Because sentence against an evil work is not exe- 
cuted speedily, therefore the heart of the children of 
men is fully set in them to do evil." 

DEFECTIVE EDUCATION) 

Or Wrong Training of the Human Species, is charge- 
able with no small amount of their physical derange- 
ments. u Equality" among the members both of the 
physical and social systems of men, is essential to 
the highest degree of healthy action, harmony and 
happiness. If, therefore, we would live for posterity, 
— lay a broad foundation for the elevation of our race, 
we must adopt tl;at system of education for our chil- 
dren which is adapted to secure a symmetrical devel- 
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opment of the different parts of the body. And if 
phrenological acumen can discover the relative state 
of the different departments of the brain, it should be 
made available, not for the purpose for which many 
would now use it, to discover what a child seemed 
the best adapted for, by a particular prominence in 
some points of the mental machinery, and urge on 
the education of the child in that direction, but for a 
directly opposite purpose — to ascertain what parts are 
most in advance, that such may be held in check, 
until the other parts can be brought up, "-that there 
may be equality." This course should be pursued in 
relation to every department of our physical being. 
If any parts have become obsolete, they should be looked 
up and put under a course of training that will rein- 
state them among their fellows, in the rank originally 
intended for them. For example, we will take the 
organs of tune. Every individual of the human family 
has these organs in some shape or condition, and though 
in a majority of cases they have been neglected, and 
are now in a dilapidated state, yet they arc still sus- 
ceptible of improvement, and may be made to advance 
and take their proper position in the vital corporation, 
and fulfill their original high destination— if not in 
the identical individual, it may be accomplished in his 
representatives in future generations. According to 
present views and practice of rearing youth, the end 
here recommended to be aimed at, and which the law 
of equilibrium is always striving to accomplish, is di- 
rectly thwarted. 

Aside from errors in diet, dress, &c, &c, what is 
technically called education is exceedingly defective 
for the purposes of health. In a large majority of 
cases, there is not only no attention paid to the equali- 
zation of development in the mental machinery, but 
no part of the brain, the seat of both physical and 
mental life, is sufficiently cultivated. These indi- 
viduals arc like hulks of vessels, with stone ballast and 
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light sail, poorly adapted to the voyage of life, and 
withal not as likely to endure adverse gales and tem- 
pestuous seas as ships in a better trim, for it is a well 
established fact, that educated men, other things being 
equal, live longer than uneducated men. On the 
other hand, there is a portion of the race, who, with- 
out any reference to harmony in the cultivation of the 
mental faculties, or due proportion between the brain 
and other parts of the body, have the hot-bed princi- 
ple of culture applied to the mental apparatus, even 
where that is congenitally precocious, and in a few 
years, like crank-built and full-rigged vessels, that 
have more sail than ballast, they are overset and lost. 

1 will illustrate this by a melancholy and striking 
instance. In my native town were two lads, twins, 
of great promise, only children of their parents. At 
twelve years of age, they were well titted in all the 
requisite studies for an admission into the freshman 
class of Yale College, but according to a standing 
rule of that institution, could not enter until they 
were fourteen. Before that period arrived, it was ob- 
vious that their minds were reeling. They lived cor- 
poreally a few years, but were complete mental wrecks. 
These youth were the offspring of parents of highly 
cultivated intellects and frail bodies, particularly on 
the part of the mother, and they began life themselves 
with mental organs much in advance of the other or- 
ganic portions of their physical systems. If they had 
been trained in accordance with correct physiological 
principles, they might have lived to advanced age, and 
have been blessings to their friends, and ornaments 
to society. 

The general method of educating youth that pre- 
vails in most of our colleges and public seminaries, in 
classing together youth of unequal mental and physical 
ability, and requiring of each the same kind and 
amount of mental acquisition, is as irrational as it 
would be to put the same youth three or four times 
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daily on the tread-mill, and make them grind each his 
bushel of corn, irrespective of weight or strength. 

UNGOVERNED PASSIONS, ETC., ETC. 

Indulgence in anger, ill will, envy, grief, sorrow, 
and the like, as well as carping care and corroding 
anxiety, disturb the regular and healthful administra- 
tion of the vital economy, and occasion defective or 
diseased action, and a shortening of life. 

Excessive bodily exercise in some cases, and defi- 
ciency of it in others, and especially the lack of a 
due observance of suitable seasons and hours of rest, 
are very fruitful sources of waste of vitality. 

A tendency to septenary periods, observable in 
many febrile affections, concurs with experience in 
showing that man's physical well being demands a 
seventh day's rest, as well as nocturnal ones, for the 
full replenishment of the stock of vital energy. And 
when the time shall have arrived predicted by Jere- 
miah, when " they shall teach no more every man his 
neighbor, and every man his brother, saying, 'Know 
the Lord:' for they shall all know me from the least 
of them unto the greatest of them, saith the Lord," 
the openings of Providence will probably indicate the 
observance of the Sabbath as a day of rest for the 
whole physical man. 

In this connection I will barely name a cause of 
impaired health, all allusion to which I would fain 
avoid, if a sense of duty would justify — an abuse of 
the sexual functions — unquestionably the most prolific 
single source of impaired health and brevity of human 
life, and more formidable to the reformer than all 
others united, because so deeply entrenched in the 
effeminate views, feelings, sentiments, language, ''cus- 
toms and practices of the fashionable, or most influ- 
ential portion of civilized society. By abuse of the 
sexual function, I mean all other use than that for 
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which it was obviously designed by the Parent of the 
human family, in the constitution of "male and fe- 
male" — the legitimate propagation of the species. 

Sleeping in warm feather beds, and in juxtaposition, 
is debilitating and injurious per sc, and when indulged 
in by the sexes becomes accessory to excessive venery. 

Living in warm rooms, bathing much in warm water, 
indulging habitually in the use of hot food and drink, 
and the like, are enervating and lay a foundation, both 
directly and indirectly, for impaired or diseased action. 

CONTAGIONS. 

These are frequently sources of impaired health. 
Under this head I include all the subtle effluvia, or 
poisonous matters, generated by the decomposition of 
dead animal or vegetable substances, or the defective 
action of living organs, applied to the living human 
system, under circumstances in which they will take 
effect. 

Some contagions are denominated specific, because 
they produce in other individuals the same general 
train of phenomena or symptoms, as the one from 
which they respectively originate; as the virus, or 
contagion of small pox, measles, &c. Specific conta- 
gions are limited in their operation to particular parts 
of the body, and when these parts arc barred against 
their action, there is no more that they can do. How 
they are barred out by one operation, is not yet with- 
in human ken. Where the susceptibility of the ob- 
noxious parts is open to the action of the contagion, 
the effect, or injury to be produced by a given amount 
of virus of a specific kind and force, will depend on 
the vitality of the parts, and the circumstances under 
which it acts. Some men are naturally and habitually 
invulnerable to particular contagions; and some men 
are proof against the action of a contagion at one 
time, and liable to be affected by it at another time. 
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I wish here to call the particular attention of the 
reader to the manner in which specific contagions are 
generated and perpetuated, for the following reason: 
Many persons who have examined my theory of dis- 
ease, and given in their adherence to it in the main, 
find some difficulty in reconciling this theory with 
contagious diseases; for, say they, there seems to he 
wrong action — something that keeps alive the conta- 
gion — a poisonous agent. 

Contagions are not kept alive and propagated from 
one individual to another, and from one generation to 
another by a kind of fermentative process; nor is the 
same identical matter kept alive hy any process, any 
more than alcohol or any other poison is. A quantity 
of contagion is received into the system by inhalation 
or absorption, fastens upon those tissues that arc ob- 
noxious to its action, and expends itself there, and 
this is the last of that contagion. 

The capillary sccretories that have been injured, 
fall in their action until they secrete a new virus that 
is capable of exerting a poisonous influence upon 
similar parts in its turn. This is the best that the 
injured vessels can do. They fall no lower in their 
action than want of power obliges them to. 

When they can stop short of secreting a poison, 
they do so. This however depends upon the virulence 
of the contagion that acts upon them. The kine 
pock contagion, which is but a modified form of the 
small pox virus, robbed of much of its malignity, be- 
having been subjected to the transforming influence 
of the more vigorous and energetic sccretories of the 
cow, does not lower down the action of the ves- 
sels on which it wastes its force in the human subject, 
to the point of secreting an effluvium that is capable 
of affecting another person by inhalation. 

Many if not all of the sccretories of the human 
system, may become so vitiated by a variety of causes, 
other than the action of specific contagion, as to prove 
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poisonous or infectious to others. I will state a very 
marked case of this kind, which occurred in Derby 
in 1838. 

A. W., sixty or more years of age, declined and 
died with alvine evacuations, which, for three or four 
days previous to his death, resembled in appearance 
liquid tar. Numbers who attended Mr. W. in his 
sickness, became seriously affected with bilious affec- 
tion, particularly the widow and one of the sons; — 
the latter was considered dangerous for a number of 
days. 

Impaired health, or diseases from disordered secre- 
tions, are much more rife than is commonly supposed; 
The sccretories from the lungs of persons declining 
with pulmonary consumption, not unfrequcntly proves 
destructive to others, particularly to near connections, 
who attend much upon the sick, and are themselves 
strongly predisposed to consumption; so that when 
this diathesis is hereditary in families, and one case 
of fatal declension occurs, others are very apt to 
succeed; and in some instances whole families, con- 
sisting each of a number of individuals, become 
nearly or wholly extinct, within the compass of a few 
months by means of pulmonic effluvium, which would 
have no more effect upon sound lungs, than small pox 
would upon constitutions that are shielded from its 
action. 

Vegetable substances, while undergoing decompo- 
sition under some states of the atmosphere, send 
forth noxious effluvia that sometimes produce exten- 
sive and distressing sickness and death. 

The same principle of action, and connection be- 
tween cause and effect, that was pointed out in dis- 
eases resulting from animal contagions, holds in these 
cases. The hostile principle in the vegetable efflu- 
vium, as in the animal, is governed in its action by 
elective affinity, or has a choice of parts on which to 
expend its force, and makes no impression, directly, 
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on other parts; so that one individual may be fatally 
vulnerable at this point, and yet in every other re- 
spect, and apparently in all respects, have a good con- 
stitution, and be enjoying good health, while another 
individual, with a slender constitution and in feeble 
health, may be invulnerable at the only point through 
which the enemy can make an inroad, and remain 
unscathed amid the most desolating pestilence. In 
most, if not in all cases where epidemical diseases 
prevail ever so terrifically, as well as in the preva- 
lence of animal contagions, there are constitutions 
that stand erect, perfectly defensive against the most 
subtle and envenomed shafts of the enemy; showing 
that there is such a thing as having the standard of 
health elevated above the reach of what now prove 
causes of derangement and death to multitudes. 

There are many other causes of physical derange- 
ment and suffering beside what have now been con- 
sidered, that have a share in crushing poor humanity, 
but enough have been brought into notice to prove 
that the economy of life has good and sufficient rea- 
son for making the complaint that she does, and is 
rather to be pitied and succored, than censured and 
smitten, for suffering derangement, pain, and dire dis- 
tress to invade her dominions. 

I will conclude this section by directing attention 
to the cause of causes of all our woe — divorcement 
from, or the want of sufficiently intimate communion 
with the "-Living Head" — with Him who is "the 
Way, the Truth, and the Idft." 



SECTION VI. 

FACTS FURNISHED FROM MY OWN EXPERIENCE AND 
OBSERVATION, ACCOMPANIED WITH REFLECTIONS 
AND REMARKS,— AND CLOSED WITH TESTIMONY 
FROM OTHER SOURCES, IN ILLUSTRATION AND CON- 
FIRMATION OF THE THEORY OF RIGHT ACTION IN 
DISEASE. 

Theories, new or old, are of no value only as they 
arc supported by indubitable testimony. 

And there is danger of being misled and deceived 
by facts — delusive facts. For there are false facts as 
well as false theories. "-How much mischief have we 
done," says Dr. Rush, w under the belief of false facts 
and false theories." We have a striking illustration 
of the truth of this position furnished by temperance 
statistics of modern collection. 

The correctness of the old theory of " moderate 
use" of spiritous liquors was supposed to be impreg- 
nably established by facts. " What!" said an aged 
and pious deacon, "do you think that you can convince 
me by any arguments that you can adduce that spirits 
are not good for me, when I know positively, from fifty 
years experience, that they are ?*' So thousands of oth- 
ers honestly thought and reasoned. But other facts, 
drawn from an opposite experience, have proved be- 
yond reasonable doubt the fallacy of the old views, 
and exposed the danger of trusting to limited facts or 
one sided experience. 

It will be my object in this section to show, by a 
double or two sided experience, that the old theory of 
disease — and I include all modifications of old views 
on the subject under this appellation— is radically er- 
roneous. 

I will first give some account of my own experience 
in the management of disease, detail some of the rea- 
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sons that led mc to change my views and practice, 
and offer some examples of treatment under both my 
former and latter views. 

I commenced the practice of medicine on my own 
account and responsibility in 1812. But I will begin 
the relation of my early experience by a short account 
of a case committed to my care in 1811, the last year 
of my apprenticeship with Eli Ives, M. D., of New 
Haven, for whom personally, and the family, I shall ev- 
er cherish a grateful recollection, for unmerited fa- 
vors and kindness shown me, as also from a deep im- 
pression left on my mind of eminent worth. 

The disease was a highly inflammatory pleurisy, in 
a colored young man, in the suburbs of the city of N. 
H. On my first visit 1 found the inflammatory symp- 
toms very strong; and, as I then conceived, the indi- 
cation was first to subdue the inflammation. A full 
bleeding gave much temporary relief. This was fol- 
lowed with other deplctants and cooling diaphoretics. 
Second day, inflammatory symptoms were nearly as 
strong as they were on the first day. Another bleed- 
ing, not as full as the former, made a deeper and more 
lasting impression on the arterial action than the first. 
From this time to the fourth day the disease was quite 
manageable. Under the influence of mercurial alter- 
atives, Doers powder, and a free use of diluent and 
mucilaginous drinks, with smart blisters, the urgent 
symptoms were kept under. The object steadily aim- 
ed at in the treatment, was to subdue the inflammato- 
ry action as fast as would consist with a due regard to 
the vital forces, or natural strength of the system; 
and on the fourth day the symptoms strongly encour- 
aged me to look for a decided and favorable crisis on 

On the fifth day I went to the house full of the idea 
of finding a subdued enemy, and nature recovering 
herself from the violence of his encounter. Meeting 
one of the family at the door, I inquired how the young 
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man was. He is dead! was the reply. The shock 
almost overpowered me. I returned home witli a hea- 
vy heart, and got my respected preceptor to go over 
the case with me from first to last. I had reported 
progress from day to day, and obtained approbation 
of the course pursued in the treatment; but I wished 
now to have the whole matter thoroughly sifted, and 
ascertain if possible where an error had been commit- 
ted, whether in doing too much or too little. 

It afforded me some relief to have the Doctor say 
that he could discover no error in the treatment — that 
so far as he could judge from the report of the case it 
had been well managed — that the symptoms had been 
promptly yet judiciously met. But after all it was a 
bitter disappointment, and occasioned me many sober 
reflections by day, as well as sleepless hours by night. 
I had calculated strongly upon success. The subject 
was a young man of good constitution, which gave 
me a broad platform to stand on, in my conflict with 
the enemy; and every blow that I dealt out took effect 
— told well for the time upon the disease. The means 
used were powerful and efficient, the enemy had quail- 
ed before them, and seemed just on the point of yield- 
ing the conflict, and at the very moment when I was 
expecting a triumph, lo! a most signal defeat. 

In some subsequent trials my medical fortune was 
more propitious. At the request of Dr. Ives, who 
was ill with a cold, I answered a call, late at night, to 

see Mr. , whom I found with a burning fever 

anddelirius. The account given me of him was that 
he had been hewing timber the day previous, which 
was a raw chilly one, with his coat off; that in the 
evening he complained of pain in his head and back, 
and general soreness; that efforts had been made to 
sweat him by bathing his feet in warm water, giving 
hot drinks, &c, which only served to aggravate the 
symptoms, especially the pain in the head, which con- 
tinued to increase while his reason lasted. Without 
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delay I opened a vein and bled freely, which unlock- 
ed the system and gave speedy relief. While the 
blood was flowing the sweat broke out in profusion, 
and his reason returned. I left him composed in bed, 
with a promise of seeing him again in the morning. 
Jn the morning, while at breakfast, a messenger call- 
ed to inform me that the man was well, and that the 
promised visit might be dispensed with. 

The night following, about midnight, I went out to 
see a woman whom I found "out of her head," and 
affected at spells with severe spasms. This woman 
had been hard at work through the day, which was a 
cold and stormy one, over the wash tub, without eat- 
ing any thing till night. A smart dose of ipecac re- 
vealed something of the immediate occasion of difficulty 
in this case, in the shape of a huge mass of half masti- 
cated beef, pork, potatoes and hard indian dumplings, 
with their usual accompaniments. I left this woman 
quiet, in her right mind, with a prospect of rest, and 
a promise of a medical visit the next day. The next 
morning, while at the breakfast table, a messenger called 

in and said — " The Doctor need n't call on Mrs. 

again without further notice, as she appears quite well 
this morning. 1 ' Some one at the table said to Dr. 
I ves — « It wont do for you to send Jennings to see 
your patients much longer, if you do you will be out 
of business, for he cures them at one visit." 

I commenced practice on my own responsibility in 
Trumbul, Ct., as successor to Dr. B., who had occu- 
pied the field for a number of years, and soon found 
myself in a snug business, and thought my practice 
was remarkably successful — a notion that young phy- 
sicians are apt to imbibe and cherish. And it is not 
surprising that they should do so, under the old views 
of disease. Some of my cures I thought were quite 
remarkable — the following was one of them. — 

I was called near morning to see Mrs. L. B., aged 
about forty five, in the last stage of cholera morbus, 
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and apparently near her end. After administering 
some aromatics and stimulants, with the external ap- 
plication of heat and irritants, the natural warmth 
and animation began to revive, and the woman recov- 
ered. 

In the opinion of the friends and neighbors in at- 
tendance, with which I then concurred, Mrs. B. could 
have lived hut a few minutes longer without medical 
aid The overflowing of a river in a freshet, between 
my residence and the patient's, was the occasion of 
my seeing Mrs. B. at so late a period in the disease. 
For I had strongly impressed my patrons with a con- 
viction that it was of the first importance to have 
medical aid early in all cases of serious illness, as it 
was much easier to " nip disease in the bud" than to 
meet it successfully at any subsecjuent period. 

In the fall of 1814, 1 lost a patient in fair, open con- 
flict with the enemy, disease, which was particularly 
trying to me, from a particular regard which I felt for 
the man and his family, as well as on account of the 
evidence which every such event seemed to furnish of 
my want of skill "■ to fight against death."* 

The subject was Mr. J. F., something over fifty 
years of age, by occupation a farmer, naturally of good 
constitution, rather full habit, and fresh looking coun- 
tenance. For two weeks Mr. F. was moderately >ick, 
with diminution of appetite and strength, and with 
some fever of the remitting form — getting gradually 

* At an annual Convention in Hartford of the President and Fellows 
of the Connecticut Medical Society, Mr. L. Clerc, then Assistant 
Teacher in the Deaf and Dumb Assylum, himself deaf and dumb, was 
invited, along with the Rev. Mr. Gallaudett, Principal of the Assylum, 
to dine with the Convention, in accordance with a very laudable 
usage to invite some Clergyman to dine with them on such occasions. 
After dinner, when toasts were being called for, (a practice which I 
hope is abandoned before this time, unless the toasts are drunk with 
pure " Adam's ale,") Mr. L. Clerc was called on, by signs through 
Mr. Gallaudett, for a toast; — when he wrote — " Gentlemen of the 
Medical Profession, may you become good soldiers to light against 
death." 
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worse to the close of the second week, when there was 
a sudden change, and the disease assumed a new and 
an alarming aspect. The febrile action ran high in 
the afternoon, and. fell low in the night. I began im- 
mediately on seeing this change to get " an anchor to 
the windward," by mercurial alteratives. The parox- 
ysms continued to recur from day to day with increas- 
ing malignancy. The exacerbations of fever in the 
afternoon diminished, while the sinking in the night 
deepened. The object aimed at in the treatment was 
to equalize excitement, and keep the action as near 
uniform as could be done by such means as the system 
would bear without crowding it too fast — using anti- 
phlogistic or febrifuge medicines for cutting down febrile 
action when it rose too high, and stimulants to prop it 
up when it threatened to drop too low — depending on 
the two-edged mercurial sword to slay the disease be- 
fore it should get a fatal grasp upon the vitals. On 
the fifth day, (reckoning from the time of the sudden 
turn in the disease,) the febrile action did not rise high 
enough to require checking, and the febrifuge medicine 
was laid aside, and dependance made alone on stimu- 
lants. 

On the morning of the sixth day, being much ex- 
hausted from want of rest and constant anxiety, and 
anticipating a sleepless night for the one to come, I 
gave the patient in charge to the attendants with di- 
rections how to manage in my absence, promising to 
be back in the afternoon in season for the sinking 
turn, got on my horse, made a few calls, went home, 
slept awhile, and at four o'clock P.M. was again at 
my anxious post by the side of Mr. F. I was surpris- 
ed on entering the sick room to find my patient sitting 
up in a chair under the barber's hand. There had 
been a sudden waking up of the energies which en- 
couraged the man, and as he was quite anxious to get 
well, and wanted to encourage the family, he had re- 
quested to be got up and shaved. His form was not 

Id 
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very much wasted, especially in the face, and a little 
febrile flush gave him much of a natural appearance. 
The family and friends were elated at what the) 
teemed a favorable crisis and prospect of rapid re- 
covery. But that which gave them joy filled me with 
fearful apprehensions. I saw that it was life " flicker- 
ing in the socket." Suppressing my feelings as well 
as I could, I took the razor into my own hand, remark- 
ing to the man who was shaving, that I could play the 
barber better than he could, (an 'office which 1 fre- 
quently performed for the sick,) and soon closed the 
operation, put the man into bed, and made ready for 
him my sturdiest props; but to no purpose. At ten 
o'clock that same night, he was sleeping his last sleep. 
This was one of the cases, as I have since become 
satisfied, of which mention is made in section fourth, 
on analysis of symptoms, under congestion of blood 
vessels, of individuals who go down from the midst of 
life, without any obvious or assignable cause. And 
this class of persons very often, if not more frequently 
than otherwise, sink at last in very much the manner 
that Mr. F. did. They will be complaining along for 
a short period, and then go down in from five to 
seven days, with alternate periods of rising and sink- 
ing. Sometimes these will be on alternate days — ev- 
ery other day the patients appear quite comfortable, 
their friends feel very much encouraged about them, 
but on the following day hope vanishes. 

In 1815, Mrs. R., of not very abstemious habits, 
was ** attacked by" a curious medley of epilepsy and 
hysteria, which took her to the border of» the grave, as 
I then judged, though one of the neighbors thought 
differently. The most frightful part of the disease 
was by paroxysms or fits. These commenced with a 
spasmodic twitching of the eyes, which soon became 
fixed in their sockets; the head was drawn a little 
backward, and the whole body extended for a few sec- 
onds in a firm, unyielding spasm; and then the el- 
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bows would begin to play upon the bed, like the drum- 
ming of a partridge, with astonishing rapidity and 
force. The subsidence of the spasmodic action was 
succeeded by deep groans, which, on the return of 
consciousness and power of speech, we learned was 
occasioned by pain about the region of the stomach. 
Extreme debility and faintness closed the paroxysms, 
of which there were many. 

As I was returning from a visit to this patient, after 
witnessing one of these terrible fits, a woman came 
from a house not far distant, and inquired of me what 
I thought of Mrs. R. "I believe she must die," was 
my sorrowful response. The woman smiled and said, 
— w ' You need n't calculate upon her dying, you could 
not kill her with a post-ax." 

About this time or soon after, my confidence in med- 
icine began to be shaken. There were a number of 
causes that conspired to produce this result. I will 
glance at a few of them. I found that old physicians 
with whom I came in contact, gave much less medicine 
than young ones did. It did not satisfy me to be told 
that experience gave a better knowledge of the nature 
and scat of disease, of the power of medicine, and 
of acumen and skill in the adaptation of the latter 
to the former, by which the same end could be accom- 
plished with less means. Old physicians were much 
less disposed to interfere with the operations of nature 
than young physicians were. 

The late Dr. Tisdale, of Bridgeport, with whom I 
was intimate, and who had been in practice longer 
than I had, said to me on one occasion — " Jennings, 
do you know that we do not do as much good with 
medicine as we have been wont to suppose that we 
do?" I answered in the affirmative — told him that I 
was becoming well satisfied that it was even so. u Do 
you know," continued the Doctor with a good deal of 
emphasis, "that we do a great deal more hurt than 
good with medicine ?" To which I replied that my 
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knowledge did not extend as far as that. He then 
gave me some account of a double or two sided expe- 
rience, and put me in possession of facts that led me to 
think more on the subject. 

While visiting a family and making out prescriptions 
for some of its members, in a district where a fever 
was prevailing to some extent, Mr. J. P. called in and 
requested me to examine him, as he felt quite unwell. 
I did so, and told him that the fever was upon him, and 
that something should be done immediately to arrest 
its progress, and began to open my huge saddle bags 
to furnish him with the requisite means for commenc- 
ing an attack upon the enemy. w I won't take any 
thing now," said Mr. P., "you will be around this way 
every day, and if I get worse will let you know." A 
few days after this, passing by where Mr. P. was at 
work in a lot a short distance from the road, I jumped 
from my horse, went to him and inquired how he was. 
" Very well" was the answer. 1 examined the pulse, 
tongue and temperature of the body, and found that 
the fever had entirely left him. I inquired whether he 
had done any thing to break up the fever. He said 
he had not. 

From this time I began to make a thorough tri- 
al of leaving nature to manage diseases in her own 
way, as well as she could, giving medicine only 
when I apprehended danger. And the further I car- 
ried the trial, the deeper the conviction was fastened 
on my mind that there was a serious error somewhere 
both in the theory and practice of medicine. My large 
saddle bags gave place to small ones; and these were 
soon laid aside, and a pocket or two made to carryall 
the medicine that I needed in my practice. 

In June, 1820, 1 removed to Derby, at the special 
request of Dr. Pearl Crafts, who was being laid aside 
by an affection of the lungs, of which he died a few 
months afterwarfls. Dr. C. had acquired much celeb- 
rity as a physician, and an extensive practice. 
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Within a few weeks of my removal to Derby, Dr. 
Edward Crafts, father of Dr. P. Crafts, of the north or 
u Up Town" village, who was also in possession of a 
handsome practice, was thrown from his horse, which 
produced an injury of the spinal marrow, of which he 
died after lingering a few months. Into the occupan- 
cy of this double field, with a retention of a portion 
of the business in Trumbul, the place which I had 
left, nine miles from Derby, and still more in Hunting- 
ton, an intermediate town in which I had done consid- 
erable business, I entered, with my views of the prac- 
tice of medicine very much modified from what they 
were when I commenced the practice. I had got about 
where many physicians get when they have been a 
few years in practice with their eyes open— making 
but very little dependance on medicine, except in bad 
cases of disease. With these views I continued to 
practice till the fall of 1822, when my confidence in 
medicine in severe illness was shaken by further de- 
velopments, of which the following is a specimen. — 

In the family of Mr. J. French, residing at Derby 
North End, some two miles from my residence, there 
were, within the compass of a few weeks, nine cases 
of malignant Typhus fever— namely, Mr. and Mrs. 
French, five sons, one daughter, and a sister of Mrs. 
French. Mr. French and three sons had been hard 
sick a number of days when Mrs. F. failed. Worn 
down with labor kt night and day," care and anxiety, 
she sunk rapidly on first giving out. The most dis- 
tressing and alarming symptoms were great prostra- 
tion of strength, and extreme irritability of the stom- 
ach, with constant tendency to vomit. A great variety 
of means, internal and external, mild and severe, were 
used to allay the irritability of the stomach, but to no 
permanent or good purpose. The symptoms on the 
whole became more distressing and alarming. Calling 
in to see her one morning, about the fourth day ol the 
disease, I was greatly pained and alarmed at her dejee- 
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ted and distressed appearance. Walking out into an 
adjoining field, that J might the better command my 
thoughts, I went through with a very minute and thor- 
ough review of the whole case, to discover, if possi- 
ble what more could be done with promise of relief, 
but could think of nothing that offered sufficient in- 
ducement for trial. 1 returned to the house, and in- 
quired of the nurse, what, of all that Mrs. F. had ta- 
ken, seemed to agree best with the stomach. The 
reply was, " Very little difference in any thing except 
water. When she takes that — and she wants it directly 
from the well — it stays on the stomach and nothing else 
does, no matter what it is." My mind was soon made 
up on a prescription for the day. Returning to my 
promenade in the field, where there was ah excellent 
spring of soft pure water, I took a vial from my pock- 
et, discharged its contents, rinsed it thoroughly, filled 
it with the spring water, went back to the house, call- 
ed for a clean vial, into which I turned a portion of 
the new and choice medicine, and directed four drops 
of the aqua fontanel pura. to be given, once in four 
hours, in a tea-spoonful of water directly from the 
well, (which also afforded good water,) and that noth- 
ing else be suffered to enter the stomach till I should 
sec the patient again, except water, which she might 
take as often as, and in any quantity she pleased. 
Called at evening, and in answer to the usual inquiry, 
M How is the woman?" — the reply was — u Comforta- 
ble; you have at last hit upon the right medicine. 
The drops are, just the thing for her. She has had no 
sickness of the stomach since she began with them, and 
but little distress — she has slept some, and has had a 
very comfortable day." This case gave me no further 
trouble. The drops, with a little placebo medicine, 
finished the cure, as far as medicine was concerned. 
This •' water cure" occurred a few days after Mr. Isaac 
Treat, (some account of whose case was given in sec- 
tion first,) was convalescent. 
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The issue of Mrs. French's case, with other facts of 
a kindred character, strongly impressed me with the 
belief that if a similar course had been pursued 
with Mr. Treat, it would have saved him from much 
harm. 

At the time these families were sick, (fall of 1822,) 
the typhus fever prevailed extensively in that re- 
gion, giving me a ride five miles north, through the 
districts of Up Town, North End, Neck, Great Hill, 
Rock-house Hill, Punckups and Squantuck; — then 
across the river, on Huntington side, through Upper 
and Lower White Hills, Long Hill, Narrows, Coram, 
Oronoak and Putney, six miles south of my residence; 
— then crossing the river again into the northern part 
of Milford, through Orange, Dogman, west part of 
Wood bridge, home. 

In this disease I met with every form and variety, 
which, after the successful termination of Mrs. F.'s 
case, I improved for testing the no medicine treat- 
ment. And I had no cause to regret what some would 
call my temerity, for not one of the many cases that were 
under my direction that season proved fatal, though a 
number, to appearance, went to the border of the 
grave and returned. 

I will give one instance. — Miss Ann Hurd, sick at 
the house of her brother-in-law, Ezekiel Gilbert, at 
the foot of Great Hill. Miss H. had been sick three 
weeks, during the last of which her death was looked 
for almost every hour. At this extremity of the ill- 
ness, I made it a point to close my daily rounds at Mr. 
Gilbert's, and stop there as long as circumstances 
would warrant. I reached there one night about ten 
o'clock, look a little refreshment, and lay down. About 
one o'clock, with the other members of the household, 
I was called up to see Miss H. die. We gathered 
around her bed — supposed that we had witnessed the 
closing scene — and had turned away. Mrs. Poole, one 
of the neighbors who was in attendance on the occa- 
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sion, closed her eyes and remarked that she was glad 
to see her die so easy. But the vital forces had not 
entirely abandoned their post, they had only retreat- 
ed out of sight for the accomplishment of an important 
object. When that end was attained they touched 
again the main-spring, and some of the wheels of life 
were seen to move gently. 

Miss H. recovered, married a Dr. Neltlcton, and 
moved " to the west." 

But, not only the typhus fever, but diseases of every 
kind and grade, which an extensive country practice 
furnished, were subjected to the same test. I do not 
mean by what is here said that I gave no medicine in 
any case. I did on some occasions give medicine, for 
various reasons. Sometimes to humor the squeemish- 
ness of patients. For instance : Mr. J. M., who had been 
unwell for some time, and had become somewhat impa- 
tient,insisteduponmy givinghim something that would 
produce a sensible effect, so that he might be sure he had 
taken some medicine. I gave him a pretty smart dose 
of croton oil, and it was not long before he knew that 
he had taken something. 

I frequently gave anodynes where there was much 
pain, and no special danger to be apprehended in the 
case. And generally I made a show of giving medi- 
cine, in pills, powders, drops, &c. My personal stock 
of drugs, or substances that I carried with me to be 
used in the lieu of medicine, usually consisted of a lit- 
tle wheat flour or starch, for powders, put up nicely in 
papers, some in a natural state, and other portions va- 
riously colored; for pills — bread, variously colored, 
and made into small masses ready for pilling, with a 
little castile soap or something that would keep it of 
the right consistency for pilling; — for drops — water, 
in two or three little vials, some colored and some not. 
The pills and powders were often scented with some 
aromatic oil, and sometimes bittered a little, to give 
them a medicated appearance. I also gave active 
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medicine for the destruction of worms, and for other 
purposes of which I shall treat more particularly in 
another section. 

But I gave no medicine for the purpose of breaking 
up, shortening, or in any wise modifying diseased ac- 
tion, nor for helping nature in her conflicts with dis- 
ease, or to strengthen or aid her in any respect. For 
either of these purposes I despaired of giving medi- 
cine to any advantage, until I could get more light on 
the subject, for which I sought with much earnestness. 
At that time I had not begun to suspect that the foun- 
dation on which we were standing was a false or rotten 
one. I still regarded disease in the light of an enemy, 
"wrong action," or something of that kind. When 
standing by the bedside of a patient racked with pain 
and ghastly with disease, I seemed to be standing by 
the side of a friend in close, indiscriminate conflict 
with a deadly enemy that was bent on his destruction, 
and I panted to raise my sabre and give the foe a 
home thrust, and relieve the friend. But my fears 
were that I might miss the enemy and kill the friend; 
or if, perchance, I should strike the enemy and not 
give him a mortal blow, it would only enrage him and 
arouse him to more deadly efforts. Under such cir- 
cumstances I deemed "-discretion the better part of 
valor." What the difficulty was, whether it consisted 
in a want of the right apprehension of the nature and 
seat of the enemy, or in want of skill to use our weap- 
ons, or whether the weapons of our warfare were well 
adapted in themselves to the end for which they were 
used provided we knew how to bring them to bear di- 
rectly upon the enemy without harm to the friend, I 
could not tell; but sure I was, that, according to any 
rules of medical tactics with which 1 was acquainted, 
the weapons had better be kept from the field. I had 
become satisfied that in taking this course with my pa- 
tients they were benefited in four respects. 

First, The disease would run a more uniform and 
regular course. 
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Second, As a general thing, diseases would be short- 
er, terminate sooner, when once formed; or, if they 
were broken up by medicine, they would return again, 
and in the end be longer and more of them than when 
they were suffered to go on unmolested. 

Third, A less number of them would terminate fa- 
tally, and, 

Fourth, When health was restored it would contin- 
ue longer without interruption. 

For three or four years from the time that I discard- 
ed the general use of medicine I was afloat on the 
broad sea of anti-medical empiricism, without chart, 
compass or pole star to guide me. I had nothing on 
board my frail bark by which to determine my latitude 
and longitude, bearings and distances, but the lead 
and line of experience, and, withal, was frequently off 
soundings; by no means an enviable or pleasant situ- 
ation. 

During this time, my mind labored on the question, 
— What is disease — its nature? In what does it con- 
sist? It appeared to mc that that question should be 
definitely settled, so that we could put our finger on 
the thing and tell just where it was and what it was, 
and then ascertain by what means it could be the most 
expeditiously and advantageously removed. I read 
much, thought much, and, as 1 had opportunity, convers- 
ed with my medical brethren on the subject, with a 
view to the solution of the above question. 

The course which I pursued in the investigation 
was, to take an isolated case, or single disease, and 
dissect it, in the hope of finding out its root or base — 
why it existed, on what it immediately depended. 
For instance, I would take up inflammation, and care- 
fully analyze its phenomena, and trace the symptoms 
back to their origin, with a view of ascertaining why 
such a deviation of action from the natural state of 
the parts should take place. Meeting a medical friend 
in consultation in a case of inflammation of the bow- 
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els, I said to him, " Doctor, what is the difficulty 
here?" " Inflammation." "What is inflammation?" 
"Morbus ipse" — [The disease itself.] "'But in what 
docs the inflammation consist?" "In an increased 
action of the vessels." u On what does the increased 
action of the vessels depend?" "On irritability." 
" On what does the irritability depend ?" " Why — 
why — the irritability depends on" — and that was as 
far as he could go; he had come to a dead stand. 
There was where I had ended many a time. Now 
the general question with regard to the proximate 
cause of disease, was narrowed down to a single 
point. What supports the irritability? There was a 
reason for its existence. It was an unnatural state, 
and without a good and sufficient reason for its con- 
tinuance, it would cease, and the natural condition of 
the parts be resumed. It was not enough to be told 
that rum, tobacco, tea, coffee, or some other poisonous 
substance produced it. Suppose rum was the cause 
of its production? The rum had expended itself, and 
was gone; but the irritability was alive and vigorous. 
If the irritability depended on rum as its proximate or 
immediate cause, with the departure of the latter 
the former would depart. There was, then, a link 
between the action of the rum and the irritability, 
that must be found, to make the chain complete. 
The great desideratum, therefore, was to ascertain 
what the foundation was which the rum had laid for 
the irritability to stand on. For if we could find out 
what that foundation was, and remove it, the irrita- 
bility would fall with it; and if the irritability fell, 
the increased action of the vessels would cease, and 
thus an end would be made of the whole difficulty. 
In applying myself to the solution of the question — 
On what does the first symptom oS disease rest?— I 
watched very closely the operations of nature both in 
health and disease. My first inquiry was— what con- 
stitutes good health? What are some of its most 
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prominent characteristics, and on what does it de- 
pend? What is essential to its maintenance? Sec- 
ond inquiry was — In what respects does disease differ 
from health? What has been added or subtracted, or 
what change has taken place in the parts concerned, 
that has substituted the diseased condition for the 
healthy one? I also inquired into the nature, mode 
of operation, and direct effects of disturbing causes, 
— and was particularly careful to observe the progress 
of disease from its faintest dawnings through all its 
changes and stages to its acme, and then down to its 
last evanescent glimmerings. And as I was then 
leaving the vital forces to put forth and control their 
own movements in disease, at pleasure, I was struck 
with their regularity. They generally began what is 
considered deranged or diseased action moderately and 
gradually, and after arriving at a certain point, return 
again in the same cautious manner to the natural 
state. And observing the fact that disease left per- 
sons better than it found them, or that in most cases 
the health was improved from what it was sometime 
previous to the accession of disease, I was led to in- 
quire — where is the evidence that disease is a health 
and life destroyer? — and was brought at length to the 
conclusion that we had been most wofully deluded on 
this subject; — that there was no cessation or "inter- 
ruption of healthy action," and "establishment of 
diseased action," or an action whose nature and ten- 
dency was adverse to health — no turning back of any 
portion of the machine, or law of action upon itself; 
— but that nature was always true to herself — that 
the economy of life was a unit — the nature and ten- 
dency of all its actions one and indivisible — always 
aiming at the point of perfect health, and approaching 
and keeping as near to that point as it had ability to 
do; — and that the only foundation which rum or any 
other disturbing cause laid for the establishment of 
irritability, redness, pain, congestion, or any other 
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symptom or symptoms of disease, was debility — want 
of power — an inability of the parts affected to do 
better or otherwise than they were doing, consistently 
with the highest good of all concerned. 

It would be impossible for me to convey any thing 
like an adequate idea of the relief which my mind 
obtained in settling down upon this view of disease. 
The man who, ignorant of swimming, has waded a 
broad and rapid stream, and who was ofttimes borne 
from the bottom by the depth and current of the water, 
and at last gained terra firma, may get some faint 
conceptions of my feelings by following me in imagin- 
ation, in some of my deep wadings, after leaving the 
shore of old views and practice. I confess that I 
sometimes felt that the water was getting too deep 
and the current too strong for me, but a kind Provi- 
dence, as I trust, beckoned me onward, and at length 
planted my feet upon firm table ground. The theory 
of disease which I now hold and advocate, is, to my 
mind, not only more rational, more consistent with 
the general laws and operations of nature, than the 
old views of disease, but better vindicates the benevo- 
lence of God — affords better evidence that God's 
'• ways are equal," tending continually to the health 
and happiness of men, and that a violation of these 
must be persevered in to secure pain and wretched- 
ness. After I had become well established in my 
present views, and had practised sometime in ac- 
cordance with them, I made them known to two of 
my confidential, bosom friends, in whose intellectual 
and moral worth I had great confidence— J. L. Tom- 
linson, then Attorney at Law. now a devoted and effi- 
cient clergyman, and Mr. Samuel Mills. Both of 
them had families, and were depending on me for 
medical aid in sickness. They were startled at hrst 
at the disclosures I made to them. Mr. Tomlinson 
said, "I have been a Roman Catholic with regard to 
my physician— have let him think and act lor me, but 
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I must now look into this matter." But having 
attentively examined my theory, and observed the 
results of it in practice, they both bade me go for- 
ward. They said to me in substance, "We like your 
theory of disease; it is more rational than the old 
theory, and there is good evidence that your practice 
is successful; and considering the distracted state of 
medical views and medical practice, we think you are 
justifiable in the course which you are now pursuing." 
And they encouraged my disguised mode of practice, 
on the ground that the public were not prepared for 
my views, and that further testing of them was desira- 
ble under an undisturbed state of the public mind. 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE IN FAVOR OF MY CHANGED 
VIEWS OF DISEASE. 

My patronage, large at first, continued to increase 
under my w bread pill" practice; and that this practice 
was generally satisfactory, a few plain, well understood 
and incontrovertible facts will show. 

Dr. Lewis French, a well educated and experienced 
physician, in the prime of life, of unblemished char- 
acter, highly recommended, and well known too in that 
region, was invited into Derby, on the ground that the 
field formerly occupied by at least two physicians, 
was too extensive for one laborer, which was true, — 
and no one made or felt any objection to a division of 
it. High expectations of successful competition were 
entertained for Dr. French, aside from personal consid- 
erations on account of strong family connections in 
the place, and sectarian influence, — a large and influ- 
ential ecclesiastical society, of the order to which Dr. 
French was attached, being desirous of having a phy- 
sician of their own cloth, as was very natural, and 
proper too under the circumstances. But after a fair 
experiment of one year, the Doctor turned his back 
upon us, not having obtained business enough to pay 
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for his horse-keeping. Shortly after Dr. French left, 
Dr. Pomcroy, a very worthy and valuable young man, 
fresh from the justly celebrated New-Haven Mint, and 
every way qualified to practice medicine " according 
to the books," was introduced. Being a young man 
in easy circumstances, it was thought he might grow 
into a good share of the business. Dr. P. remained 
faithfully at his post ready for use six months, and 
left. The day before he took his leave, Dr. P. in- 
formed me that he had had three calls; one to bleed 
A. B. after a fall in a drunken scrape, another to ex- 
tract a tooth, and the third, for a portion of physic, — 
while during much of the time that Doct's F. and P. 
were in Derby, my fingers were aching under the rolling 
up of bread pills. Next to Dr. Pomeroy, Dr. Darken, 
an Englishman by birth and classical education — 
medically educated and married at New-Haven — a 
young man with superior recommendations, and quite 
prepossessing in his appearance and manners, was in- 
duced to make a trial of planting himself, or of being 
planted in Derby. 

About this time I had made up my mind to let the 
people of Derby know how anti-medically they had 
been treated, which was accomplished by public lec- 
tures. I came to the conclusion that if I attended 
upon the sick any longer, it must be in an open undis- 
guised manner, and without the formality of bread 
pills, — for I had rolled up bread enough. Previous to 
the public exposition of my views and mode of treat- 
ment of disease, I had made some preparation for 
sliding into other business for the support of my family, 
under an apprehension that the income from my anti- 
medical practice, after the contemplated disclosures 
would be insufficient for that purpose for two reasons. 

First. — That many of my employers would probably 
feel when they were sick, that they must have some- 
thing done for them. 

Secondly* — That the balance, or those who might be 
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convinced that medicine was unnecessary in sickness, 
would to a great extent, take care of themselves. 
Under these circumstances, I proposed to Dr. Darken 
a partnership in practice for a limited period, offering 
to relinquish my practice at the expiration of the spe- 
cified time; explained to him my views of disease, and 
general method of treating it as well as I could in a 
few short interviews, — and agreed that in practice each 
should be guided by his own sense of duty. He ac- 
cepted my proposition. The result of making known 
my anti-medical views was different from what I had 
anticipated. When messengers came for a physician, 
the word was, " The old Doctor must go, "medicine 
or no medicine." A great advantage was gained for 
my changed views by accompanying facts. " What!" 
said A. u did you carry me through that severe case of 
billious cholic without medicine ?" " Yes." B., " Did 
you give me no medicine, when I was so sick 
with the lung fever?" " No." C. D. E. &c, « Have 
you made no dependence on medicine in the typhus 
fevers, dysentarics, scarlet fevers, nor any of the dis- 
eases that have prevailed here for a number of years?" 
" No." " Very well," " go ahead then." "If you can 
manage us in sickness without medicine, so much the 
better." And to quiet my fears on the ground of sup- 
port, they secured me a competent salary by a perma- 
nent subscription; or one which was to continue in 
force while 1 remained with them and attended upon 
their sick. And as Dr. Darken became inclined to 
take orders, the partnership was relinquished. 

For the purpose of showing how my reputation as a 
medical practitioner stood abroad, it may not be irrele- 
vant to state in this connection, that just before 1 turned 
myself right side outwards, a deputation from a por- 
tion of the inhabitants of Bridgeport waited upon me 
with an invitation to enter an important vacancy in 
the medical department, or field of medicine in that 
city. 
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Testimony of competent witnesses. 

When I was about to leave Derby with my family 
for the west, I requested my particular and endeared 
friend, Mr. Samuel Mills, to give me a written expres- 
sion of his opinion of my medical views and practice. 
Shortly after he handed me the following paper, with 
the signatures, remarking that want of time prevented 
his getting more names, — that all to whom he had 
handed the paper subscribed very cheerfully. At the 
time I took the paper, I had no thought of publishing 
a book. 

Derby, New Haven Co., Q., April 9, 1839. 
To zchomsocver it may concern. 

Whereas our much respected friend and physician, 
Isaac Jennings, is about to leave us, we arc happy to 
give this expression of our opinion of his worth as a 
citizen and neighbor, and of our confidence (after an 
extensive practice of nineteen years among us) in his 
skill, judgment and prudence, as a physician. Wc 
are fully satisfied of the truth of his general positions 
in regard to the effect of the common medical practice, 
the injurious operations of customary prescriptions 
against the salutary efforts of nature. ( After giving 
something of a detailed account of my views, the pa- 
per continues,) Wc feel gratified with the increasing 
attention of the public to these views; and express 
our conviction that it will eventuate in their extension 
and final triumph. Whilst wc feci most painful regret 
at our loss of a highly valued and useful member of 
our community, wc unite in recommending him to the 
confidence and affection of all persons, among whom 
a wise and beneficent Providence may direct him. 
Zephaniah Swift, Sen- Ebenezer Keeney, 
ior Pastor of the Con- Henry Downs, 
grcgational Church, Zephaniah Hallock, 

IIollis Read, Associate John Lewis, 

Pastor, Oliver B. Sherwood, 

14 
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Samuel Mills, Peter Phelps, 

Lyman Osborn, D. W. Plumb, 

Lyman Smith, Jr. Julius Hotchkiss, 

Leman Stone, John Cloves, 

George Blackman, Urbane II. Swift, 

Isaac J. Gilbert, Joseph P. Swift. 



The following testimonials were none of them given 
with a view to publication in the manner in which they 
are now used. At the time of their solicitation, I was 
on a visit to my native state, and on the suggestion of 
some friends of medical reform, consented to spend a 
season in lecturing in some of the towns contiguous 
to the field of my former labors. These certificates 
were taken in furtherance of that object. Before I 
had proceeded far in my lectures, circumstances de- 
manded that I should abandon them and return to the 
care of my family — and it was under this exigency 
that a number of my friends urged me to write out my 
views on medical subjects and give them to the public 
through the press, and in doing this I take the liberty 
to connect these testimonials with the publication, be- 
lieving that they will thereby subserve a good cause, — 
regretting only that they have not an abler hand to use 
them. 

The first certificate it will be perceived is from the 
same hand that wrote the one inserted above. 

Derby, Mw Haven Co., Q., March 19, 184G. 
To whom it may concern. 

This may certify that the undersigned has been in- 
timately acquainted with Dr. Isaac Jennings, formerly 
of this place, for more than twenty years, has, during 
all the period of his acquaintance, highly esteemed 
him as a citizen, physician, christian and friend — and 
is happy to bear testimony to his skill and faithfulness 
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as a physician in his family; and to his fearless, though 
careful search after truth, and persevering investiga- 
tion of facts, independent of names and received opin- 
ions; combined with prudence, and with deference to 
the opinions and arguments of others. The under- 
signed believes with Dr. Jennings, that prescriptions 
of the medical faculty are, to a great extent at least, 
injurious; and that medicine usually does violence to 
the human system by forcing nature from her well 
chosen course, and exhausting her energies. That 
the action of nature is right action only; and will per- 
form all necessary offices whilst its resources hold 
out; — and that the science and practice of preserving 
health are of paramount importance. The disuse of 
medicine in my family for many years, has confirmed 
my opinion that it is generally best to let it alone. 

Samuel Mills. 



Derby, March 21, 1842. 
"■Having been intimately acquainted with Dr. Isaac 
Jennings during his residence in Derby, I can cordially 
unite with Mr. Mills in the preceding recommendation. 
He was my family physician while with us, and at- 
tended on my wife and myself during a confinement 
by fever. While strictly watching our symptoms, and 
giving all necessary directions, he reasoned us into the 
belief that it would be better for us in the end to re- 
cover without medicine than with. On our recovery 
we were satisfied that the course which he pursued 
with us was the best. My health has been generally 
better since that sickness than in previous years. I 
have never known a man labor so much against his 
own pecuniary interest as the Doctor, in order to pro- 
mote the health and welfare of his fellow-beings. His 
lectures on the means of preserving health, and the 
best means of regaining it when impaired, I consider 
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to have been of great benefit to my own family, and to 
many in this community. He possesses much of the 
benevolent spirit of the gospel, and is deserving of a 
cordial reception by all philanthropists." 

Zephaniah Swift, Sen. Pastor] 
of the Congregational Church. 
I feel constrained to remark here that the trial of 
the Rev. Mr. Swift, in the w no medicine" treatment 
alluded to by him, in his own case was one of no or- 
dinary character. He was confined with billious fe- 
ver, together with an accompanying and succeeding 
very uncomfortable affection of the bowel*, from the 
latter part of July, till near the close of September, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-four. With the exception 
of about two weeks, he was able to sit up and walk 
about the room a little, though quite feeble; just in the 
right state to give a striking exemplification of the in- 
junction of the Apostle James, " Let patience have 
her perfect work;" and most admirably, or rather pi- 
ously, did he make the exhibition. Often was I aston- 
ished, as I saw him from day to day, to witness his 
confidence, under the peculiar circumstances of his 
case, in the course pursued with him, and his patience 
under it. Never for once to my knowlede, did lie mani- 
fest a wish for a change,and it afforded m e no small grat- 
ification to hear this beloved pastor, dear to me and to 
many others, say for years after the trial, that he was 
well paid for the endurance of that protracted illness. 



Xw Haven, March, 1S42. 

Extract from a testimonial by Mr. Amos Smith Jr., 
Principal of a High School, New Haven, Ct. 

14 1 have for many years been afraid of medicine, 
have sometimes been unwell, but have preferred rather 
to trust the operation's of nature, than the means usual- 
ly employed. When I first met with you, I was pre- 
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pared to listen to your theory and statement of facts 
in your own practice with intense interest; as my own 
observation and experience, so far as they went, ex- 
actly corresponded with them. From all that I have 
learned of your theory and practice for the last eight 
or ten years, since I first became acquainted with you, 
I am thoroughly convinced that you have got hold of 
the right end of the subject; and that it is your duty 
to make known your views as extensively as possi- 
ble, — in the prosecution of which, I can assure you 
that you have my most cordial sympathies. 



Extract of a letter from Mr. David W. Plumb. 

Mr. Plumb, who favored me with a letter of some 
length, from which I take the liberty to make the fol- 
lowing extract, was not a resident of Derby till a short 
time previous to my leaving there, hut had lived with- 
in ten or twelve miles, and had heard some thing of 
my views and practice. 

Derby, March 21, 1842. 

u My means of becoming acquainted with your views, 
are, as you are aware, limited ; having only on a few 
occasions, and not at any regular course, heard you 
give a few lectures. I was early impressed with the 
conviction that there was a great deal too much medi- 
cine used, and was therefore, perhaps, predisposed to 
imbibe your views when I first heard them. Your 
theory, so far as 1 understand it. is certainly a beauti- 
ful one. It has every appearance of truth, and is with- 
al so reasonable and so natural, that 1 shall be glad to 
find that.it does not conflict with facts. I find it very 
easy to believe that the action of nature, when not dis- 
turbed by opposing causes, is always healthy and cor- 
rect; and when that action is disturbed or thwarted, 
it seems a rational conclusion that to remove the dis- 
iurbingcau&e, i/siill existing, and it be practicable. 
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wisest and most natural course. So far as I have had 
opportunity of judging, remedies employed for the re- 
moval of ill health or disease, have been successful in 
proportion as they have been simple and natural, and 
did little or nothing to retard or interrupt nature's at- 
tempts to perform her own cure. If your system can 
be fully established on the firm basis of experience, if 
it shall prove to be the true one, there is hardly a limit 
to the advantages to result from its general adoption. 
Believing as 1 do that it has all the appearance of 
truth, and that if it be true, it is calculated to be emi- 
nently beneficial to the human race, I will close by 
wishing it and you success, which I am sure you, and I 
trust the system deserve. 

D. W. Plumb. 



Being in the store of Messrs. Blakeman and 
Downs, of Derby, in the immediate vicinity of my for- 
mer residence, and these two gentlemen being in, to- 
gether with Isaac J. Gilbert Esq., resident of the same 
village, all of whom were well acquainted with my 
anti-medical views and practice, I requested them to 
give me written answers to the two following questions. 

First. — What do you think, in general, of my views 
of disease, and of medicine? 

Second. — Is there in yOur opinion a growing interest 
and confidence in the minds of this community, in my 
views and treatment of disease?" 

ANSWERS RETURNED. 

Answer to the first question. 

"That your views of the nature of disease, and of 
the effects of the common medical practice on the hu- 
man system, arc substantially correct, we entertain not 
the shadow of a doubt. Your theory of disease is 
simple, rational, easily understood, and commends it- 
self to the common sense of mankind; and that your 
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views of medicine, even in disease, are true, facts abun- 
dantly testify. We can no longer believe in poisoning 
folks to health. 
Answer to the second question. 

To your second question we answer unhesitating- 
ly in the affirmative, — and would also add as the 
expression of our conviction, that if you were to 
continue your labors in Derby, in favor of medical and 
dietetic reform, the time would not be very remote, 
when, not only would the common use of medicine in 
diseases be discarded, but diseases themselves be- 
come much fewer, lighter and less complicated." 

Is a as J. Gilbert, } 
George Blakeman,> 

Derby, March 19, 1842. Henry Downes, 3 



By a very felicitous providence, I met in Derby my 
former neighbor and substantial friend, the Rev. Mr. 
Tomlinson, both of us recently from the west — Mr. 
Tomlinson from Michigan, and myself from Ohio. 
Mr. Tomlinson, as has been already stated, was the 
first man to whom I communicated my present views 
of disease. At my request Mr. T. penciled in a small 
note book which I had with me at the time, the fol- 
lowing: — 

''Derby, July, 1842. 

" In addition to former opportunities to be acquainted 
with the theory of Dr. Isaac Jennings regarding the 
nature and cure of disease, I have recently enjoyed 
the privilege of attending three Lectures delivered by 
him in Derby, on the same subject. My mind has 
long been inclined to the entire and unqualified adop- 
tion of the views therein maintained; and in my humble 
opinion the extensive inculcation of these views in 
the community, will be productive of great good. 

"J. L. Tomlinson."' 
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The following certificate was handed me for inser- 
tion in this work, and needs a few prefatory remark*. 

Mr. Wm. Hosford, whose case is noticed in the 
certificate, with his family and a few other families, 
removed from Oberlin to Michigan in the spring of 
1844, to form a settlement under the direction of the 
Rev. John J. Shiphcrd, one of the founders of Ober- 
lin. 

Before they had been many months in Michigan, 
the little community was called to pass through the 
scourge of that State, the ague and fever, in a very 
severe and trying manner. Under this sore visitation, 
Mr. Shiphcrd closed his earthly pilgrimage, and Mr. 
Hosford, with most of his family who were with him, 
and several others, were long prostrate in strength 
with the same disease. In August, 1845, Mr. Hosford 
visited Oberlin, in part for the benefit of his health, 
and while here he suffered a relapse of his complaint, 
and in a manner well calculated to alarm his friends. 
After having a few paroxysms of the ague and fever, 
he sunk rapidly into a senseless state, a type of the 
disease that, it is supposed in this region, will prove 
speedily and inevitably fatal, unless broken in upon 
and turned back by prompt and energetic means. 
Mr. Hosford was tired of medicine, and resolved, in 
the commencement of the relapse, while reason was 
on her throne, that he would take no more of it in 
that sickness, live or die. Young Mr. Hosford, the 
writer of the certificate, was then a student in the- 
ology in the O. C. Institute, and took the oversight of 
his father, and for a (c\v days his faith and patience 
were put to a severe test. He was beset on- all hands 
to have efficient medical aid furnished for his father, 
whose personal responsibility was then suspended, 
and was assured with much positiveness that life 
would be the forfeiture of default in this particular. 

After the father had been mending finely for a few 
days, the son asked Mr. P , who had perhaps 
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manifested as much sympathy for the sick man as 
any one, what he thought of the case then. "Ah." 
said Mr. P., "you havirt seen the whole of it yet "' 
Meaning, doubtless, "The monster is not dead, and 
will yet, at some unpropitious moment, pounce upon 
your father, and take his life." 

But the monster has thus far kept his lair with un- 
common seclusiveness and circumspection, for since that 
sickness, Mr. Hosford has enjoyed excellent health, 
which is now, (December, 1846,) more than a year. 

" Obcrlin, April 21, 1846. 

" To whom il may concern: — 

"This may certify that the undersigned has 
been acquainted with Dr. Isaac Jennings for several 
years past. Two or three years since I had the plea- 
sure of listening to a discussion conducted by Dr. J. 
and others, on the nature of disease and the best 
method of treatment. At that time I was much pre- 
judiced in favor of the old system of practice. 

"I was led, however, by what was then said, to 
watch more closely the operations of my own system, 
and to examine more at large the Doctors theory. I 
at length became convinced that his theory of disease 
was not only a sensible one, but also'the most natural, 
yet I was not a little skeptical with regard to the re- 
sults of his no-medicine practice. 

'•Last year, I was, in the providence of God, called 
to watch for several days over the sick, and as I then 
thought, dying bed of my father. As he was entirely 
opposed to the use of medicine, I gave him nothing 
but cold water. The disease soon assumed the typhoid 
form, and all hope of his recovery became extinct. 
He remained almost senseless for nearly three days, 
when a most manifest change took place. From that 
time his recovery though gradu^ was constant. In a 
few weeks he was enabled to engage in his accustomed 
labors, and is now enjoying perfect health. 
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"Since that time I have conversed with Dr. Jen- 
nings and many others, with regard to disease and its 
treatment, and have become satisfied that not only his 
theory but practice is correct. 

"I greatly rejoice that the Dr. has consented to 
write out his views at length, and prepare them for 
the press. I most fully believe that reform is de- 
manded, and that the work prepared by Dr. J. is what 
is needed to bring this subject hefore the world. 

"Oramel Hosford.'' 

admissions of physicians. 

Almost with one consent physicians say, we have 
given too much medicine; we have not relied suffi- 
ciently upon the recuperative efforts of nature. 

Dr. J. A. S., of New York, remarked to a friend of 
mine, a number of years since, that physicians of any 
note in that city, were not giving more than one 
tenth of the quantity of medicine which they formerly 
gave. 

Dr. B., of Boston, said, a year or two since, that he 
could carry medicine enough in a small snuffbox to 
suffice for all his practice, and that is probably more 
extensive than the practice of any other physician in 
that city. 

Dr. J. the younger, of N., a deservedly popular 
physician, admitted to me in 1838, that at that time 
he used not more than one tenth of the medicine 
which he did in his early practice, and had five times 
as much business. I said to him, "Why is this? If 
disease is an enemy, why not meet it with a force 
sufficient to repel it? If it is not an enemy, but a 
friend, throw aside your weapons of war entirely, and 
treat it as a friend. How far will you carry the dis- 
banding or reductiorArocess? Will you be content 
when you get on to a level with the Homoepaths?" 
"O no," said Dr. J., "when I get down where the 
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Homoepaths are, I will come over to you. Their 
infinitesimal doses are too ridiculous to be tolerated 
by me." 

Dr. E. M., of T., in possession of a wide spread 
practice, in consultation with me in the last sickness 
of D. T., of H., made admissions that at the time 
surprised me. He had very little if any more confi- 
dence in medicine than I had. " And," added he, 
u my father, [who was also a physician,] used to say 
that folks wouldn't often die, if nothing was done to 
kill them." I had myself heard the old Doctor say, 
that "almost any constitution will get along with one 
physician, but it required a good constitution to stand 
two physicians, and there were very few that could 
endure three doctors." 

Dr. H., of Detroit, who had formerly done an ex- 
tensive business, but was then retiring from the labor- 
ious part of practice, to whom I was introduced by a 
mutual friend, and who through this friend had re- 
ceived some account of my theory of disease, requested 
me to give him some detail of it. I did so; when he 
remarked: — "I have been satisfied for more than 
twenty years, that there was a radical defect some 
where in our science of medicine; where it was I 
could not tell. If your views are correct, and they 
appear rational, they solve the difficulty. During the 
time of which I have spoken, I made little or no de- 
pendence on medicine for the cure of diseases, from a 
conviction that it did more hurt than good. I have 
sometimes given a little ipecac in a torpid state of the 
primal vial, [first passages, stomach, &c.,] with a view 
to change and quicken action, but was never certain 
that even this was on the whole beneficial. I will 
give you some marked cases of the success of my 
practice. 

A few years since I spent some time in St. Clair 
city on business. A fever was prevailing there that 
proved very fatal. I was called in to see a woman 
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very low with the fever. To the inquiry, ' What has 
been done for her?' the answer by the husband was — 
'Nothing. I have no confidence in the physicians 
here. They kill more than they cure. I had rather 
risk my wife without than with their aid. I have just 
learned that you are very successful in your practice, 
and that you use but little medicine. And now if you 
think you can help my wife, I wish you would try; if 
not, do not hasten her end.' I told the family that the 
case was a bad one, and there appeared but little pros- 
pect of success with any treatment. I- would do the 
best I could, and assured them that I would give noth- 
ing to hurt the woman. As was usual with me I made 
a show of doing something, but left no active medi- 
cine. Called again, and for two or three days found 
little or no alteration, the symptoms about held their 
own. After a while the woman began to mend. As 
soon as this fact was known in the neighborhood, I 
had other cases and lost none. 

The cholera prevailed here a few years ago as you 
know. I had my full share of that, and, to say the 
least, was as successful in treating it as my neighbors, 
and made no more dependance on medicine in the 
treatment of it than I did in the treatment of other 
diseases. I will give vou one example. — 

I was called early one morning to go in haste ten 
miles to see a young man, from a family in my neigh- 
borhood, said to be in the collapse stage of the chol- 
era. On my arrival, found another physician, who 
had been called in on the spur of the occasion, under 
an apprehension that the young man would not live 
till I reached there, about giving a heavy dose of cal- 
omel and opium. On consultation, after I had looked 
at the young man, I asked the other physician if I 
should prescribe for the patient. t Yes,' he replied, 
1 1 shall be happy to have you do so, for let who will 
prescribe for him he will die, and that soon.' I put a 
small quantity of powdered magnesia, eight or ten 
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drops of laudanum, with a little loaf sugar, into a tea- 
cup; filled it a third or half full of water; stirred it 
up, and gave the patient a tea-spoonful of it, 'and di- 
rected that quantity to be repeated every half hour, 
till there was a sensible alteration. 

And before night I brought the young man home 
with mc, sitting up in my carriage, quite comfortable." 

EXPERIMENTS ON A LARGE SCALE ARE DECIDING IN FA- 
VOR OF THE RIGHT ACTION THEORY. 

In passing through the city of Rochester, some three 
or four years since, I called on a medical friend, and 
after a little discussion of the anti-medical subject, he 
said to me very pleasantly, u I have something here," 
(taking up a late number of a medical periodical,) 
"that rather favors your views." It was an account 
of a disease that was prevailing in France, about 
which there was a diversity of opinion. I took my 
pencil and copied from it the following sentences: — 

"Mr. Bouillaud affirms that the disease must be a vi- 
olent inflammation, because he cures it by extracting 
almost all the blood in the body. Mr. Dclaroquc is 
equally positive the whole malady must consist in the 
presence of saburrae," (filth, foulness of the bowels,) 
"because by submitting the small intestines to a pro- 
cess of perpetual scouring, he cures the disease. And, 
lastly, Mr. Fiedagucl has stronger reasons than cither 
for declaring there must be no malady at all, inas- 
much as he cures more than any one by doing nothing 
at all." In a note it is stated that, " Of sixty cases al- 
lowed by Mr. Picdaguel to run their own course, three 
only terminated fatally, the lowest ratio of mortality 
ever obtained in France." 

But, passing over a multitude of similar instances 
that might be adduced, I am willing to rest the case 
on the broad experiment of homcepathy. 

This system of practice originated with a celebrated 
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German physician, by the name of Hahnemann, who 
had been thoroughly bred to the profession of medi- 
cine, according to the old school orthodoxy; but who, 
sick of the practice, from a settled belief that there 
was something radically wrong in both theory and 
practice, abandoned it, and turned his attention tooth- 
er pursuits. But his powerful and active mind would 
not let him rest without making some further effort to 
discover in what the grand difficulty in medicine con- 
sisted. He instituted a series of experiments with dif- 
ferent kinds of medicinal substances on himself and 
others, with a view to determine how such substances 
could be brought to bear the most effectually and with 
the greatest certainty upon disease. The conclusion 
to which he came was, that, in order to cure a disease 
the most speedily and with the least disturbance to 
the system, medicine must be used that would act di- 
rectly upon the parts affected, and he of such a nature 
that it would produce the same kind of action in a 
healthy person that it was intended to cure. From 
this circumstance his system of medicine obtained the 
name of Homoepathy — from the Greek word, i O^O£o§ f 
;or, in english, Homoios — likeness; and HaSo^ — af- 
fection. 

Carrying these views into practice, Dr. Hahnemann 
found from careful observation that the less of the Ho- 
moepathic medicine he used the better; the more ex- 
peditiously, effectually, and with the least disturbance 
to the system, were diseases cured. He reasoned in 
this manner: — A new disease must be created for the 
destruction of the old one; therefore, the lighter the 
new disease, if it will only accomplish its object, the 
better; for this will be thereby the more easily dis- 
posed of. Accordingly medicines were divided down 
to millionths of their atoms. And in order to secure 
the greatest amount of good from the medicine, the 
regimen must be such as to interpose no obstacle to its 
action. 
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The following extract from a little work giving some 
account of Homeopathy, written by a clergyman, will 
show how much stress is laid on attention to the regi- 
men of the sick, while they are under the operation 
of Homoepathic medicine. 

"The diet is such as to preclude the possibility of 
any interruption from substances which exert any me- 
dicinal action. All raw vegetable juices, all spices, 
all essences, all odors, all perfumes, all thei-form infu- 
sions," (herb teas,) " all that can by any possibility be 
supposed to exercise the slightest influence over the 
organism, are strictly and rigorously excluded; so that 
the pure, simple medicament may have the whole con- 
trol over the organism, and be at liberty to act unfet- 
tered and undisturbed; and, at the same time, all men- 
tal exertion, or any shock that can in any way inter- 
fere with or divert the action of the medicament, is 
scrupulously avoided." 

The success of the Homoepathic practice has as- 
tonished many discerning minds, not only of other 
professions and callings, but also of regularly and well 
educated medical men, great numbers of whom have 
left their old practice and gone into this on the strength 
of the conviction that its merits arc superior to those 
of the other. 

But it is unnecessary for my present purpose to give 
a particular account of the results of Homcepathy; 
they are now before the world, and well understood. 
What I now claim with respect to it is, that a wise and 
beneficent Providence is using it to expose and break 
up a deep delusion. In the results of Homoepathic 
practice, we have evidence in amount and of a charac- 
ter sufficient most incontestably to establish the fact 
that disease is a restorative operation or renovating 
process, and that medicine has deceived us. The evi- 
dence is full and complete. It does not consist mere- 
ly of a few isolated cases, whose recovery might be at- 
tributed to fortuitous circumstances, but it is a chain 
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of testimony fortified by every possible circumstance. 
The experiment has been made on a large scale, con- 
ducted by men of talents, learning and integrity, who 
well understood the old system of medicine, and were 
capable of forming a correct estimate of the compara- 
tive merits of the two methods of managing disease. 

All kinds and grades of disease have passed under 
the ordeal, and all classes and characters of persons 
have been concerned in the experiment as patients and 
spectators or witnesses, and that too under the full im- 
pression that, though simple, yet adequate means were 
being used for the removal of disease, leaving the 
mind quiet and undisturbed, and thus affording no 
ground for ascribing disease or the cure of it to mental 
excitement. And from the frank and open manner in 
which the whole system, in theory and practice, has 
been spread out before the public, all occasion for 
charging the cures to juggling or legerdemain tricks 
is effectually cut off. The care too which has been 
taken to exclude every thing from the sick that was 
in the least degree exciting, that the medicine given 
might act without restraint, precludes entirely the pos- 
sibility of resting the cure on any thing in that direc- 
tion; while the process of infmitesimally attenuating 
the medicine used was carried to such a ridiculous ex- 
tent, that no one will, on sober reflection, attribute 
any portion of the cure to the medicine. I claim, 
then, that Homeopathy may be regarded as a Provi- 
dential scaling of the fate of old medical views and 
practice. 



SECTION VII. 

MEDICAL DELUSION. 

It would be needless to stop here and attempt to 
prove by direct argument, the fact of our delusion, 
for if I succeed in making out my case to the satis- 
faction of the reader, and obtain a verdict from him 
in my favor, the fact will be so far established; and 
if I fail to substantiate my case, I pocket the delusion, 
and there is an end of the matter. 

The science and art of medicine were designed to 
serve as handmaids to nature, and it is generally sup- 
posed that they do perform this humble but kindly 
office; whereas, in reality, they are but the science and 
art of war upon the vital economy. Weighed down 
by a load of oppression beyond endurance, nature 
seeks a redress of her wrongs, in the only way that 
is open before her. But as these movements of 
hers are mistaken for rebellion, she is met by the 
doctor, and ordered to desist. And the more effectu- 
ally and promptly to suppress these fancied rebellions, 
the anatomy and physiology of nature are thoroughly 
studied; her machine is subjected to the most rigor- 
ous scrutiny; and her modes of action well understood 
and defined. And all the substances that are to be 
found in the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms, 
that are capable of affecting the motions of the vital 
machinery, are sought out, arranged in classes, and 
denominated according to their adaptedness to modify 
the action of particular parts; so that the doctor, 
when called to suppress a rebellion, has only to ascer- 
tain the kind and scat of it, and then go to his arm- 
ory and select such weapons as will the most expedi- 
tiously and effectually reach the heart of the enemy, 
and thrust them home upon him. Now of all the de- 
15 
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lusions that have ever prevailed in this deluded world, 
with but one exception, this medical delusion is the 
cap sheaf, the crowning piece. 

I will notice two grand sources of this delusion. 

First. The first and principal source of delusion 
is to be found in the strong upward tendency of vital 
action, in conjunction with another fact, to wit, the 
universal prevalence of the opinion, that unnatural, 
or unusual action or condition of the human system is 
an unfriendly one, hostile to the best interests of the 
system. Under such an impression, whenever the 
motion of any part of the body deviated very materi- 
ally from the natural state, something of course would 
be done to turn back the motion; and although the 
means used might be detrimental to the system, and 
aggravate and prolong the diseased action, yet the 
curative efforts of nature would soon remove the diffi- 
culty, and Throw the credit of the cure upon the 
means used. On a fair trial of leaving nature to 
work her own cures, I was surprised to learn the 
ephemeral character of most complaints, and, in or- 
dinary, every day calls, seldom judged it necessary to 
promise or make a second visit, and leaving a few lil- 
liputian troops to watch the motions of the enemy, 
would say to the patient or friends, "If the case con- 
tinues along a day or two without 'amendment, let me 
know and I will call again." And I could make out 
a large volume with the simple statement of extraor- 
dinary cures that occurred under my bread pill and 
water drops practice. The following case affords a 
little specimen. 

A little girl about four years old, daughter of J. 
Hubbel, while playing in the door yard with other 
children, was rather suddenly bereft of sense and vol- 
untary motion. When I arrived at the house where 
the little girl was, which could not have been very 
long after she was taken ill, (the distance from my 
house being about a quarter of a mile, and I was sum- 
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moned in haste,) I found her lying apparently in a 
profound sleep, from which the friends could not 
arouse her. It was an affection which physicians call 
catalepsy. I called for six tea-spoonfuls of water, and 
added from a small vial that I had with me, six drops 
of very choice Aqua Fontana Pura. Separating the 
lips a little, without using any violence to open the 
mouth, I dropped in a very little of the mixture, guard- 
ing against getting enough into the mouth to excite 
strangulation, as sensation should return, before con- 
sciousness should resume its office sufficiently to su- 
perintend the deglutition. This operation was directed 
to be repeated, with the same caution, once in five 
minutes, until the child should be able to swallow, 
when half a tea-spoonful of the mixture was to be 
given once in ten minutes, till the child was restored. 
1 then passed on to visit a patient a* short distance 
beyond, and on my return, (which was not more 
than twenty-five or thirty minutes from the time I 
left,) I found the little girl playing in the yard with 
her mates, as if nothing had happened. The account 
given me of the case was, that after the mouth had 
been wet two or three times with the potent medi- 
cine, the girl opened her eyes and looked around. 
Half a tea-spoonful of the mixture was then given, 
and in five minutes after she was on her feet as lively 
as ever. The friends and neighbors, (and a number 
of the latter gathered in on the occasion,) thought 
that I possessed some wonder working drops. 

The Second source of delusion is the interruption, 
or breaking up for the time, of diseased action — or 
breaking in upon and postponing the repairing pro- 

cess. 

That many of the diseases, if taken in season, and 
especially those of an intermitting type, may be pushed 
forward, there can be no question. A gsntleman who 
was having the fever and ague, called on me to know 
if it might not be put off a while, as he had important 
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business that he wished to attend to for a few weeks, 
and it was inconvenient for him to do it while under- 
going so important a renovating operation. He un- 
derstood and embraced my views of disease. I fur- 
nished him with the necessary means and directions 
for producing a postponement of the repairing pro- 
cess. The work was suspended until the next sum- 
mer, then resumed and finished without further molest- 
ation. 

But the second source of delusion is mos* effectual 
in moderate indispositions, and short turns of disease, 
where a little play upon the law of stimulation pro- 
duces immediate and sensible relief, makes the indi- 
vidual "feel a great deal better;" as the effect of a 
cup of strong tea in pushing forward a headache; 
mug of flip, hot ginger and cider, hot butter and mo- 
lasses, milk and black pepper, &c, for breaking up 
short colds; and especially the action of alcohol in 
various forms, in elevating the feelings of its votaries, 
when these are in a state of temporary depression. 

A case in point will show how fruitful has been the 
source of delusion of which we are now treating. 

At a temperance meeting in Derby, the ground was 
taken that the action of alcohol on the living human 
system, was prejudicial in every form, and under all 
circumstances. The next day a few gentlemen that 
were at the temperance meeting, met at a store in 
the neighborhood, and were discussing that point, 
when Mr. B., then a tavern keeper, said he would 
show that the position was untenable; and then made 
the following statement: 

"Capt. T. came into my house a few mornings 
since, said he was almost dead, and asked me for 
some brandy and water. He looked wretchedly, tot- 
tered as he came in, and his speech was so broken 
that I could hardly understand what he said. I poured 
out some brandy and water, and handed to him, but 
before he could get it to his mouth, he shook most of 
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it out of the tumbler; I filled another glass and held to 
his mouth till he drank it. He sat awhile, said he felt 
better, but wanted half a glass more. He carried that 
to his mouth without difficulty, and in an hour or two 
he could walk as erect and steady as I can, hold his 
hand as steady, and talk as plainly, and looked like a 
new man. Now I want to know if that brandy did 
not do that man good ?" 

There was an appearance of good done, and it was 
this apparent good that resulted from the use of strong 
drink, which deluded the whole world respecting its 
use. Every body thought that the moderate use of it 
was beneficial, especially to laboring men; indeed it 
was considered almost indispensable to this class of 
the community. 

A very excellent man, in the prime of life, with a 
good constitution, a cooper by trade, to whom I had 
offered a temperance pledge for his signature, looked 
me strong in the face, and with much sincerity said, 
"Doctor, do you think that I can work, at my trade, 
without spirits?" What a delusion! In the same 
way, precisely, were we deluded respecting the use 
of medicine. We judged u according to the appear- 
ance," and failed to "judge righteous judgment." 
The same test — double experience — that exposed the 
alcoholic fallacy, will demonstrate the medical delu- 
sion. 

Early in the Temperance Reformation, Dr. B., of 
L., then President of the Connecticut Med. Society, 
in a temperance address remarked, that "-the princi- 
ple laid down in the temperance pledge, that dis- 
tilled spirits are not only unnecessary, but positively 
injurious to persons in health, was a modern dis- 
covery." It is only necessary to push this discovery 
a little further, to show that alcohol, and all other 
poisonous substances, are not only unnecessary, and 
positively injurious to persons in health, but much 
more so to persons out of health. There is but one 
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general principle on which poisons or irritants of all 
kinds act, when they come in contact with a sensitive 
part of the body, and that is, to u counteract the living 
principle," to oppose the law of life. It is no wonder 
that the unsophisticated mind of a child, which had 
learned something of the fundamental principles of 
temperance, should find a difficulty in the exception 
made in the old temperance pledge, in favor of the 
use of alcohol as a meiicine. 

"Father," said a little boy, holding up a temperance 
pledge, " what is meant here by, 'except as a medi- 
cine'?" "O," replied the Father, "we don't give up 
the use of spirits in sickness." " Why," rejoined the 
boy, "I thought that rum made folks sick — can it 
make them well too, father?" 

It is said to be a poor rule that won't work both 
ways. Stimulants resemble the bad rule in this re- 
spect, they will not work both ways. 

With the above expositions and illustrations of the 
main sources of medical delusion, the way is prepared 
for an examination of some of the difficulties and ab- 
surdities into which sects and individuals have fallen, 
in their theories of medicine, both among the ortho- 
dox and heterodox, or regular and irregular schools of 
medicine. 

ORTHODOXY. 

. Professor Liebig says, "It is singular that we find 
medicinal agencies all dependent on certain matters, 
which differ in composition; and if, by the introduc- 
tion of a substance, certain abnormal conditions are 
rendered normal, it will be impossible to reject the 
opinion, that this phenomenon depends on a change in 
the composition of the constituents of the diseased 
organism, a change in which the elements of the 
remedy take a share similar to that which the ele- 
ments of food have taken in the formation of fat, of 
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membranes, saliva, &c, &c Their carbon, hydro- 
gen, or nitrogen, or whatever else belongs to their 
composition, are derived from vegetable, and after all, 
the action and effects of quinine, morphine, and the 
vegetable poisons generally, are no hypothesis." The 
share which the vegetable elements of food take in 
the formation of fat, of membranes, &c, is a very im- 
portant one; the whole of the organism is constituted 
of vegetable elements, and can be constituted of 
nothing else. For if animal food is used in the forma- 
tion of the organism, vegetable elements are the 
basis of animal food. If, therefore, medicinal sub- 
stances produce '"a change in the composition of the 
diseased organism," in any important sense, or to any 
considerable extent, analogous to the share which the 
vegetable elements of food take in the formation of 
the constituents of the healthy organism, they certainly 
must exert a very important agency in the cure of 
diseases. And as we can only judge of their ability 
to render abnormal conditions normal,' by the phe- 
nomena that follow their use, "it will be impossible 
to reject, the opinion that" the little bread pills, and 
water drops, which I used in my practice for twenty 
years, were very powerful transforming agents, for I 
have never witnessed, from the exhibition of other 
substances, any thing equal to the changes that fol- 
lowed their use, either in the celerity or magnitude 
and duration of the healthy transformation. 

In the case of the little Hubbcl girl, there were in 
all nearly three-quarters of a drop of Aqua Fontana 
Pura put within the lips and swallowed. How rapidly 
that must have changed "the composition of the con- 
stituents of the diseased organism!" 

Prof. L. concludes that " the action and effects of 
quinine are no hypothesis." It is well known that 
quinine is very effective in rendering u abnormal con- 
ditions normal," in intermitting fevers, (at least appa- 
rently so for a while.) 
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Dr. Sheldon, of Litchfield, Ct, cured a man of fever 
and ague, by making him watch a yellow garter. 
The Doctor tied a yellow garter around a small tree 
near his house, and placed the patient in a chair 
within an open door, a short time previous to an 
expected fit, and told him to look steadily at the 
garter for one hour, and assured him that he would 
in that event have no more of the ague and fever. 
The roan performed the condition, and realized the 
promised end. The "action and effects" of watching 
a yellow garter for one hour, are therefore, now, " no 
hypothesis." 

Dr. Mussey, than whom few physicians have made 
higher attainments in pathological science, in closing 
some very pertinent remarks on the pernicious effects 
of alcohol on the human system, made extempora- 
neously at a temperance meeting, got himself into a 
dilemma by attempting to defend the use of alcohol 
as a medicine. I will quote some of the Doctors re- 
marks on the poisonous quality of alcohol, and more 
than is sufficient for my present purpose, on account 
of their intrinsic excellence and the important bear- 
ing which they have on the general object for which I 
am writing. 

" That alcohol is poison to our organization, and 
tends to pervert moral feelings, is evident from obser- 
vation. What is a poison? It is that substance, in 
whatever form it may be, which, when applied to a liv- 
ing surface, disconcerts and disturbs life's healthy 
movements. It is altogether distinct from substances 
which are in their nature nutritious. It is not capa- 
ble of being converted into food and of becoming part 
of the living organs. We all know that proper food 
is wrought into our bodies. But poison is incapable 
of this. Such a poison is alcohol — such in all its 
forms — mix it up with what you may. It is never di- 
gested and converted into nourishment. All the evi- 
dence we possess is against such an idea. If it is ap- 
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plied to a living surface, it occasions inexpressible pain, 
heat and burning. * * * * Now must not that 
which is poison in the gross, be poison in smaller do- 
ses too? If it is utterly incapable of nourishing, its 
effects must be deleterious, if it have any, especially 
on vital movements, so multifarious and so delicate as 
those which go to make up the physical system of man. 
* * * * \y e arGi therefore, bound to avoid all 
use of alcohol, both because it is a poison and will 
shorten our own life, and because the law of love 
binds us, as we have opportunity, to do good to our 
neighbor. 

Let me present one illustration of this. A certain 
quantity of pure oil is necessary to the movements of 
a watch. If you give it this quantity, its revolutions 
may be regular; but if you mix a certain quantity of 
oil of vitriol with it, before the watch has run long, 
the regularity of its motion will be disturbed, and if 
it be continued the irregularity will increase, until at 
length its motion will cease altogether. The smaller 
the quantity of the vitriol, the slower will this process 
be. The greater the quantity, the more rapid. But 
the least possible quantity will have some effect, and 
the effect will always correspond with the quantity. 
If you want the watch to move well don't put any 
vitriol into it. So, if you want the human system to 
be healthy, keep clear of the poison of alcohol." 

A very clear and strong case. And is it not true, 
then, that " we are, therefore, bound to avoid oil use 
of alcohol?" The Doctor thinks not; for he adds in 
conclusion, — . . 

"< But,' says an objector, L do not you physicians 
often give poisons as a medicine?' We do: we are 
obliged to do so: but we use one poison only to drive 
out another. On this principle, if a man is in pain 
we give him opium; we create a new disease that it 
may take the place of the old one; and we do this 
because the new disease is one which we can more 
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readily govern. This is the principle and the only 
principle on which we administer poisons. But all 
poisons injure the system, and no man in health can 
take them without great injury. Every poison, when 
taken as a medicine, is but the less of two evils; — let 
it be rolled in a pill, or disguised in a drop, it is poison 
still. It is true that we do the best we can; but it is 
no less true that the man would be better oil if he had 
neither the disease nor the remedy." 

The announcement of the reasons for giving alco- 
hol as a medicine, which Dr. Musscy made in his 
closing remarks, brought Dr. Reese upon his feet to en- 
ter his protest against them. 

"• The physiology," said Dr. R., " with which the 
Convention has been enlightened, places us in a posi- 
tion truly ludicrous. Alcohol, it seems, is such a poi- 
son that it destroys the vital properties of the tissues 
of the human frame; but the Professor from Dart- 
mouth, after he has proved to a demonstration that a 
single drop of alcohol is poison, then told you that he 
employed other poisons to counteract this one, and 
thus insinuated that after a man had committed one 
sin by taking alcohol, the Doctor had committed anoth- 
er sin in order to cure it. What, sir! Tell us that 
after a man has been poisoned by alcohol, we are to 
employ a poison ten fold more vehement, and so com- 
mit a sin ten times as great as he did?" 

I suppose that Dr. R. would have agreed with Dr. 
M. in the necessity of giving poison in disease, though 
he would probably have given a different physiological 
explanation of their modus operandi in removing dis- 
ease; and yet I doubt whether he would have given 
one much less ludicrous, or more satisfactory. And 
the fact that such a man as Dr. Musscy should give 
such reasons as he did for the use of poisons, is strong 
evidence that good, substantial reasons for such prac- 
tice are wanting* 

There are three parts of Dr. M's closing remarks, 
of each of which I will take a passing notice. 
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First, "We use one poison only to drive out anoth- 
er." 

Second, " We create a new disease, that it may take 
the place of the old one; and we do so because the 
new disease is one which we can more readily gov- 
ern." 

Third, "The man would be better off if he had 
neither the disease nor the remedy." 

First, "We use one poison only to drive out anoth- 
er." 

If the administrat'on of poisons were restricted to 
the literal meaning of this passage, there could be no 
objection to it. Whenever a poison is received into 
the human system, and we can reach it by the use of 
other poisons, and neutralize it, or destroy its activity, 
or procure its rejection from the body before it has ex- 
pended itself, without doing more hurt than good, we 
are bound to do it. Or, if we can in any way lessen 
the evil that would result from the undisturbed action 
of a poison that has been received into the body, with- 
out inflicting as great an evil, we should do it; — as 
when small pox virus has been " taken the natural 
way," by inhalation, and we can be in season to shut 
the door against its action, by securing a milder opera- 
tion from vaccination, or even from innoculation with 
small pox matter. But if the use of poisons was re- 
stricted within these bounds, physicians would have 
occasion to afford apothecary establishments but little 
patronage, unless families were to adopt the practice 
of keeping their doctors by them at their tables, with 
antidotes ready for use at the close of their meals. 

If one poison has done its*work — exhausted itself— 
it would be to no good purpose to send another poison 
after it. If Dr. Mussey were called to the bedside of 
a forlorn drunkard, he would not think of giving " one 
poison to drive out another." He would say the man 
has been sufficiently poisoned, and nature should 
now have an opportunity afforded her of restoring the 
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system, as far as that can be done, from the effects 
of the previous poisoning. If I am about to receive 
a blow on my head from a hickory cudgel, and some 
friend can interpose an iron one in season to save mc 
from the pending stroke, I will be very thankful to him 
if he will do so; but if the blow is received, and I am 
felled to the ground, I beg of my friend not to attempt 
to restore mc to my feet by other and heavier blows. 

Second, " We create a new disease, that it may take 
the place of the old one; and we do so because the 
new disease is one which we can more readily gov- 
ern." 

This reason for the use of poisons has not the "• shad- 
ow of a shade" for foundation to rest upon. It was 
first conceived and offered by Hahnemann, and has 
been generally adopted by his followers in Homoeo- 
pathy, and has also been laid hold of by some in the 
regular profession, as a kind of dernier resort since the 
abandonment of the idea of making disease to consist 
in its symptoms. 

While physicians were regarding the symptoms as 
constituting the disease, their avowed object, in the use 
of means was, the removal of symptoms. In inflamma- 
tory affection they would bleed and use antiphlogistic 
remedies for the reduction of increased action; and 
in diseases of an opposite type, stimulants and tonics 
for the elevation of action, and give antispasmodics to 
cure spasm and allay irritability, &c, &c. But these 
subterfuges are now mostly abandoned, and physicians 
are put to their wits' end to give an answer to the 
question, u Why do you pour poisonous substances in- 
to the human system?" 

My preceptor, Dr. Ives, said to a physician, " What 
do you expect from that mode of treatment?" (He 
had just given Dr. Ives an account of his method of 
treating a praticular disease.) " The cure of my pa- 
tients," was his laconic reply. Until physicians can 
offer some more plausible pretext for dosing and drug- 
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ging poor suffering humanity, than they now do, they 
had better rest the practice simply upon the expecta- 
tion of curing their patients. A friend at my elbow, 
to whom I have just read Dr. Mussey's reason for using 
poisons, — the creation of a new disease for the removal 
of an old one, — suggests that perhaps after all there may 
be something in it, — and says, "If you were to receive 
a severe injury on the head, and could have it commu- 
ted for a small sore on one of the lower extremities, 
would it not be a gain?" Most assuredly, if such a 
thing could be done, — but it is not among the possi- 
bles. The idea of relieving important parts by counter 
irritants and drains is fallacious, and has arisen, — as oth- 
er medical fallacies have, — from the two sources of 
delusion considered above, with some help from the 
principle of contrast, one of the minor sources of de- 
lusion. It was from the operation of the principle of 
contrast that the man did ""love to have his shins 
kicked, they felt so good after they had done smarting." 
If my head is broken, it will be of no use to try to 
mend that by breaking my legs. But let us try this 
principle of curing old diseases by the creation of new 
ones, in its application to a single case. Dr. M., says, 
"if a man is in pain, we give him opium, we create a 
new disease," &c. Dr. D., and myself were called 
in to see a young man affected with severe cutting pain 
through the region of the stomach, taken while at the 
dinner table. Here is the " old disease," fifteen or 
twenty minutes old. What is the difficulty? Dr. D., 
says irritability is at the bottom of it, give opium to 
allay irritability. I say that irritability is but a symp- 
tom, an effect, and that irritability and the pain are one 
and the same thing, that pain is the culminating point 
of irritability; and that want of vital energy is at the 
bottom of it. The usual appropriation of power to 
the parts now in pain has been diminished for an im- 
portant purpose, and there is no pump, or other instru- 
ment or means by which we can add to the stock of 
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energy, for the supply of this want. Let the present 
arrangement alone, it is well adapted to meet the exi- 
gency of the case, and as soon as the necessary power 
can be spared consistently, it will be appropriated for 
the relief of the distressed parts. Opium will pro- 
duce temporary relief, but how will it do it? Not by 
supplying power, or helping nature, but by counter- 
acting the laws of health, goading and wounding sen- 
sitive parts, and thus calling into operation the law of 
stimulation, by which fresh forces are sent forth to 
sustain the feeble organs against the depredations of 
the enemy, — and in this way a double injury is inflic- 
ted, — the previous injury of the nerves of sensi- 
bility is increased, and the vital power still further di- 
minished, the result of which will be augmented irrita- 
bility, — only as the operation of the restorative princi- 
ple under favorable circumstances may interpose in 
season to prevent it. And in such an event, no thanks 
would be due to the opium, for the renovating process 
would be retarded to the extent of the counteracting 
influence of the opium. What then is gained by the 
action of this poisonous substance? A little temporary 
relief, at an increase of the old difficulty. Instead 
therefore of saying that the opium cures the old dis- 
ease by creating a new one, we should say that it has 
removed the new disease by adding to the old one, — 
just as many men get rid of a new and pressing dun, 
by borrowing money, and thus adding to their old debt, 
with compound interest accruing thereon. Give opi- 
um to cure a man of pain! Who has pain equal to 
the opium eater? As well give cider to cure a man 
of sore eyes. 

Our nomenclature of medicine needs revision and 
modification. Opium, instead of being put down as 
anodyne and antispasmodic, should be classed as an 
odyne, and spasmodic, — and the whole class of tonics 
should be ranked as atonies. There is no such thing 
as a strengthening medicine. The manner in which 
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the substances called tonics act in strengthening the 
human system resembles Corporal Trim's method of 
marching — "Advance! five paces backwards." Or the 
progress of the frog in the well, two feet out in the 
morning, and tlvrce back at night. 

Third, " The man would be better off if he had 
neither the disease nor the remedy.*' If by saying 
that the man would be better off without the disease, 
Dr. Mussey intended to include the whole difficulty, 
the condition of the system which occasions the devel- 
opments that obtain the name of disease, as well as 
the phenomena themselves, the assertion is correct. 
But if the sentiment contained in the remark respec- 
ted only the disease in the common acceptation of the 
term, embodying only the symptoms, it is very far from 
being correct. That the latter was the Doctors mean- 
ing would appear probable from the connection in 
which the sentence stands,— and yet there is some rea- 
son for believing that Dr. M., held other views, or has 
since changed them; for the remark was made quite 
a number of years ago. A gentleman who had heard 
something of my views of disease, and who obtained an 
introduction to me for the purpose of getting further 
information on the subject, observed that he presumed 
Dr Mussey agreed very much with me in regard to 
the nature of disease: for, said he, a lady applied to the 
Doctor for means to cure her of some affection to 
which she was subject by spells. Dr. Mussey's reply 
was, "I would not prevent these turns for you if 1 
could, they are as necessary for your general health, 
as thunder storms are for purifying the atmosphere 
But I shall offer a few strictures on the sentence which 
I have quoted as if it meant what it appears to, and what 
it would be generally understood to mean, for it is the 
delusion couched under the idea here referred to, that 
I wish to explain. Most physicians believe with Dr. 
S * "that disease is wrong action, and to be depic- 

• See objections by Dr. S., in the eight section. 
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cated, and as far as possible prevented." There are 
however a few forms of disease, that physicians and 
others would agree had better have their course, after 
a foundation has been laid for them. If a man, who was 
exposed two or more weeks ago to the contagion of 
Small Pox, unshielded in any wise from its action, is 
beginning to complain, and is exhibiting some symp- 
toms of the small pox, no one would say that his hav- 
ing a regular course of the disease was u to be depre- 
cated, and as far as possible prevented." If a phy- 
sician was called to treat a disease, and, under the 
impression that it was Pneumonia, should bleed the 
patient and use other means for subduing diseased 
action, and were at length to find that he was dealing 
with Measles instead of Pneumonia, he would desist at 
once from his break up efforts, and let the Measles 
'•come out." And the friends would feel like giving 
him a severe reprimand for attempting to u stop the 
measles." But why not stop "the measles," as well 
as stop a Pneumonia? 

Dr. Smith says of typhus fever, " If it arise from a 
specific cause, and has a natural termination, it may 
be a question how far we are to attempt a cure of it, 
or if we possess the power, whether we can with pro- 
priety cut it off in its commencement, and by art prevent 
its running its course." Dr. Smith had been led to re- 
gard typhus fever as the legitimate result of the action 
of specific contagion, hence his query with respect to 
the propriety of any efforts to break it up, or by art 
prevent its running its course. Where the connection 
between cause and effect is intimate, — the latter easily 
traceable from the former, when such cause operates 
the natural consequences are expected to follow as a 
matter of course. But when "sentence against an evil 
work, is not executed speedily," when the connection 
between cause and effect is remote and obscure, the 
causes of disease may be kept in operation from year 
to year, and from generation to generation, and when 
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the effects become troublesome, they arc " to be dep- 
recated, and as far as possible prevented." 

u Affliction cometh not forth of the dust, neither doth 

trouble spring out of the ground." The medical 

delusion shows itself in a great variety of forms. By 

virtue of the first — or principal source of delusion, — 

the strong upward tendency of vitality — every plant in 

the vegetable kingdom, from deadly night shade down 

to harmless bugle weed, has become renowned for 

some healing virtue. And from the same source of 

delusion, physicians often mount their hobbies and 

ride for a long time to the great amusement of each 

other. One physician with whom I used to come in 

contact frequently, must always have a little soluble 

tartar in his prescription, for he "had known it do 

wonders:' Another physician was very fond of giving 

iron in some form, for he had " had patients fat on 

irony ; . 

From the second great source of delusion, the appa- 
rent benefit sometimes produced by playing upon the 
law of stimulation, has arisen the yet too common 
practice, though much less common than formerly, ot 
using desperate means in desperate cases. On my 
first settlement in the profession, a highly valued med- 
ical friend told me that in doubtful cases of fever, a 
free use of calomel was his dependence, for, said he, 
"where I can produce a mercurial impression, I am 
suTe of my patients,-and where I cannot, I loose 
hem." He believed, and justly as I then supposed, 
hat the calomel wrought the cures in the saved cases, 
,nd failed in others from meeting with something in 
'the svTtem that neutralized it, or in some way preven- 
rd S action In these cases, according to my pres- 
ent view o the matter, the mercury operated as a 
te t sho wing which possessed vital energy enough to 
test, snow "'& r t ln this i a y the fallacy. 

. KT2S? oT'the Some, in 4 2. could but 
16 
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*' counteract the living principle;" and in balancing 
cases must turn the scale against life. In fatal epi- 
demics it has been found that some active agencies 
soon drop the power of life below the point of recov- 
ery. This was especially true in the early part of an 
epidemic that prevailed in Connecticut in eighteen 
hundred eleven and twelve, originating in New Milford 
and called the New Milford fever. Blood letting only 
to the extent of a few ounces, in most of the cases in 
which a trial was made of this remedy, was almost as 
sure death as opening the carotid artery would have 
been; though in a few cases it seemed to exert a surpri- 
sing power in overcoming disease. The extraction of 
blood operates as a powerful counteracting agency 
upon the laws of life, — and it is from this circumstance 
that the operation derives its delusive character. If 
there is power to be rallied, drawing blood will rally 
it, — and, on the other hand, if it be an extreme case, 
if there be just vital energy enough to keep the wheels 
of life in motion, the interposition of so powerful an 
opposing obstacle stops them. From this property of 
blood letting and other active means that are some- 
times used as remedial agents in doubtful cases, has 
arisen the "-kill or cure" practice. Though to the 
credit of the regular profession J would say, that I 
have never known an instance of means being used 
under an assurance that it would either "kill or cure.'' 
When physicians give medicine it is with the belief 
that under the circumstances of the case, its tendency 
is decidedly to aid in the cure of the disease; though 
they would not be guilty of the foolery of believing 
or saying that, " if the medicine did not do any good, 
it could not do any hurt." They know very well that 
active means will do something, but they refrain from 
using them, unless in their opinion, the circumstances 
are such as to warrant the belief that they will act in 
the right direction. 
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VITALISTS. 



That class of vitalists only are here intended who 
hold that the proximate cause of disease consists in 
"an altered state of the vital forces." (The writer is 
a vitalist.) 

These theorists constitute a large and respectable 
class of the profession, and they are much in advance 
of both humorists and solidists, — indeed they seem 
almost to have, caught the true idea of disease, and yet 
the error on which they settled is scarcely less ab- 
surd than the errors which they have exposed and re- 
jected, and the practice which they recommend equally 
mischievous with the old practice. 
Illustration of the vitalists delusion. 

A large family, inhabiting individually and by small 
associations or circles, distinct departments of a spa- 
cious edifice are in trouble, some portions of the in- 
mates are suffering severely from cold. A vitalist is 
called on to devise and direct ways and means for 
relief. 
Opinion or theory of the vitalist. 

1. Negatively, The disturbance is not attributable 
to any ill condition of the members of the household, 
or the irregular action of parts, how much soever these 
may differ from their natural state,— these changes 
are but the effects of a cause that lies back of them. 
Nor does the difficulty lie in a deficiency of the princi- 
ple of warmth, but, _ 

2. Positively, The cause of all the difficulty in the 
case consists in 'an altered state' of the principle 
of heat,— the caloric has suffered a change in some ol 
its properties or qualities, and this change must be 
reversed. And in the fulfilment of an indication 
made out in any given case, remedies of the same gen- 
eral character will be resorted to that are used by 
physicians who hold other views of disease, t or exam- 
ple • if the case is an inflammation, bleeding and an an- 
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tiphlogistic regimen will be employed, because these 
are found on experience to change the abnormal to a 
normal state sooner than other means, — and as the 
vitalists hold in common with other physicians to a 
present positive wrong, that is susceptible of rectifica- 
tion by art, they therefore find in common with others 
too a confirmation of their theory in the apparent cure 
of disease. 

How strange that sensible men when treading on 
the verge of the true theory of disease, should after all 
make such a slip. They had been driven to the con- 
viction that the cause of the difficulty must be in or 
about the vital forces, and yet instead of coming to the 
simple and rational conclusion that it consisted in a 
deficiency of these, they adopted the preposterous no- 
tion that it lay in "-an altered state, of them! But 
I must pass on to consider some of the delusions 
that are to be found among the 

HETERODOXY. 

Homceopathists. I hesitated whether to rank this class 
of operatives among the "-regulars," or "irregulars." 
So far as my knowledge of them extends, they are the 
flower of the profession. Men of talents and worth. 
Men too who have been well educated in the profes- 
sion, and had acquired a good reputation in the prac- 
tice of medicine according to old school orthodoxy, — 
but who were driven to a change of views and practice 
by the observation of facts. And furthermore their 
present practice, in my apprehension, is nearly fault- 
less, — so high an estimation have I of it, that I uni- 
formly advise my friends who have them living within 
call, to employ them in their families, when they need 
a physician, and if one of them were living within rea- 
sonable distance of my family, I should have him called 
in my absence, to attend upon the sick. Yet they are 
regarded as out of the pale of the profession, and so 
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strong is my love of law and order, that I conclude for 
the present to class them with the heterodoxy ; trusting 
however that it will not be long before the bands of 
fraternal regard and attachment will be thrown around 
them by an enlightened and purified orthodoxy. In 
our present degenerate state, we must have physicians; 
and the spirit of the age demands that these should 
see eye to eye in their physiological and pathological 
views, and he able to give a reason for their method 
of treating disease, — which common sense can under- 
stand, and community approve. 

The present epoch is peculiarly favorable for effect- 
ing the changes necessary for such a result. In no 
prior age of the world has the Medical Faculty em- 
bodied so much cultivated talent of an equally high 
moral tone, and though popular confidence in medical 
practice has greatly waned from what it was in former 
ages, it has not declined towards the men themselves. 
The present medical organization is favorable for the 
remodeling of their temple of science and their prac- 
tice. There arc also many new and important physi- 
ological facts that have been elicited by the temper- 
ance reformation and otherwise, that can be used to 
great advantage in remodeling and perfecting the 
medical profession. And, above all, the invisible 
hand that is guiding and fashioning the wild discord- 
ant elements of general reform, will not neglect this 
important department of it. 

There are two delusions peculiar to Homoepathists: 

The First consists in supposing that they have dis- 
covered a pew principle in the administration of medi- 
cine. 

The Second in supposing that their infinitesimal 
doses of medicine perform cures in disease. 

first. Dr. Hahnemann, in attempting to strike out 
a new course in the treatment of disease, only whirled 
about, as many reformers do, without being aware of 
it, into the old rut again. He has merely vamped 
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over and put into a pretty Greek dress the old adage 
— "The hair of the same dog will cure the bite." 

Physicians have always aimed to practice on the 
principle of making the medicine act directly on the 
parts affected, and they have endeavored to select 
such substances as nearly as they could, that would 
produce " like affection." This has been their sole 
object in studying the anatomy and physiology of the 
parts, and in the classification of their remedies. In- 
deed, this principle of administering poisons is natu- 
rally fallen upon by all who use them. In a sound 
state of the body, no one ever relishes, or desires 
the action upon him, of a stimulus or poison of any 
kind. But when some parts have been injured and 
reduced in their action to a complaining point, the 
individual wants to get rid of the disagreeable sensa- 
tion, and will try to get something that will "go right 
to the spot." If rum has occasioned the depressed 
action, alcohol in some form will be resorted to for 
its elevation; if tobacco, a strong quid of tobacco; if 
tea, a strong cup of tea; and so of all other poisonous 
substances. Those irritants that act on any particular 
portion of the system, to enervate or enfeeble it, will, 
while there is excisable power remaining in the part, 
more readily than any thing else, give a temporary 
elevation to the action of the part; and next to these, 
other substances that the most nearly resemble them 
in their active properties, whether they arc adminis- 
tered by a diplomatist or an unlettered domestic. And 
such elevation has been thought to be giving nature a 
lift, whereas it is only "the Irishman's hoist — a peg 
lower." 

It is on the homoeopathic principle, as I have en- 
deavored to explain in a former section, that local 
chronic affections and hereditary diseases are pro- 
duced. 

The Second Homoeopathic delusion, that of supposing 
that their minute doses perform the cures, can hardly 
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need further explanation. Homoeopaths take the com- 
mon ground, " that disease is wrong action and to be 
deprecated, and as far as possible, prevented;" and 
finding from extensive observation that the smaller 
the dose, the sooner and better the disease is cured, 
are forced to the conviction that the little dose per- 
forms the cure. 

To the inquiry which I have put separately to 
a number of Homoeopathic physicians, w How is it 
possible that so litte medicine can do so much?" the 
answer has uniformly been, u I cannot tell, but here 
are the facts. How can we get rid of the facts?" I 
find no difficulty with the facts, since I have seen dis- 
eases vanish like the morning dew in so many in- 
stances, before my little bread pills. 

THOMPSONIAN DOCTORS. 

The paramount delusion of this sect of medical 
practitioners consists in supposing that they u usc as 
medical agents, only those medicines which neither 
endanger the lives nor injure the constitutions of those 
who use them, and yet such as are thorough and effi- 
cient in removing diseases, both acute and chronic." 
These practitioners appear to be perfectly honest in 
the avowal of an opinion, that there are some poisons, 
or active medical agents, that arc perfectly harmless 
to the human system; that they may circulate freely 
through any and every part of it, without doing the 
least injury, or occasioning any disturbance, unless 
they come in contact with an enemy of life, when 
they immediately give battle, and then more or less 
disturbance may ensue. 

A short weasel story will illustrate botanic medi- 
cine. A neighbor of mine, of former days, in the 
good old State of Connecticut, kept a weasel on his 
premises as a panacea for rats and mice. I inquired 
of him whether the remedy was not worse than the 
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disease. u Oh no," said he, "-we never know that the 
weasel is ahout, only when rats and mice invade our 
territories, and then there is a terrihlc fuss and 
squealing till they are killed or expelled the coast." 
That the idea that active poisons could be tolerated 
in the human system with impunity, should ever enter 
and find a lodgment in the noddle of a rational being. 
is prima facie evidence of gross delusion. The immu- 
nity here spoken of is granted only to vegetable sub- 
stances. Mineral poisons are on no account to be 
used as remedial agents, and hence it has come to be 
a very common inquiry, ''Does the medicine contain 
any mineral substance ?" And if the answer is, 
u No, it is purely vegetable" — it can be swallowed 
without any further questioning, pro or con, about it. 
Now those who know any thing correctly about the 
matter, know that the vegetable kingdom furnishes not 
only by far the most numerous class of poisons, but 
also the most active ones. Even tobacco, in a con- 
centration of its active properties, is more imme- 
diately fatal to animal life, than any mineral substance 
that can be found. It is true that the vegetable poi- 
sons have a peculiarly genteel sort of way of doing 
their murderous work. Some of them are so expert 
in working their smooth, sharp edges through the 
cord of life, that many of their victims cannot be 
made to believe that they have performed or arc per- 
forming any deleterious operation upon them.* There 

*The comparative efficiency and adroitness of life-taking substances, 
from the vegetable, animal, and mineral kingdoms, may be illustrated 
by the story, (fabulous, of course,) of a trial of decapitating skill of an 
American, Englishman, and Frenchman. 

The sovereign of a barbarous nation, called up three officers, 
American, English, and French, who were prisoners of war, and of- 
fered liberty to the one who could the most dexterously sever a man's 
head from his body. Each had his subject brought forward. The 
Frenchman, after a little flourishing of the sword, cut off the head of 
his subject very handsomely at the first blow. It was thought that 
nothing could equal that. The Englishman tied a narrow tape around 
the neck of his man, and with one blow cut every thing clean, through 
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is one of the inoffensive medical agents, lobelia, used 
by the botanic doctors, that I feel constrained to offer 
a few remarks upon. At a recitation on botany, in 
1810, before Dr. Thompson was known to the world, 
we were informed by our preceptor, Dr. Ives, that 
the lobelia would ordinarily operate very mildly, and 
with a good degree of certainty upon the human sys- 
tem, but it had the peculiarity of acting harshly on 
some constitutions, and in some cases would destroy 
life, and on this account had nearly gone into disuse. 
In consequence of this information, I never used 
lobelia in my practice. But the history of its opera- 
tions, as furnished by botanical practice, has confirmed 
the correctness of Dr. Ives' account of it. 

It would require a volume to give a full account of 
the delusive and ruinous effects of the Botanical prac- 
tice. The scorching, withering influence of "hot 
drops" and hot powders, on the fine and delicate 
frame work of the whole body — the system of capil- 
lary vessels — is disastrous beyond description; and 
nothing can exceed the delusive nature of their action 
and effects. Touching very gently, yet so extensively, 
such tender cords, relaxed and drooping from previous 
super tension, and causing them to respond for the 
moment in something like a thrilling sensation of 
healthy action, it is no marvel that the individual 
should be favorably impressed with their operation, 
and conclude that they are " helping nature." And 
when this undermining process is carried so far that 
the depressed condition of the capillaries can not 
he elevated to a satisfactory pitch by the ordinary 
routine of gently playing upon the law of stimulation; 



the center of the tape. Well, certainly, nothing could exceed that. 
But the American, nothing daunted, steps up unceremoniously to his 
subject, draws his well tempered and trusty blade, strikes his blow, and 
returns the sword to its sheath; when his victim cried out, Tdere, 
you never touched me." "Didn't I?" said the Yankee; Spit. 
In the act of which, his head fell off. 
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to be "put through a course"' of treatment; served 
with lobelia, aided by steam bathing, rubbing, &c, 
&c, conjoined with augmentation of internal stimula- 
tion, until the enfeebled vital forces, but partially re- 
cruited, are compelled to resume their wonted task, 
and thus apparently afford fresh manifestation of the 
healing efficacy of Botanical steam power, is "topping 
the climax" of delusion. 

The effect of this practice is, to wear out, gradually, 
and almost imperceptibly, the excitability of the 
capillary vessels; to sap the very foundation of healthy 
action and of life, and this too on a purely Homoeo- 
pathic principle. I have known a number of Botanic 
doctors fall victims to their own practice. And this 
system of medicine is deeply hostile to the temperance 
reformation. The internal use of the heating medi- 
cine creates a morbid appentency for stimulation, 
almost equal to the use of alcoholic liquors. 

I had thought of passing by in silence the other de- 
partments of medical heterodoxy, but lest Dr. B., the 
prince of quacks, should consider himself slighted, I 
will remark, that Dr. B. supposes that man has but 
one disease, "an impurity of the blood." His medi- 
cine, therefore, acts on the principle that one impurity 
works the purification of another; so that vile humors 
of the blood arc cleansed by his viler pills. 

In the course of the preceding sections of this work, 
a number of particulars have been mentioned, in 
which the right action theory avoids serious diffi- 
culties that are involved in the wrong action theory; 
it will be in place to mention another one here. 

It has been contended by many physicians that dis- 
ease can never be general in its origin; that it can 
never fasten upon and derange the action of a whole 
tissue or class of working agents at once, but must 
have a starting point; and hence it is of the first mo- 
ment in all cases of general derangement, to ascertain 
the locality of disease, the point where the effer- 
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vescence or outbreak commences, that the spirit and 
power of rebellion may be met and subdued at its 
fountain head. Now this is certainly logical accord- 
ing to old school views; for it is not credible that an 
entire tissue of vessels, or system of organs should 
revolt at once, unless Van Helmont was correct in 
supposing that all the motions of the body were under 
the immediate influence and control of a presiding 
genius, and that this Archaaus, as he was pleased to 
call it, should premeditate and devise revolutinary and 
subversive movements. And yet it is most manifest 
that general derangements do very frequently occur, 
in which there is not the slightest evidence of a local 
origin. But all difficulty on the subject is avoided by 
the right action theory. According to this theory, 
parts become tired and flag in their action from want 
of sustaining energy, and the derangement will extend 
as far as the' lack o"f power extends, affecting a part of 
a tissue, or one whole tissue, or the whole system, 
as the case may be. Nothing can be more simple 
and obvious than this truth; and it may be urged as 
an evidence of past medical delusion. 

But I have introduced this topic here more particu- 
larly for the purpose of noticing a dilemma into which 
the irregular part of the profession, or rather trade, 
are frequently thrown by virtue of the common notion 
of disease in the particular above referred to. 

As disease is personified, and given "a local habita- 
tion " it must of course have u a name," and it has 
come to be regarded as of the highest importance 
that physicians shall not only understand the nature 
of disease, but also be able to know and call it by 
name.* 



*r»r Rush was in the habit of lecturing h.s pupils annually on this 
" . a£ i^nrias them with the importance of always having a 
point, and to impress ^ W would rekt P e the following anecdote: 

na ™i r ^nUema„TnPh a5 Phia called in his regular physician to see 
a memfer Hhe family whom the Dr. deemed R expedient to bleed. 
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Now men who arc well versed in nosology, will 
generally find no difficulty in being prepared with 
names for their diseases; but those who "come in at 
the back door" of the art — who are qualified and au- 
thorized to practice by the purchase of a book — arc 
often "put to their trumps" to furnish a name for the 
malady for which they are prescribing. To their 
credit, however, it must be acknowledged that they 
are industrious in the improvement, and ingenious in 
the use of their inventive faculties. One of these 
gentry who was treating a lady for a nervous difficulty, 
to which Cullen might have been puzzled to give a 
regular systematic name, was asked what the disorder 
was, and in a manner and with an emphasis that de- 
manded a prompt and categorical answer. Nothing 
daunted, the Doctor replies, impromptu, "Madam, 
yours is a scrutunutury case." 

L. ^Scrutunutury case, Doctor! What is that?" 
Dr. "The nerves have fallen into the pyzarrum y 
and the head goes tizzerrizzen, tizzerrizzen, tizzer- 
rizzenP 

L. ""Aye, that is my case, Doctor, exactly." 
But these would-be doctors are the hardest pushed 
when they happen to be brought in contact with regu- 
larly educated physicians. 

As it will not be inappropriate to the subject of 

During the operation a small swelling rose up about the opening that 
had been made in the arm, which is technically called ecchymosis. 
The Doctor was asked what the swelling was, and instead of giving 
it a name, he explained the thing, said it was occasioned by blood 
escaping into the cellular substance, or loose texture of the part, in 
consequence of the orifice in the skin being too small for that in the 
vein; and added that the blood would soon be absorbed, and that no 
uneasiness need be entertained on that account. But this was not 
satisfactory. 

Another physician was called in, who pronounced the disease an 
ecchymosis. This "hit the nail on the head." The ecchymosis Doc- 
tor was thereafter retained as the family physician, and the former one 
dismissed. 

"Be sure," said Dr. Rush, "to ecchymosize your patients," 
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the present section, I will present the reader with a 
couple of specimens of such meetings. 

First Specimen. — A gentleman who had been con- 
fined for a considerable period with a scrofulous sore 
foot, asked his attending physician, Dr. W., if he was 
willing to have Dr. (empiric) F. meet him in consulta- 
tion. 

4t O yes," said Dr. W., "surely. He will do no harm." 

After Dr. F. had examined the case to his satisfac- 
tion, Dr. W. said to him, " Well, Dr. F., what shall be 
done for the foot?" 

"I think we had better perform the operation of 
hronchotomy upon it;" replied Dr. F. 

"What," said Dr. W., "cut the man's throat to 
cure his foot."* 

Second Specimen. — A man by the name of Brandon, 
a resident of Milford, Ct., who had obtained consider- 
able notoriety for skill in curing chronic diseases, was 
called to Farmington, some thirty or forty miles, to 
see a sick man. After visiting his patient, he put up 
for the night at a public house in the neighborhood. In 
the morning, as his early potations began to play upon 
his bump of consequentialness, and set him to cutting 
heavy swells across the bar-room, he says, "I wish I 
could see one of your doctors, and have some conver- 
sation with him on medical subjects." Presently, the 
able and accomplished Dr. Todd, then a practitioner 
in Farmington, afterwards, to the close of his life, 
superintendent of the Insane Retreat, Hartford, ap- 
peared in sight, was beckoned in by the landlord, 
and made acquainted with Brandonj expressed de- 
sire ™ medical conversation. Dr. Todd introduced 
atopic for remark. Brandon says, "I don't under- 
stand English very well, [French was Ins naUve 
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tongue,] if you could converse in Latin or Greek, I 
should like it." Dr. Todd opens upon him in Latin, 
but finds him quite from home here. He then tries 
him in Greek, and there too he is equally a stranger. 
Upon this, Brandon takes his hat, makes a polite bow, 
and says, "I be in one very big hurry this morning." 
Brandon was afterwards prosecuted for mal-practice 
in a case which he attended in Cheshire, and stripped 
to the u skin of his teeth," to make amends, as far as 
property could do it, for the mischief which he had 
occasioned. He was tried in New Haven, in 1810. 
I was a student of medicine in that city at the time, 
and was present at the trial. 



SECTION VIII. 

OBJECTIONS ANSWERED. 

The habit of opinion, like all other habits, when 
long established, kk is a powerful thing." And there 
are but few opinions that can boast a greater antiqui- 
ty, and more universal and less unbroken possession 
of the human mind, than that of regarding disease as 
in some important sense unfriendly to life and health, 
It is not strange, therefore, that the announcement of 
an opposite opinion should start a countless host of 
objections. In making a selection from the mass of 
objections that have been made to me against my view s 
of disease, I have endeavored to take such as would 
enable me to give answers that would meet most of 
the difficulties that any view of the subject would be 
likely to present; that those who think favorably of 
the new views and are disposed to adopt them in prac- 
tice, may be strengthened a little thereby in their pur- 
pose, and also have some aid in their defense of these 
views. 

OBJECTIONS BY DR. D. OF O. 

Dr. D. Are there not some diseases that do not of 
themselves prove curative, and that would continue 
while life lasted if they were not broken up? 

Ans. There are two forms of disease, the lues 
venera and the scabies or itch that need the interposi- 
tion of art, not for the purpose of breaking up dis- 
eased action, but for the removal of the cause of that 
action— the destruction of animalculas, or the neutral- 
ization of an active virus that possesses the power of 
self-perpetuation beyond the dislodging ability of na- 
ture. 
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I suppose, Dr. D., that you will allow that the dis- 
eased action in these cases is first produced hy some 
cause — that it does not spring up spontaneously. Now 
if that cause ceases to act, either through exhaustion 
of power by natural decay, or from an expulsive effort 
of nature, why does the disease continue against the 
strong restorative principle of the human system? 

Dr. D. It is continued by the power of habit, as 
many other forms of diseased action are; and this hab- 
it needs to be broken up that healthy action may be 
resumed. 

Ans. Power of habit! Vital action thrown into 
disorder by some violent cause, and the disordered ac- 
tion continued after the cause is removed by the power 
of habit! I could as soon believe that a cannon ball 
tired up into the air, would continue to whiz and whirl 
on in its eccentric career, after the centrifugal force of 
the powder was exhausted, " from the power of hab- 
it." 

Dr. D. But you know that we are very much under 
the influence of habit; that man is said to be but "a 
bundle of habits." 

Ans. I admit the almost omnipotence of habit in 
man, over his feelings, thoughts, sentiments, purposes, 
appetites and passions, — yea, overall there is of him in 
being and action — mental and physical, voluntary and 
involuntary, — both of good and of bad habit; for 
good habits, when as firmly fixed, are as strong and en- 
during as bad ones. It is as true that " train up a 
child in the way he should go, and when he is old he 
will not depart from it," as it is that train up a child in 
the way he should not go, and when he is old he will 
adhere to it. And, fortunately for our unfortunate 
race, the vital forces have never contracted any other 
than good habits; they have not yet learned the. art of 
doing wrong; but, true to the laws of their being, 
they always do the best they can. When forced from 
their natural position by overbearing force, they recov- 
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er that position again with as little delay as possible, 
when circumstances will admit of it. A want of 
knowledge of this important fact, or a disregard of it, 
has been productive of unlimited evil in all kinds of 
disease, but especially in those varieties of it now 
under consideration, or at least one of them. In ca- 
chectic or sickly habits and feeble, debilitated constitu- 
tions, where dispatch cannot be made in the healing 
process, the impaired action will often continue for a 
considerable period after the cause is exterminated, 
with the best treatment, — and under a mistaken im- 
pression that the disease is kept up by a continuance 
of its cause, the powerful means necessary in a mea- 
sure for the removal of the cause are continued, and 
the poor patients linger on for months and sometimes 
years, and not unfrequently die at last — not of the dis- 
ease, but of the Doctor. 

Dr. D. In your illustration of the laws of life by 
the mill, you made one important omission. You said 
nothing of a pump by which the mill supplies itself 
with power. ' 

Ans. I know of no mill, animate or inanimate, that 
has such a pump. If a mill could supply itself with 
power, we might have perpetual motion. And if the 
human system possessed this faculty it might prolong 
its existence ad infinitum, for it could make itself over 
as often as would be necessary for its perpetuation. 

The living, human mill has and of necessity must 
have, while It fives, a regular supply of power; but a 
self-supplying pump, if there is such a thing, is not 
yet to be found among the recorded discoveries of an- 
atomical researches. There is no lack of instruments 
by which power is expended, but no one has yet been 
discovered that furnishes a supply. Begin with the 
process of mastication, and follow the train of con- 
secutive action through deglutition, digestion and the 
transportation of the nutrient material to the myriads 
of busy lactones, and you will find an unbroken suc- 
17 
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cession of power cxpcnders, but not a solitary instance 
of self-supplying power pumps. 

A muscle cannot be made or used, not a finger can 
be moved, not the slightest function can be perform- 
ed, not even the mind can be exercised in the concep- 
tion of a single ideaor in giving utterance to one, with- 
out an expenditure of vital power. And search where 
you will, "from the crown of the head to the sole of 
the foot," and you can find no pump by means of which 
you can generate or elaborate power, or in any wise 
increase the general stock or ultimate supply. You 
may play upon the law of stimulation, rally the vital 
powers by the use of provocatives, and thus bring a 
larger amount of them into the field of action for a 
given time than would otherwise be brought out. But 
in doing this you would only be accessory to an un- 
profitable expenditure of them. 

It has been by just such a process as this that physi- 
cians have been deluded on the subject of medicine, 
and the world on the subject<of stimulants in genera). 
Dr. D. Do you believe with Van Hclmont that 
there is a genius or intelligent spirit, distinct from the 
human soul, that has its seat somewhere in the brain 
from whence it takes cognizance of the condition and 
wautsof the body, and directs its movements? 

Ans. No, no more than I believe that there is an 
intelligent spirit resident in the head of the weather 
cock which is perched upon the top of yonder spire to 
direct its movements. The latter as it stands aloft in 
guilded, unconscious dignity, reflects the intelligence 
and wisdom of its maker by rendering prompt and 
perfect obedience to the simple law of its being, — 
keeping its head and front always to the wind — chang- 
ing its position at the slightest impulse. In like man- 
ner the human body, in the individuality of its count- 
less number of organs, and in its corporate capacity, 
exhibits indubitable evidence of infinite wisdom and 
benevolence in its Contriver and Maker, by yielding 
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a ready and cheerful obedience to the complex laws of 

its being. 

Dr. D. You believe that one organ sometimes 

takes on vicarious action, and performs the office of 

another organ different from its own proper function. 

Now if organs may and do thus perform different kinds 

of action, may they not sometimes perform wrong 

action? 

Ans. How the fact that an organ may or does 

sometimes perform two kinds of right action, qualifies 

or disposes it for performing wrong action, I have no 

faculty for comprehending. 

Dr. D. If disease be a repairing or recruiting pro- 
cess, why do persons ever die after the work has been 
fairly commenced? I can understand how they might 
die before the work was begun, but after it was once 
fairly commenced I should think it ought to save them. 
Ans. A number of reasons can be assigned why 
persons die after a repairing operation has been begun. 
In some cases the vital forces are nearly exhausted in 
most or all of the essential organs, and could hold out 
but a little longer under the most favorable circum- 
stances A small wound or injury will now occasion 
death sooner than it would otherwise have taken 
place, although an attempt will be made to repair the 

inJ Sain, the most robust and vigorous constitutions 
mft y be injured in some of their important organs bc- 
vond the possibility of recovery, and fa, after a pro- 
cess of repair has been commenced. The injury may 
be inflicted in different ways, and by various mean 
or weapons, such as contagions, falls, blows, cutting 
instruments, &c., &c. If life is not destroyed at 
once an effort will be made to repair the injured part,, 
and tin process will progress while there is power to 
sustain it; but when the power foils, or cease to be 
adequate to the restoration of the disabled £*Stheie 
mus give out, and being essential to life themsehe*. 
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with their failure all the other parts of the vital ma- 
chine must fail too. 

And sometimes the Doctors get in the way and pre- 
vent recovery, after the work of renovation has been 
fairly begun and might have been prosecuted to a suc- 
cessful issue but for their well meant yet unfortunately 
fatal intefcrence. 

And now, Dr. D., let me inquire, in my turn, why 
persons ever get well after the pulling down process 
(for disease must be either a building up or pulling 
down affair) has been well advanced, and nothing 
done to disturb or check it? I can readily understand 
why persons should recover after the work of destruc- 
tion (allowing it to be of that character) has made 
considerable progress, provided a valiant and skillful 
Doctor interposes his veto. But when there is no 
counteracting influence brought to bear upon the work 
of destruction, to stay its progress and turn it back, 
and this moves steadily forward from day to day until 
to all human appearance the ruin is nearly complete — 
how is it that, under these circumstances, persons re- 
cover ? 
• Ans. by Dr. D. I acknowledge that I cannot tell. 

Dr. D. But you will find it difficult to convince 
people that distressing sickness is a kind friend, and 
performing a good work for them. 

I was called one morning to visit Mr. C. and found 
him in great distress with pleurisy. A smart bleeding 
relieved him immediately, and a little medicine finish- 
ed the work. In a day or two he was about and quite 
comfortable. I wish you would go and sit down by 
that man and see how long it would take you to con- 
vince him that the pleurisy was making him a well 
man. 

Ans. It might take me some time to convince Mr. 
C. that pleurisy was a restorative operation, but I have 
succeeded in convincing many others that it was so. 
I will give you a very good counterpart to the case of 
Mr. C. 
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1 was called to Squantuck, a distance of four miles, 
the latter part of a dark, cold and stormy night, to see 
Mr. Cyrus Botsford, who, in size and constitutional 
structure and energy, will compare very well with Mr. 
C, though the stoutest man of the two. The messen- 
ger urged me to put spurs to my horse, for the man, he 
said, was in great distress, and might not live till I got 
to him. On arriving within twenty or thirty rods of 
the house, we heard his shrieks. It was an acute in- 
flammatory Lumbago. Mr. B. had been three or four 
days under the renovating process, but it had not reach- 
ed a frightful or intolerable point until the night on 
which I was called. Inclemency of weather was the 
occasion of delay in sending for medical aid until so 
late a period in the night. 

Without unnecessary delay, I rolled out six famoui 
little pills, and gave one instantcr, and directed the 
others to be given at the rate of one once in two hours 
until there was a favorable change — with positive or- 
ders not to exceed that rate in any event — and to 
slop the pills entirely as soon as there should be any 
considerable abatement of the disease. I was satis- 
fied from the history of the case and the symptoms 
that the heaviest part of the repairing operation was 
over, and ventured to give a favorable prognosis. 

Three or four weeks afterwards, on meeting with 
Mr. B., he gave me a very cordial shake of the hand 
and said — " Doctor you don't know how much good 
your little pills did me. What in the world were they 
made of? The stuff must have been very powerful 
to have so little of it accomplish so much. 1 began to 
grow easier soon after you left, but when the two 
hours were up, I ventured to take another pill, for it 
was so small I thought it couldn't kill me at any rate. 
I soon fell asleep, and had no distress of any conse- 
quence afterwards — and I hardly ever felt better in 
my life than I have dajie since." 
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Dr. D. How many fits of apoplexy do you think it 
would take to repair a man pretty thoroughly? 

Ans. One would generally be sufficient, if no ob- 
stacles were interposed to a thorough doing up of the 
work, and if there were thence a teetotal abandon- 
ment of all causes of apoplexy, and all the laws of life 
were rigidly obeyed. About twenty per cent of apo- 
plexies, of the first occurrence, would terminate fatally 
under the best of management — as they are common- 
ly treated, by bleeding, &c, about twenty-five per cent i 
die. 

Dr. D. I can go with you in part, in your views of 
disease. I discard entirely the humoral pathology, 
nor do I believe in interfering with ordinary derange- 
ments. There are only two kinds of diseased action 
that I would attempt to control — excessive action and 
extreme debility. 

Ans. I cannot see the propriety of making the 
wrong in disease to consist in degree of action. But 
suppose the fact is so, can you give me a rule by which 
I can determine with some degree of certainty, when 
interference is demanded? 

For example; we will take twenty cases of pleuri- 
sy, including every degree of severity, from the mild- 
est case, in which the pleuritic symptoms are barely 
perceptible, up to a case that would terminate fatally; 
at what point shall I conclude that the action is devia- 
ting too far from the natural standard to be suffered 
to proceed further without molestation? Shall I wait 
until it has mounted as high on the ascending scale as 
it did in the case of Mr. C, or begin to restrain it be- 
fore it has reached that point? 

Dr. D. Your theory of life is a very good one for 
a perfect state of the human system, but you must re- 
member that we are now in a very imperfect state. 

Ans. I know of but one law for the government of 
the vital forces in a perfect or imperfect state of the 
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system. But suppose that what your objection im- 
plies were true; that in some imperfect states of the 
body the vital forces might become rampant, and cut 
up their shines — leave their posts and collect them- 
selves in groups about the system for sport or mischief 
— become '•'concentrated in the deep organs," as some 
very eminent medical men have supposed was the 
fact in the cholera, and which constituted its proxi- 
mate cause — what would become of us, poor mortals, 
imperfect in our physical constitutions as we now are, 
unless we could have a skillful Doctor constantly by 
our side, well u armed and equipped," ready for the 
suppression of rebellion in its incipient stage or first 
outbreak? 

Dr. D. You arc well aware that physicians have 
already a strong current of popular prejudice to op- 
pose, why do you wish to increase their embarrassments 
in this respect by throwing in the weight of your in- 
fluence against them? 

Ans. Far be it from me to augment the embarrass- 
ments of the profession. They are indeed great, but 
the populace is not alone chargablc with their exis- 
tence. Physicians themselves have done much to- 
wards creatine the difficulties of which you complain. 

Hear Dr. Strong, President of the Monroe Co. Med- 
ical Society, N. Y., in an annual address before that 
Society. " It has come to be a proverb, that ' physi- 
cians will seldom take their own medicine.' When I 
first commenced the practice of the profession, I was 
often surprised at the want of confidence wbich some 
of the ablest physicians whom I ever knew felt in the 
power of medicine and their own skill in the cure of 
disease. On the other hand if we look into the history 
of the world, we shall find that the more barbarous 
the nation, the stronger their confidence in the effica- 
cy of the healing art." 

Dr. D. I admit most fully that the science of med- 
icine is defective and needs improvement, but why 
undertake to demolish it? 
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Ans. For the same reason that you would pull 
down an old, ill shapen and inconvenient building, 
that had had a thousand ineffectual attempts at im- 
provement made upon it, and withal was "uncovered 
at the top and cracked at the foundation,"' in order 
that a broad and substantial foundation may be laid, 
that will admit of a superstructure being erected upon 
it. that will answer the end of its designation. 

Dr. D. Don't you suppose that there were physi- 
cians in the days of our Savior? We read of them in 
the New Testament, and the Savior admitted that the 
sick had need of them. 

Ans. Yes, there were, doubtless, physicians in the 
time of our Savior; and some too, no doubt, who prac- 
ticed on the "■counteracting" principle; for we read 
of a woman that " spent all her living on physicians, 
and was nothing bettered, but rather grew worse." 
But I find no evidence that any of the cures performed 
by the "-Great Physician" Himself, or through others 
by virtue of authority derived from Him, were effected 
by blood letting or the use of poisonous substances. 

DR. S. OF O. 

Dr. S. When you are called to see a patient with 
a thorn rankling in the flesh, you leave it for nature to 
throw off, which she may do in some cases, by a long 
and tedious process; whereas I take it out at once, 
and let nature heal the wound; and thus I shorten 
the work and lessen the danger. 

Ans. I believe in removing thorns from the flesh. 
when we find them in it, and can do it at less expense 
of vital power, and with less injury to the parts than 
nature can herself. But, Dr. S., in what proportion of 
the cases that you are called to manage, do you find 
the thorn still rankling in the flesh? 

Suppose you are called to see a man affected with 
small pox, measles, typhus fever, bilious fever, or any 
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of the ordinary complaints that occur in a physician's 
practice, where is the thorn that you can get hold of 
'and extract? 

Dr. S. Well I hold that disease is wrong action, 
and to be deprecated, and as far as possible prevent- 
ed. 

Ans. I hold that the action of rum, tobacco, opium, 
calomel, arsenic, rhubarb, and all other poisons on 
the living human system, is wrong action, and greatly 
to be deprecated, and as far as possible, by all judi- 
cious means, prevented. But when such action has 
been had, I hold to giving nature an opportunity to do 
what she can to recover herself from its effects. 

DR. B. OF O. 

Dr. B. In taking care of my garden, I am careful 
to remove all noxious weeds from it. 

Ans. Very good. Only be careful not to mistake 
floats for noxious weeds, and remove or injure them. 

dr. h. or N. 

Dr. H. I believe after all that we must go back to 
the old doctrine of humoral pathology, to account for 
the immediate cause of disease. The law of vital ac- 
tion is as fixed and uniform in its operations as the 
laws that control the action of inanimate matter, so 
that the tendency of the action must always be the 
same. We must therefore fall back upon the fluids 
to find the cause of deranged action. 

Ans. I should think that physicians would get tired 
of running back and forth from fluids to living solids, 
and from living solids to fluids, in search of the prox- 
imate cause of disease. But how do you expect to 
find the cause of disturbance in the , fluids, when i tfie, 
are the Wort of the living solids? If you were to 
go into a shoe shop, and find the action of the shoe- 
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makers very irregular and defective, would you step 
back to the shelf and look for the cause of the difficulty 
among the deformed shoes? Would you not rather go* 
forward in search of it; and if you knew that the 
workmen were governed in all their motions by the 
perfect, upright law of integrity, would you not be 
driven to the conclusion that they were doing the best 
that they could under the circumstances — that they 
had in some way been injured, enfeebled, and that 
want of ability was the simple reason why they made 
no more and no better work. 

DR. J. OF N. 

Dr. J. I agree with you that disease is not a some- 
thing, and I also agree with you so far as this, that in 
ordinary cases we had better let nature alone, she 
will get along better without our interference than with 
— but when disease becomes violent, if there is not 
something done to check it, it will overcome the pow- 
ers of life. 

Ans. A slight change in the phraseology of your 
admission and objection will present them in their full 
force. You admit that •' disease is not a something. 
If it is not a something it must be a nothing. With 
this small verbal alteration, you would read thus — '• I 
agree with you that disease is nothing, and I also agree 
with you that in ordinary cases we had better let na- 
ture alone, for she will get along better without our 
interference than with; but when nothing becomes 
violent, if there is not something done to check it, it 
will overcome the powers of life." 

The belief that disease was a something, a " tangi- 
ble cause through which our medicines might operate," 
has been so strong that it seems almost an impossibili- 
ty to get rid of the delusive and mischievous idea. 
When the good Dr. J. came to look for the " tangible 
cause," and try to put his finger upon the thing, it was 
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not to be found, and he was forced to admit that it was 
not a something — and yet the first step he takes after 
making this admission throws him back into the old 
rut, and former impressions come over him again with 
all their force — hence the absurdity which his lan- 
guage presents. 

But physicians are fast feeling their way out of the 
thick, gloomy, bewildering mazes through which their 
**■ fathers trod." Dr. T. of II., a highly valued friend, 
told me that he was following in my wake as fast as 
he dare do it. He said he was letting nature alone in 
the cure of most diseases, and was well satisfied that 
his progress thus far was marked by substantial evi- 
dence of improvement Yet he confessed that there 
were extreme cases that now and then fell under his 
care, which he had not courage enough to submit 
wholly to the " let alone" treatment. 

DR. J. OF D. 

Dr. J. I have lost my confidence very much in 
medicine as curative means, but may we not do some- 
thing to aid the operations of nature? 

For example; in biliary concretions, pulmonary tu- 
bercles, and various kinds of obstructions, can we not 
take hold with nature and help her remove them? 

Arts No more than we can take hold with Gabri- 
el, when he is weary and tired, and help him tune 
and play his harp. We should make very clumsy and 
awkward work of it, in attempting to help nature use 
her buckets, by which she removes obstructions-many 
of them are too slender to be seen with the naked 

ey /> J May we not do something towards correct- 
ing the fluids when they are impure, and in this way 

hC lL? tU No Nature herself cannot purify impurities, 
and never attempts it When a particle of matter, 
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solid or fluid, becomes unfit for use, it is thrown away, 
and its place supplied with new. 

When a bloated, ulcerated, loathsome drunkard puts 
himself into nature's hands for physical regeneration, 
she does not undertake to cleanse and save the mass 
of corruption, but casts it away with all possible dis- 
patch. And, in order to expedite this process, she 
suspends or slackens for a season other operations, and 
when she has rid herself of the useless, offensive mat- 
ter, she calls for raw material — wakes up an appetite 
for food — and sets the nutritive apparatus at work, and 
makes a new man. 

DR. M. OF H. 

Dr. M. May we not sometimes interpose with ex- 
citants to advantage, in keeping up the action of im- 
portant organs for a short period? For instance; sup- 
pose the powers of life are running down, flesh and 
muscular strength failing, and there is no appetite, — 
may we not in such cases give bark and other tonic 
bitters, where there is no fever, congestion, or other 
contra-indicating state of the system, with a view to 
induce and keep up a little appetite, until the general 
energies are in some measure restored? 

Ans. Such practice would but "counteract the 
living principle," retard the renovating process, and 
in extreme cases, increase the danger of extinction of 
life. There ia no such thing on earth as a tonic or 
strengthening medicine, nor is disease a running-down 
process. Get and hold these truths in your mind, and 
many of your difficulties will vanish. Let me give 
you a simple illustration of the conservative feature of 
the renovating operation called disease. 

Your neighbor is deeply involved in debt, and in 
great danger of bankruptcy, but is determined on 
making a strong effort to save himself from so morti- 
fying and ruinous a catastrophe. His income con- 
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tinues, and by a severe course of retrenchment in 
expenditures, he hopes to be able to meet the demands 
against him in season to save his credit. Under this 
restorative operation his wife and daughters are dis- 
tressed; they want to have new dresses, ride in their 
carriages, &c., as usual. Now suppose you go and 
urge this man to slacken his hand, lest the "running 
down" process should ruin his family. Tell him to 
continue some of the servants in his employ, run some 
of his carriages, furnish his wife and daughters with 
fashionable dresses and pocket money, until his gen- 
eral resources are somewhat repaired. 

The case is an extreme one, and calls for corre- 
spondingly stringent measures to secure a favorable 
issue. The cutting down or retrenchment process is 
crowded on as fast as prudential considerations— such 
as due regard to the immediate safety, comfort, and 
feelings of his family— will justify. The servants are 
discharged; the horses, carriages, and all unnecessary 
furniture, &c, &c., are disposed of; and, for an in- 
definite period, a non-intercourse with the merchant, 
tailor, mantua-maker, milliner, silver smith, jeweler, 
&c, &c., is rigidly enforced. In fine, all the ex- 
penses of the establishment are cut down to a bare 
subsistence, amounting only to a penny a day for 
coarse yet wholesome food. 

This unnatural or unusual course of procedure is 
attended with much mortification and distress on the 
part of the wife and children, but the > highest and 
best interest of all concerned requires that it should 
be persevered in until the man is saved from bank- 
ruptcTand ruin; for it is the best that can be done 

""if eSy t-'tHat in such a case it would 
bettlse to CC atfempt to "break up" the axemen t 
and thwart the purpose of the man Such ettorts 
could oniTtcnd to « counteract the living principle. 
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In the course of my "let alone" practice, I have 
many times been astonished to see to what lengths 
the economy of life would carry the reduction of 
action process, and yet restore the machine to new 
and vigorous animation. Many times have I stood by 
my patients and seen their eyes closed apparently in 
death, and yet had the satisfaction of witnessing their 
return to life and health. To what extent it might 
be expedient and practicable, in some cases, under 
the most favorable circumstances, for the vital econ- 
omy to carry this suspension of all vital action within 
the scope of human ken, and then have it issue in 
reanimation, it is of course impossible for any man, 
with his present limited means of knowledge on the 
subject, to form even a satisfactory conjecture. But 
I have no doubt that if the theory of unity of vital 
action prevails, and the practice of leaving the work of 
renovating the human system in the hands of nature, 
under such circumstances as further light and experi- 
ence shall dictate, it will be found to occur occasion- 
ally that persons will lie for days and even weeks, to 
all human appearance within the cold domains of 
death, and after all be restored to their friends and 
society on earth. Under the present system of man- 
aging disease and interments, it is no unheard of thing 
for persons to lie apparently dead for some length 
of time, and resuscitate. The following scrap, cut 
recently from a weekly periodical, is calculated to ex- 
cite interest and awaken inquiry on this momentous 
subject. 

"Buried Alive. — We have often thought that some 
provision should be made by the government against 
the possibility of living interments. Death and the 
funeral follow each other so closely that we have no 
doubt many persons are buried alive. An exchange 
paper states that since 1833, accidental circumstances 
have prevented ninety-four persons from being buried 
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alive. Of these, thirty-five have recovered spontane- 
ously from their lethargy, at the moment when the 
funeral ceremonies were about taking place; thirteen 
were aroused by the stimulus of busy love and grief 
about them; seven by the fall of the coffin which en- 
closed them; nine by the pricking of the flesh in sew- 
ing up the shroud; five by the sense of suffocation in 
their coffins; nineteen by accidental delays which oc- 
curred in their interment; and six by voluntary delays 
suggested by doubt as to their death!" 

DR. D. OF D. 

Dr. D. You make no allowance for the vis inertia. 
For example, I have a barn that twenty horses will 
draw, and it would be in vain to hitch on to it any 
number short of that. Now by exciting the action 
of the important organs, as that of the digestive and 
assimilating organs, up to a certain pitch, we obtain 
an important end; whereas without such action, life 
might be endangered and lost. 

jlns. In dcahng with vital operations, we are under 
no necessity of making allowances for vis inertia. 
The living barn is so constructed, that one horse can 
move off with his load, without waiting for others to 
be hitched on with him. If a spark of fire fall on 
any part of your flesh, you will not have to wait until 
nineteen others nestle by the side of it, before you 
will find that some portion of the barn is moving. 

DR. C. OF MASS. 

The following objection was offered by Dr. C. of 
Mass.. whose place of residence I did not learn. 
1 saw him in the town of D., with his son Dr. C. I 
had the pleasure of meeting, one evening, in that place, 
some half-a-dozcn physicians, and gave them some ac- 
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count of my views of disease $• in the course of which 
I used the mill illustration. Various remarks were 
made by the physicians present in relation to my 
theory of disease. 

Dr. C. the elder agreed with me in the great im- 
portance of saving the vital power, "And," said he, 
••if the mill forces were tired, and wanted rest, ] 
would not disturb them, but hitch on a crank, and 
turn the mill with my own forces." 

Ans. That would be well if you could do it. But 
there is no crank which we can hitch on to the human 
mill, by which the mill can be turned; and if there* 
were, there are no forces that can be used for turning 
it but the mill forces themselves. I once thought 
that I could turn the mill with my power, and let the 
mill forces rest, as in the case of Isaac Treat and 
some others, (which I had stated.) But it was all a 
great mistake. I only went into the mill with a scor- 
pion club, and compelled the poor, worn down mill 
forces to resume their labor. 

At a very pleasant interview, subsequent to the 
meeting, with Dr. H. of D., (who was also present on 
the above occasion,) he remarked that the answer 
which 1 had given to Dr. C, was doubtless correct, 
and Dr. H., who was then an aged man, and had 
been many years a respectable practitioner, told me 
that he was much inclined to believe that my theory 
of disease was in the main true, ■£ And," said he, - 'we 
have been wretchedly deluded on the subject of medi- 
cine. I used to think that alcohol, and other subtile, 
diffusible stimulants, slipped as it were into the 
very traces of the vital forces, and helped them do 
their work, or performed it for them, they acted so 
like a charm, but now I am satisfied that it was all a 
gross delusion!" 
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DR. S. OF D. 

Dr. S. I am riding over a bridge, and perceive 
that it is giving away under me; I put spurs to my 
horse and get off as soon as possible. 

Ans. Yes; and if your horse understood himself 
no better than you do, you would soon be off the 
bridge. You are on the bridge of life; your horse 
built it, and knows all about it, and has done the best 
he could to keep it in order. He would never have 
suffered it to tremble and creak so as to alarm you, 
but for the pressure of circumstances. And now if 
you persevere in jerking your horse smartly by the 
bit, and spurring him stoutly, you will stand some 
chance of getting off the bridge. 

DR. ML OP F. 

Dr. M. My horse is down, and needs a little help 
in getting up. 

Ans. Your horse is no ordinary donkey, liable to 
get cast in some hollow, and by being helped up is 
restored to his former state. He can always get up 
when he has strength to stand after he is up. Of the 
truth of this position there is abundant proof. In all 
purely intermittent affections, the horse gets up at 
the close of every paroxysm, but not having obtained 
the object for which he lay dowd, he is under the ne- 
cessity of repeating the process, and of continuing the 
repetitions until the difficulties are removed, and he 
recovers strength sufficient to enable him to stand 
permanently, or until some necessity arises for his 
lying down. And just at the close of many cases of 
sickness that terminate fatally, the vital forces make 
a successful effort to get on to their feet a short time, 
and then fail, as in the case of Mr. F. mentioned in 
a former section. 

18 
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DR. S. OF H., MASS. 

Dr. S. I am driving home in my carriage; come 
to a pinch; my horse is tired, and feels reluctant to 
make an effort sufficient to carry me over; I put on 
the whip, and urge him over, and when I get home 
let him rest. 

Ans. Your horse has got home; and he has been 
waiting patiently a great while to get home, that he 
might have a suitable and convenient time for removing 
the pinch. The stopping of your horse is not occa- 
sioned by a reluctance, as you suppose, to make an 
effort to get over a pinch that has some how come in 
his way for the first time: he has been under the 
necessity of passing this pinch every hour for a long 
period, and his object now is to remove it before it 
shall become impassable or immovable. If he were 
to wait for you to get home, and give him an oppor- 
tunity to remove the pinch, he might wait till doom's 
day. 

DR. C. OF D. 

Dr. C. I am called to see a person with a severe 
turn of sick head ache. I find nature laboring unsuc- 
cessfully to get rid of a full stomach. A full dose of 
ipecac, or some gentle emetic, shortens the work and 
thus helps nature. 

Ans. A full stomach at the time is not the cause 
of a sick head ache, nor an unfavorable incident, when 
it occurs. The sick head is a renovating process, 
called for by the previous state of parts, and oftener 
takes place with an empty stomach than with a full 
one. The spasmodic affection of the stomach arises 
from deficiency of controlling power in the motor 
nerves of the part, and any interference with emetics 
only serves still further to exhaust that power, and 
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thus prolong the cure or make it more imperfect than 
it would otherwise have been. And while the spas- 
modic affection continues, it is better to have some- 
thing in the stomach than to have it empty. For this 
reason, I frequently direct that water gruel or some- 
thing be taken into the stomach, on such occasions, to 
keep it steady under the spasmodic action. 

DR. P. OF N. 

The following objection was not made to me, nor 
specially against my views of disease, but it lies 
against a fundamental point in my theory of human 
life, and on that account I introduce and answer it. 

Dr. P. If life be regarded as an effect, resulting 
from the union of the vital properties with the instru- 
ments of action, there could be no tangible cause 
through which our medicines might operate. 

Ans. Very true; and there is no such tangible 
cause; and this is the simple reason why physicians 
have wearied themselves to no purpose in their at- 
tempts to establish systems of medicine. They have 
been following an ignis fatuus in pursuit of a non- 
entity. They might as well search for the philoso- 
pher's stone as for such a thing as disease. The idea 
of a tangible object, which the physician should have 
science enough to understand, and skill enough to re- 
move, filled the whole field of my mental vision, while 
a student of medicine. 

Passing along the road one day, I saw an expert 
marksman take his rifle and kill a wild duck that had 
just lighted in the midst of a large company of tame 
ones. " Thinks I to myself," that is just the kind of 
skill that I need. I must acquire so much dexterity 
in the use of my medical rifle, that I can pick out 
the wild duck of disease from among the tame ones 
of living organs, without injuring the latter. But 
alas! after expending much powder and ball, I became 
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half convinced that it was like shooting among ducks 
in the dark, quite as likely to wound and kill some of 
the tame ducks as the wild ones — still continuing, 
however, to let fly the random shots, though more 
sparingly and with greater caution, till I became fully 
satisfied that there was no wild duck for me to kill; 
that before I was called to the defense or aid of the 
tame ducks, the wild one was gone, and the tame 
ducks were only engaged in restoring order in their 
ranks, that had been broken through the baleful influ- 
ence of the wild duck. And as I had no heart to fire 
among the tame ducks, under such circumstances, I 
threw away my rifle — or rather my blundcrb\\S9. 

DR. S. OF A. 

Dr. S. You will never succeed in bringing the 
community to embrace your views, true or false. 
Your "no medicine practice' 1 is stamped with cruelty 
on the very face of it. Why, stand by and see a fellow 
mortal in distress, and do nothing to relieve him! 

Ans. So thought and reasoned the falsely tender 
hearted mother respecting the practice of teetotalism, 
when, in commiseration for the suffering condition of 
her son, who had just entered upon a teetotal aban- 
donment of the use of strong drink, she urged him to 
take a little wine at his nuptials, on the ground that it 
would make him feel so much better, and sent him 
to his bridal bed a drunkard and a ruined man. 

Dr. S. But can you stand by and see a man die, 
and do nothing for him? 

Ans. Yes, with great composure. After having 
done everything in my power to favor the economy 
of life; given the vital forces the best opportunity of 
which I was capable, for recovering themselves from 
the effects of injuries that had been heaped upon 
them, and then found that failure on their part was 
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unavoidable; I would let the man lie and die as calmly 
as possible. Why should I kill a man to save him 
from dying? 

When I see doctors load down the side board of their 
patients with poisonous substances, and withal busy 
with their lancets, I am reminded of an anecdote of old 
Dr. Potter of Connecticut, a physician of considerable 
celebrity in the last century. Dr. Potter, who in ad- 
vanced years and practice had become satisfied that 
much bleeding and dosing the sick did more hurt than 
good, was requested by a young physician to hear a 
statement of a hard case which had recently been 
under his care. The young man began by giving a 
detailed account of the symptoms and treatment from 
day to day, but he had not proceeded far before the 
old doctor grew impatient at the recitals of bleedings 
and heavy doses of medicine, and broke in upon the 
narration with, "The man died, didn't he? 1 ' "Yes." 
"Well, he did perfectly right," said Dr. Potter, "I 
would have died if I had been he." 

STRANGER NOT A PHYSICIAN. 

Stran. I had a kind of fit, could not speak or help 
myself in any way, but was conscious most of the 
time of what was transpiring around me. A Doctor 
was called in and bled me. At first he could get no 
blood, though he opened a number of veins, both in 
my arms and feet. Finally the blood flowed; and as , 
that began to flow, 1 revived. Do you think I should 
ever have come to, if the Doctor had not bled me? 

Ans. The bleeding was an effect not the cause of 
your revival. The Doctor could draw no blood from 
you, no more than he could from a dead man, until 
the vital forces were commissioned to revive the cir- 
culation. 
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DR. D. OF B. 

Dr. D. You say that there is no danger that dis- 
eased action, under the circumstances in which it oc- 
curs, will ever go too far. Suppose it ends in death? 
. Ans. In that event, it does not go too far. 

The captain, whose ship has been driven by coun- 
ter currents and opposing winds from her natural 
course, and is finally dashed upon the rocks, did what he 
could to save her. His efforts, therefore, (diseased ac- 
tion,) although not successful, as they were aimed to 
be, did not go too far. Although the ship was lost, 
she was kept from the rocks a little longer than if no 
effort to save her had been made. 

The man who, by profligate living or unfortunate 
circumstances, is in danger of bankruptcy, by well 
directed efforts, (diseased action,) may postpone that 
event, though he may not be able finally to prevent it. 

DR S. OF C 

Dr. S. A successful practice of fifteen years has 
convinced me that medicine does good. 

Ans. Ten years of successful practice with medi- 
cine, and twenty years of more successful practice 
without it, have convinced me that it does more hurt 
than good. 

DR. P. OF T. 

Dr. P. You hold that the stomach and all of the 
instruments of motion in the human system act by an 
intrinsic impulse or law of necessity — that when they 
have work to do, and are under circumstances to do it, 
(that is, have the requisite power and means to do it 
with, and nothing to prevent their natural action,) 
they move on in the performance of their work by an 
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intuitive or instinctive perception of duty, and are not 
compelled by extrinsic stimulants or impulses, (except 
the motions that are prompted by the will, or volunta- 
ry motions.) Of course you hold that the heart and 
arteries arc not excited to action by the stimulus of 
the blood, either of quality or quantity. Why is it, 
then, that the heart stops beating when suddenly de- 
prived of blood? 

Ans. For the same reason that a joiner stops shov- 
ing his plane when the board is taken from him. It 
would be a foolish heart that would beat for nothing. 

DR. B. OF N. 

Dr. B. How does your vis vitae know just when to 
move and where to move to, to meet a present neces- 
sity? 

Auth. How does water know how to run down hill? 
How do the planets know how to keep in their orbits? 
And, especially, how do crystaline substances when 
dissolved know how to arrange themselves again in the 
same form in which they were before dissolution, 
when placed under circumstances in which they can 
doit? 

Dr. B. They were made to do so. 

Auth. My vis vitae. was made to do just as it does 
do. 

DR. B. OF A. 

(JVot exactly an objection, though it might be intended 
■ for a sidewise one.) 

Dr B. You appear to feel pretty confident that 
the old medical temple, " uncovered at the top and 
cracked at the foundation," will fall before a great 
while; do you think it will bury the Doctors in its 
ruins? 
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Ans. No; its fall will not injure the Doctors; but 
it will crush empiricism, and send quacks to their 
"own place." Physicians will clear away the rubbish 
and rear a new edilice on positive entity — unity of vi- 
tal action — that will commend itself to the good sense 
of community, and which will afford a safe retreat and 
comfortable home to the honest practitioner. 

Physicians may be very profitably employed in 
community without their saddle bags or lancets. By 
substituting a good knowledge of Materia Alimentaria, 
in lieu of Materia Medica — which the prevalence of 
more correct views of disease will afford them leisure 
to do — they may become very useful in attending up- 
on the sick, and in teaching prophytactic science, which 
would soon do away with much of the necessity of ex- 
ercising the therapeutic art. 

And when " the sovereign people" get fairly waked 
up to this subject, they will greatly prefer to feed their 
Doctors well for keeping them in health, than pay 
them for attendance in sickness. Physicians will come 
to be supported as clergymen are — or ought to be — 
by competent salaries. It is wretched economy, to 
speak of nothing else, for any community to make it 
for the interest and almost for the life of selfish men, 
(and all men are selfish,) to draw their blood, and stuff 
them with poison. , 

I hope to live long enough yet, though I am now 
well over on the down-hill side of /life, to see my pro- 
fession (not of medicine, but of health,) established 
on a firm, enduring basis, beyond the reach and influ- 
ence of vile quackery. It has long enough been a 
prey to internal divisions and external contempt. 

The following scrap, cut from an English paper, but 
too truly pictures the awkward predicament in which 
the practitioner of medicine now stands before a large 
portion of the community. 

" I must own I never see a fashionable physician 
mysteriously consulting the pulse of his patient, or, 
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with a silver spoon on his tongue, importantly peering 
down his throat, but I feel a desire to exclaim — " Why 
not tell the poor gentleman at once, ' Sir, you have 
eaten too much, you have drunk too much, and you 
have not taken exercise enough.' " That these are 
the real causes of every one's illness, there can be 
no greater proof than that those savage nations who 
live actively and temperately, have only one disorder 
— death! 

The human frame was not created imperfect — it is 
we ourselves who have made it so — there exists no 
donkey in creation so over laden as our stomachs; and 
it is because they groan under the weights so cruelly 
imposed upon them, that we are seen driving them be- 
fore us to one little brunnen. 

This reminds us of Voltaire's definition — 'A phy- 
sician is an unfortunate gentleman, who is every day 
requestcd to perform a miracle — namely, to reconcile 
health with intemperance.' " 



SECTION IX. 

GENERAL DIRECTIONS FOR THE MANAGEMENT OF 
DISEASE, WITH SPECIFICATIONS AND EXCEPTIONS. 

In treating disease, every physician will be governed 
by his view of the nature of the difficulty to be reme- 
died. 

u In what respects," said Dr. B. of B., "do you 
differ from me and many of the physicians of the 
present day, in your treatment of disease? You give 
medicine in some cases, and we give active medicine 
now but seldom. I make dependence on medicine 
for the cure of disease in but a small proportion of 
the cases that come under my care." 

Reply, u We differ in two fundamental particulars. 

Firsts The general principles on which we form 
our indications of treatment are directly opposite to 
each other. You hold that disease is wrong action: 
I maintain that it is right action. 

Second, To be consistent, the general rule for prac- 
tice based upon your general principle must be, 
break up diseased action. On my general principle, 
let diseased action alone." 

If I held to the prevalent views of disease as I once 
did, I would adhere strictly in practice to the rules 
taught me by, and under the direction of my beloved 
instructor, and give disease no quarter whenever I 
met with it under circumstances in which a treatment 
could be borne that would arrest and turn back,' or 
break up the wrong action, without doing too much 
violence to living organs. 

PRELIMINARY MEASURES. 

Persons who feel disposed or constrained to re- 
nounce the common views of disease, and embrace 
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those herein inculcated, and feel a desire to practice in 
accordance with them, should first "sit down and 
count the cost" For until they are well indoctrinated 
in the principles of healthy and impaired healthy ac- 
tion, and have hcen led on their way through some of 
the milder forms of disease, or have those who possess 
the requisite knowledge and experience to manage 
their cases for them, they will find it exceedingly diffi- 
cult to hold out through severe or protracted illness, 
with their anti-medical treatment. 

Under great suffering ,or threatened danger, their 
confidence in their new views and practice would he 
likely to flag, if there were no extrinsic circumstances 
calculated to disturb it. But they would meet with 
an overwhelming amount of disturbing influence from 
without. "Kindred and friends," with the whole 
neighborhood and village populace would be upon 
them, more alarmed and concerned for them than if 
they were compassing their own destruction by violent 
means; — and would give them no rest until war was 
proclaimed and waging against their disease. 

A gentleman in the town of S„ Ct, who was, as I 
was informed, taken down quite severely with pleurisy, 
determined on risking himself through the disease 
without medicine, and held out to the fourth or fifth 
day, when Dr. G. was called in to manage the re- 
mainder of the case. Dr. G. said that case would be 
worth fifty dollars to him,— and he doubtless made 
that amount of capital out of it, by holding it in tcrro- 
rum over the heads of his revolting subjects. 

"■What shall we do under these circumstances r 
is a question that has been put to me many times, by 
those who arc anxious to be rid of -drugs and medi- 
cine" for themselves and families; and seldom have 1 
had a question propounded to me to which I found it 
so difficult to return an answer. It is of he first im- 
portance that the mind should be at rest, while the 
body is disturbed by a renovating process. In order 
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therefore to aid those who are inquiring on the subject, 
and who are at a loss to know what they shall do when 
they are sick, I will venture to proffer the following 
advice. 

First, Give the whole subject a thorough examina- 
tion, with all the helps at your command, while you 
and your families are in health, and decide which the- 
ory of disease you will adopt, the right or wrong action 
theory. 

It is not to be expected that many even of those 
who have lost their confidence in old views of disease, 
should settle down unwaveringly at once upon the 
new views herein presented. But every one had bet- 
ter keep a balance struck in his own mind, and feel 
decided what course he will take in the event of sick- 
ness; and when disease comes, pursue that course un- 
deviatingly and without concern through that disease. 
Sickness is not the time for examining the merits of 
clashing theories, and it is unfortunate for an individu- 
al to be harassed with doubts at such a time; — calling 
in a physician to day and taking his medicine, and dis- 
carding him and his medicine to morrow, or having 
his mind continually disturbed with an apprehension 
that the medicine is working mischief: — and it is ex- 
ceedingly perplexing and annoying to physicians that 
are in attendance on such occasions. 

It would be well for those in any community who 
feel a deep concern in this subject, (and it is second 
to but one other in its bearing on human weal) to form 
themselves into an association for medical reform, and 
go into a thorough discussion and investigation of the 
whole matter; — and in doing this, they should engage 
with them in this work, as far as possible, the regular 
practitioners of medicine in their vicinity. At this 
late day it is not presumption or arrogance to say that 
the whole medical faculty have been, and, to a great 
extent, are yet, '< under a cloud," — and though force 
of habit and pride of opinion will hold them back with 
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chain cable power, they will yet break loose and find 
their way out into open day light, and plant themselves 
upon the rock of truth, — and a generous confiding 
public will commit to them the keeping of their physi- 
cal being, and take good care to secure them against 
being sufferers by their change of position. But in 
the mean time multitudes in the concern of their bod- 
ies, will be " like sheep without a shepherd," and in 
great perplexity to know what they and their families 
shall do when sickness occurs. 

In many instances a compromise might be made 
with physicians for treatment on the " let alone" plan, 
for great numbers of these about the country have 
lost so much of their confidence in the common theo- 
ries and practice of medicine, that it would be no 
breach of moral responsibility in them to lay aside 
their weapons of war in the treatment of disease. 
And in most of the large places of our land, good homoeo- 
pathic doctors are to be found,— these may be em- 
ployed without scruple, and if they want to give homoeo- 
pathic medicine, let them do so, it will do no hurt. 
Yet after making these allowances, there will still re- 
main a large class of individuals scattered abroad over 
the land unprovided for, that will have no professional 
staff on which they can or ought to lean for support, 
for the present at least, in most of the ills which k -nesti 
is heir to." * To such I would say, 

Second, Clear your premises of every species ot 
what may be called domestic medicine, such as lauda- 
num, camphor, elixirs, volatile salts and liquids, picra, 
rhubarb, senna, magnesia, &c, &c. 

•Families will be under the necessity of depending on l^on.1 

tegrity they have confidence reined as ^^m t hey (in hate 
SS^S^7^£^^^ of disease. 
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At the commencement of house-keeping, and for 
some years afterwards I was careful to keep a supply 
of a number of these noxious substances in my house, 
ready for any emergency night or day, in addition to 
a stock of them in an apothecary shop of some con- 
siderable magnitude, which I had opened, (as I now 
view it) for general poisoning operations. But I 
should now as soon think of keeping loaded rifles, pis- 
tols, drawn swords, dirks, and bowie knives in my 
house, for the benefit of the health of my family, as I 
should such murderous instruments. 

Third, Strive to get, and habitually maintain a cor- 
rect idea of disease. So deeply lodged in the human 
mind is the impression that disease is an enemy, "wrong 
action, and to be deprecated, and as far as possible 
prevented," that it is no easy matter to procure its 
dislodgment and total and final ejection. This notion 
troubled me much after I was as well satisfied of its 
fallaciousness as I was of my own existence. 

Coming to the bedside of a patient, in whom the ac- 
tion was deviating widely from the natural state, as in 
epileptic fits, violent inflammation, strong spasm and 
the like, my combativeness would be excited, and I 
would feel for a moment like laying hold of some 
weapon and making battle. 

Let me say then to those who want to obtain firm 
standing in relation to their views, feelings and treat- 
ment of disease on the right action theory, labor dili- 
gently and perseveringly on this part of the subject. 
Give the introduction of disease, in whatever shape or 
size it may appear, or through whatever avenue it 
may come, a kind and hearty welcome. Accustom 
yourselves in all your little pains and aches, and also 
in your grave and more distressing affections, to re- 
gard the movement concerned in them in a kind 
and friendly aspect; — designed for and tending to 
the removal of a difficulty of whose existence you 
was before unaware, and which, if suffered to remain 
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and accumulate, might prove the destruction of the 
house you live in; — and that instead of its needing to 
be cured, it is itself a curative operation. And that 
what should be considered and called disease, lies back 
of the developments, symptoms or movements that are 
made for the express purpose of removing the real 
disease or difficulty. 

Never suffer yourselves to be anxious or coneerned 
lest disease, (falsely so called) or the renovating pro- 
cess should rise too high in its action, or fall too low; 
should go too far in different directions, or continue 
too long. The effort that is being made to restore 
parts to soundness and vigor will be wisely adapted 
to the exigency of the case. 

In order to impress this important truth more deep- 
ly on the mind, I will give some cases and offer re- 
marks illustrative of the four kinds of action or restor- 
ative movements above referred to, namely, 

I. High inflammatory action. 

II. Low, depressed action. 

III. An extension of diseased action, successively to 
different parts of the body. 

IV. A long continuance of disease in the same parts. 
'I. Excessive, or high inflammatory action. 

Under this head 1 will state a case of acute inflam- 
matory pleurisy, from my own personal experience. 

In January, 1840, the eighth month of my residence 
in a western state, my general health began to decline 
My appetite and strength gradually failed me; exer- 
cise became irksome, attended with great lassitude 
and a sense of soreness over the whole system, which 
at length made my couch and a recumbent posture de- 
sirable. While sitting up one evening, in preparation 
for the nighfs repose, I had a chill and heavy rigor 
pass over me, shaking my whole frame, and making 
my teeth chatter, which continued two or three min- 
utes. As the chill subsided, a pain commenced in the 
top of my left shoulder, soon became agonizing, and, 
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after some ten or twelve minutes, gradually descend- 
ed by the shoulder blade until it became fixed and ex- 
ceedingly distressing in my left side, and whence, like 
a dense cloud, it spread through all the middle region 
of the chest, and in a short period I was in a confirm- 
ed, acute inflammatory pleurisy. For twelve hours 
the breathing was at best laborious and painful, con- 
fining me to nearly an erect position in bed; but the 
distress occasioned by efforts at coughing was inde- 
scribable. 

The confidence of my wife in the "let alone" 
treatment, which had been strengthening for years, and 
which had carried her unflinchingly through a number 
of serious indispositions, on this occasion faltered; and 
she begged of me to let her send for a physician to 
bleed me or do something to give at least temporary 
relief; "foresaid she, "you cannot live so." In my 
own mind there was not the least vestige of misgiving 
respecting the course pursued. 

In view of the constitutional defect in the pulmona- 
ry department of my system, and the nature and se- 
verity of the symptoms, it appeared tome very doubt- 
ful whether the powers of life would hold out, and be 
able to accomplish what they had undertaken, and 
put me again upon my feet. But I felt perfectly satis- 
fied that whatever could be done to good purpose 
would be. and done too by '• due course of law." The 
primary and radical difficulty did not consist in an ex- 
cess of blood, congestion, obstruction, depravity of 
the fluids, wrong action, or in any thing within the 
purview of my prehension and expulsion, or expurga- 
tion or correction; but in a deep seated, latent injury 
of some of the thoracic viscera, and the general tissue 
of capillary vessels connected with those viscera — an 
injury which had been long accummulating from de- 
fault of power to remedy, without breaking in upon 
the regular, every day train of action, and the time 
had now come when such a step was imperiously de- 
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manded. Every necessary possible precaution to 
guard the citadel of life was taken, and all necessary 
preparation made for the great renovating operation* 
Such were my views of the case. My mind, there- 
fore was perfectly at case in trusting nature's work 
M nature's hands. There was no danger in the symp- 
toms, let them run as high as they would. They con- 
stituted no part of the real difficulty, but grew out of 
it. The general movement which gave them existence 
was aiming directly at the removal of the difficulty. 
If there was danger of effusion, suppuration, sphac- 
elation or final exhaustion, the steps taken were tend- 
ing to the prevention of such termination. Instead, 
therefore, of being troubled with the idea that I could 
not live with such symptoms, my conviction was vcry 
strong that I could live better with them than without 
them.t 

In the morning, ten or twelve hours from the time 

* For a day or two previous to the flagging of my muscular powers, 
1 enjoyed unusual health and vigor. A general and free distribution of 
the vis vitae or life giving principle was now made, by way of sum- 
moning all hands to a participation in the grand recuperative work 
that was about to be entered upon— and then for a few days the law of 
limitation was moderately enforced, and the law of accommodation put 
in operation, preparatory to that work. 

The fact that the economy of life was careful to prepare the system 
for curative operations and movements of magnitude and importance, 
had no small share in the mass of influences and evidence that went to 
confirm me in my present views of disease. 

Bruises and old ulcers, and various kinds of chronic and other affec- 
tions will he temporarily healed for the introduction and prosecution of 
an important curative work— such as typhus fever, and other general 
and considerable affection. Even fatal consumptions are sometimes 
suspended during a portion of the important process of gestation or 
child bearing, inspiring the patient and friends with an illusory hope 
of cure. 

t We have all grades of pleuritic diseases, from the mildest— in 
which the symptoms are scarcely discernable— to those that terminate 
in death Will those physicians, therefore, who hold to doing nothing 
in the milder forms of disease, tell us in what cases the symptoms are 
sufficiently threatening to indicate the necessity of an interposition on 
the part of art; and why such necessity exists at that juncture, and 
not in the milderformsof disease? 

19 
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of the cold chill, there was some mitigation of suffer- 
ing, which continued till afternoon, when there was a 
slight exacerbation of symptoms; but the heaviest 
part of the great work was accomplished within the 
first twenty four hours. From that time there was a 
gradual declension of febrile and painful symptoms, 
in most perfect order, in wavy undulations or by gen- 
tle paroxysms, till the fifth day, when debility and ex- 
pectoration constituted the bulk of disease. 

Full bleeding at the commencement of the disease, 
followed by the other " break up" means usually cm- 
ployed in such affections would have given me immedi- 
ate relief, and by continuing to ply active means as 
the work was urged on, (for there would have been no 
stopping of it, short of stopping the action of the 
heart.) the strongest, most distressing and critical part 
of the disease might have been pushed forward to the 
fifth day; and I might even then possibly have recov- 
ered. But granting that my life would have been 
spared, I suffered much less, on the whole, under the 
4 - let alone" treatment than I should have done under 
a pcrturbating one, besides having the curative process 
conducted with more regularity, made shorter, and 
done up more effectually. 

For the first twenty-four hours, I took nothing into 
my mouth but water, of which I drank as often and as 
long as it would taste good. During the next four 
days, I took a small quantity of Graham bread and 
crackers in the form of toast,* as I felt inclined. Af- 
terwards, as my appetite increased, my daily rations 
were augmented, until I was restored to my usual 
state of health, and more than restored — for I never 
enjoyed so much freedom from stricture, pains and 
other difficulties about the chest, for seven years to- 
gether, before that turn of pleurisy, as I have done for 

* By toast I mean bread slowly, though thoroughly, toasted and soft- 
ened with hot water. 
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that length of time since. But there is one important 
fact that should be noticed here, which has doubtless 
contributed much towards securing for me this favora- 
ble condition — namely, that I had but a little more 
than a year previously to the pleuritic prpcess abandon- 
ed the use of an inflammatory or meat diet, of which 
I have tasted none since. 
II. Extreme debility. 

Disease — Cholera morbus. Subject — Capl. C. E. of 
II. This case occurred not long after my change of 
views respecting disease had been made public. 

I was called the latter part of the night to see Capt. 
E., and learned that after a number of hours of dis- 
tressing affection of the stomach and bowels, in which 
the action of the former was frequently inverted, and 
the latter by spells painfully increased, though with 
no apparent or apprehended danger, there was a sud- 
den change in the aspect of the disease, characterized 
by great prostration of strength, coldness of the ex- 
tremities and tendency to faint. It was in this latter 
state that I found my patient. 

On my first entering the room, Capt. E. said, Doc- 
tor, you must do something for me— I cannot live un- 
less you do." Knowing very well that it was not then 
a suitable time to reason with the man on the propri- 
ety' of letting nature alone in the administration of 
her own affairs, I replied, "O yes, Captain, you shall 
have something done for you." And soon a table with 
amnle trappings was paraded, secundum artem,m lull 
view of the sick man, and all the means and instruc- 
tions furnished that were requisite for keeping a num- 
ber of attendants in full employ. 

It was not long before a favorable change was man- 
ifest. Warmth began to be diffused over the whole 
system, and the general tone of the system gradually 

increSed After returning home and making out my 
increase • nj . and 

complement 01 sicep, i »»' * j r w„,w « Wrll 
found him steadily and firmly convalescent. .Well, 
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now, Doctor," said the Captain, "you sec that medi- 
cine does good sometimes. I should not have been 
alive at this time without it." 

The placebo treatment made a "resting place for 
the mind,"* but interposed no barrier or check to the 
natural operations of the vital economy. The ap- 
pearances for a while were truly alarming. Yet my 
confidence in the wisdom and skill with which the 
movements were conducted was unshaken. The de- 
rangements in the condition and action of parts were 
owing to a reduction of power in those parts, and that 
reduction was occasioned by a louder call or stronger . 
claim thrown in from some other quarter than was 
made by the suffering parts, and there was not power 
enough in store to meet all the demands of the system 
at the same time. It was to meet and obviate dan- 
ger that the reduction of power and the consequent 
debility were suffered to take place. There was no 
danger, therefore, that the debility would extend too 
far — become too extreme — for it could only be com- 
mensurate with the danger or difficulty that gave rise 
to it. If the difficulty had been insurmountable, after 
the combined energies that had been brought to bear 
upon it had been expended, all action would have 
ceased. 

III. Digressive and Excursive Diseased Action. 

Before giving a case for illustration under this 
head, I will offer a few prefatory remarks. 

Physicians have long known that two diseases, spe- 
cifically different from each other, seldom prevail side 
by side— or pursue their course at the same time — in 
the same individual; but that when there arc two or 
more diseases ready to run their course at the same 
time, they are orderly enough to wait one for the other. 

* A hypochondriacal man, on whom I was once attending, urged me 
to put a large blister plaster on his breast. " Put it on," said Dr. 
Ives, who was in consultation with me in the case, " it will make a 
resting place for the mind," 
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For instance, J. II. had been affected by the conta- 
gions of scarlet fever and measles. The measles stood 
back until the scarlet fever had taken its turn, or 
had progressed far enough to pass its crisis, and then 
entered upon and pursued their course, whereas they 
would have appeared in the ordinary course of things, 
four weeks earlier, but for giving precedence to the 
scarlet fever. 

Now this single fact speaks volumes in favor of the 
orderly, law-abiding principle, by which the economy 
of life is governed in her restorative operations, or, 
# as they are most marvelously miscalled, diseased ac- 
tion. Nor is it in the train of action manifested by 
diseases of different kinds only, that this order is ob- 
servable. Nature seems well to understand and ap- 
preciate the wisdom of the maxim, u Do but one 
thing at a time." She is cautious of having "too 
many irons in the fire" at once. And especially when 
she has in progress an important general reparatory 
work, she will suspend the reparation of a local 
injury, until the larger work is done up or well ad- 
vanced. The following instance is an example in point. 
D. P. J., a young man, while laboring under the 
premonitory symptoms of contagious typhus fever, a 
disease that was then prevailing in his father's family 
and neighborhood, fell from an out door to the second 
story of a saw-mill, upon a hommoc of ice, receiving 
the weight of the blow on the left side of the head. 
He was immediately confined to his bed with typhus 
fever, but the pain, soreness, and all appearance o 
iniury soon disappeared, and did not return again till 
the close of the seventh week of the fever, when, 
after a crisis had been formed, and there had been a 
gradual and steady convalescence for a week, inflam- 
matory action recommenced about the head that ter- 
minated in a large abscess of the part on which the 
blow had been given, which proved an overmatch ioi 
the worn down vital forces. 
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It must have required an extra appropriation of 
power to put and keep the action of the injured parts 
on a par with that of the general tissues; yet this was 
so essential to the maintenance of the general opera- 
tions as to justify the expenditure. This course is 
not always pursued when general and local repara- 
tions are pending at the same time, for various rea- 
sons. In some instances, the local cure would not 
seriously interfere with the general one, and therefore 
hoth of them might be in progress at once; and in 
some cases, there might not be power enough within 
the province of the local injury, that could be brought 
to bear upon the wounded vessels, to prevent their 
falling into derangement, before the general cure that 
was in progress could be concluded. I must not, 
however, pursue this train of thought further here, 
but proceed to detail the promised case, to show that 
it is safe to allow diseased action, (alias, curative work,) 
to proceed successively from one part of the system 
to another, until all defects are removed and deficien- 
cies supplied, without molestation. The case occurred 
more than twenty years ago. 

C. A., a young man of rather intemperate habits, 
was laid upon his bed with lung fever. For the first 
two weeks, the lungs and their appendices were the 
scat of local disease, and during this portion of the 
recuperative process life was nearly despaired of; but 
there was a little lighting up of general symptoms, 
and considerable improvement in the lung affection, 
when the bulk of disease w r as turned upon the liver 
and bowels, and for a week there was colliquative 
bilious diarrhea, accompanied with great prostration 
of strength, and dark forebodings. Again the storm 
seemed to be passing over, and a faint bow of promise 
was hung out, when suddenly the cuticular exha- 
lents of the surface of the body was found to be 
undergoing a thorough overhauling, and we had pro- 
fuse " night sweats," with extreme debility^ shrouding 
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the prospects in deeper gloom than had settled upon 
them at cither of the other corners of the disease. 

At this period, the young man's sister, Mrs. B., 
from a neighboring city, called to see him, and hear- 
ing something said about his sweating nights, she in- 
quired whether he sweat at any other time, and being 
answered in the negative, she turned to me, and with 
a look of much concern, said, " Why, Doctor, they 
must be night sweats, must n't they?" "Yes," 1 re- 
plied, "I can see no way of avoiding that conclusion; 
if he sweats at night and at no other time, they must 
be night sweats." 

•'Well, what are you going to do with them?" 
"I am going to let them sweat it out." 
At length the young man recovered, and walked 
forth in all the vigor of youth, having had a great, 
important, and needful work wrought in his physical 
system, and done, too, in the best possible manner; — 
and although the work was protracted, yet it was 
urged on as fast, and consummated as soon as a due 
regard to the safety and permanent good of the system 
would warrant. Nor was the renovating process 
carried too far; no part was subjected to this pro- 
cess that d ; d not call for or need it. There is 
no more danger that a sound organ, well stocked 
with vital funds, will fall into impaired or diseased 
action, than there is that the conductors of a bank, 
who are governed by the strictest principles of integ- 
rity, will refuse to redeem their paper when their 
vaults arc overflowing with specie. 

IV. Long Continued Diseased Action in the Same 
Tissues or Parts of the System. 

Under this head I will give a case of inveterate 
eruption. The subject of it was O. S of D., then 
a voun- lad. A more troublesome or distressing af- 
fection* is seldom witnessed, than was the one to 
which I am now alluding. Through manyjong, te- 
dious months, the poor little fellow was agonized with 
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an itching, a burning and painful eruption, almost 
literally covering the whole body "from head to foot,*' 
in many parts formed into compact patches of scald- 
ing sores. 

Numberless were the anxious and heart-rending 
hours which the widowed mother devoted to her af- 
flicted boy, both by day and by night, and yet the 
best and most consoling thing that I could say to her 
respecting the disease, was, "let it alone." This 
counsel was a severe test to faith and patience, yet, 
on the whole, it was duly honored. In the early part 
of the disease, some external applications were tried, 
but found ineffectual either for cure or palliation, and 
nature was left to pursue her own course, under a 
strict and well conducted regimen. And the winding 
up of the curative operation was truly astonishing. 
It was only a few days after a favorable change was 
apparent in the eruption, before the whole surface of 
the body exhibited a sound, smooth, and healty ap- 
pearance, and the general health was firmly estab- 
lished, and has, I believe, continued good to the pres- 
ent time, when, instead of the tender boy, we have 
the strong, robust young man. 

Had some eruptive drops been used near and at the 
closing up of this affection, they might have been im- 
mortalized. 

One circumstance connected with this case may be 
worth stating on account of its bearing upon diet. 
An eminent physician, friend of the family, being 
present on one occasion, was consulted in the premises. 
His advice in the main coincided with mine. He 
thought the constitution and health of the boy would 
be better in after life, if little or nothing was done to 
disturb the internal harmony of the vital economy; 
but said it might be well to keep the bowels rather 
loose with some mild laxative. " What shall I use for 
that purpose?" inquired Mrs. S. "Does the boy like 
molasses?" asked the Doctor. "Yes." "Well, let 
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him take of that in sufficient quantity to keep the 
bowels a little loose." The experiment was tried, 
and succeeded to the admiration of the mother. 
When the facts were stated to me, I told Mrs. S. that 
the molasses proved laxative from want, of power to 
digest it, but that if the molasses was continued, the 
law of accommodation would soon qualify the parts 
concerned to digest it, and then the boy might live on 
molasses, and it would have no more of a laxative 
effect on him than bread would; and we soon had a 
practical verification of that opinion. 

These detached cases are offered for the purpose 
of showing that severe, discursive, and protracted 
diseases arc conservative and renovating in their na- 
ture and tendency, as well as mild, direct, and short 
ones; and that therefore all fear of their proceeding 
too far, or continuing too long, may be dispensed 

with. , 

Other facts— gathered both from the past and the 
future— will be relied upon to prove that the letting- 
alone, or "expectant" (as it has been called) plan oi 
treating disease, will shorten the work, and at the 
same time, secure a more thorough operation— that 
is, leave the system in a better condition, and save 
more lives, than the " perturbating ' plan. 

If disease is, in reality, an exhausting, or a de- 
vouring process, to be regarded in something of the 
light of hre on a house, which if not put out will 
burn its way into ("seize and fasten upon the vitals, ) 
and through the building, until the whole is de- 
stroyed, how does it happen that in cases like that 
of O S. where the devouring element rages with 
unmolested and intense fury for months, and more 
esp^c a ly still, in cases like that of C. A., where the 
fire hLs passed through every department of the build- 
inl and seems to have consumed every combustible 
mSerial about it, the house, after all, emerges from 
Sfemes, like a 'young rising phenix, with renovated 
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soundness and beauty? And further still, if such is 
the nature of disease, how astounding the fact that 
the vast amount of intellect that has been applied to 
the subject, for the lapse of ages upon ages, with most 
devoted and untiring assiduity, has not yet been able 
to devise some sure and safe method of putting out 
the fire! — at least, that some wise heads, ''more lucky 
than the rest," should not have fallen upon some 
method of treating disease, that should appear, to the 
most superficial observer, to be attended with results 
that would at once give it a decided preference over 
treatment by men, who, to say the least, have very 
little claim to scientific attainments in the profession.* 

It is well known that physicians of every descrip- 
tion, at times have patients hang on their hands a 
great while, which neither their own skill, nor the 
combined skill of counsel can cure; and not unfrc- 
quently, such cases, when given up to nature, recover 
rapidly. The two following, among many thousands 
that might be adduced, are instances. 

First Case. — I was called into a neighboring town, 
some distance from my place of residence, to see a 
maiden lady, not an old maid, though 1 believe she 
had "crossed the line," or was in the neighborhood 
of it, who had been long afflicted with a complica- 
tion of physical derangements. Her appearance was 
a good personification of wretchedness. She gave 
me a long account of herself; the amount of which 
was that she had been sick a long while, had suffered 
much, taken a great deal of medicine of many phy- 
sicians, and was getting tired of it. She had heard 



*Dnring the pending of a petition, in the State of Massachusetts, by 
the Thomsonians, to be raised to an equality of legal privileges with 
the regular profession, a Senator, in offering reasons why the prayer 
of the petition should be granted, declared that he had observed, exten- 
sively and carefully, tho practice of licensed physicians of the first 
order, and also that of the Thomsonians, and could discover no appre- 
ciable difference in the results. 
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of some great cures that had been performed under 
my direction, with little medicine, and wished me to 
make trial of my skill in her case. (This occurred 
while I was sailing under false colors.) After getting 
a history of her case, and inquiring into her mode 
of living, I concluded that it would be expedient to 
cut her off from grocery " stuff," as well as from 
" apothecary stuff;" and in order to test her feelings 
and strength of purpose on the subject of self-denial, 
and also the better to secure an observance of my 
prescription, in the event of my making out one for 
her, I observed to her that there was no doubt but 
that she might soon get her health, provided she 
would pursue a proper course; but remarked at the 
same time, that it would cost her so much self-denial, 
ihe probability was that she would not endure it, and 
perhaps on the whole she had better continue on 
under the old order of things; and after giving some 
general advice, I rose abruptly, took my hat, bade 
her " eood day," and made for the door. "Stop, 
stop," said she, "I beg of you, and prescribe for 
mc I will follow your directions, cost what it may. 
I sat down and wrote directions, cutting her oft from 
tea, coffee, spices, &c; in short, putting her on plain, 
sample nutriment and cold water, with the exception 
of a small allowance of animal food once a day. (I was 
then ling this article myself.) I promised to make 
up and se'nd her a box of pills, of which she m lg h 
tike one every evening till she got her he. th, but 
«ave her a strict charge to stop the use of the pills 
^momenfthat shAepartcd from *e ,*£*» 
rejecting diet. I made up a box of little red pills 
abo'ut the" size of pigeon shot, »*™**°™™£j* 
notent as wheat bread and cochineal would make 
poteni as wi neither saw nor heard 

^"'o'f the kd & 'about six months, when, being 
cXd 1 *l a ^rick man about two miles from ber 
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usual place of residence, I saw a young woman at a 
spinning wheel, with a cheerful, healthy-looking coun- 
tenance, and who gave me an occasional good-natured 
glance of the eye, as if she would be glad to say 
something to me. 

As I was about closing my visit at the house, she 
came toward me, and said, U I believe you dont re- 
member me." 

"No," I replied, "I have no recollection of having 
seen you before." 

u Don't you remember being called to Mr. G 's, 

to see a distressed object?" 

"Yes; but you are not that individual." 

"I am. Your pills cured me right up, and I have 
enjoyed excellent health since." 

Second Case. — The late Dr. Smith, Professor in the 
Med. Inst, Yale College, was called in consultation 
with Dr. B., to see a woman who had long been sick, 
was reduced to the last extremity, and who was at 
the time under a heavy press of medicine. 

On entering the counsel chamber, after looking 
at the woman, "-What shall we do?" says Dr. B., 
" there is no time to be lost." 

" I will tell you what I would do, replied Dr. 
Smith. "I would take away the medicine, and try 
the woman awhile without any." 

"She wouldn't live an hour," rejoined the astonished 
Dr. B. 

"I will warrant her twenty-four hours," says Dr. 
Smith. 

"■Well," says Dr. B., "on your responsibility I will 
withdraw the medicine, but I tell you the woman will 
go down." 

The medicine was withheld, and in a short time 
the woman began to brighten up, and thenceforward 
recovered without further difficulty. 
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GENERAL DIRECTIONS FOR THE MANAGEMENT OF DISEASE. 

u Strengthen the things that remain, that are ready 
to die." 

'•Although art can only serve in the humble capa- 
city of handmaid to nature in the sustenance of life 
and promotion of health, yet even in this capacity it 
may do much to "help nature," and thus very consider- 
ably abbreviate human suffering. There are two 
ways of stopping the cries of a hungry child — one 
by giving it bread, the other by putting on the rod. 
"My voice is" not "for war." We cannot, it is true, 
supply the pabulum or principle of life, but we can 
do that which will almost amount to the same thing; 
we can so favor the operations of the vital economy, 
as to make it comparatively easy for her to do her 
work, when reduced in her resources to a complaining 
point To this end two things need primary and 
special attention. 

I. The Closing of Waste Gates, 

II. The removal of causes of disturbance, where any 
are to be found, and can be advantageously removed by 

I will consider these parts of a handmaid's duty, in 
the order in which Ihcy are stated. 

I. The closing of waste gates. 

This is one of the most effectual ways of helping 
nature within our reach. 

Bv closing waste gates is meant, the cutting oil, or 
saving the vital economy from, unnecessary expenditure 
of power. The extent to which the closing up of 
sources of expenditure of power should be carried 
must be determined by the nature of each individual 
case In every instance, however, when the wheel, ot 
of life move more tardily than usual, or occasion more or 
less of uneasiness in their motions, caution should be 
exercised; for derangement of action, or pain, .na- 
ture's "strange work";-shc never suffe.s a single 
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fibre of the body to deviate in its action from the nat- 
ural state, or be subjected to pain, so long as she can 
prevent it consistently with the general good of the 
system. When therefore there is much or long com- 
plaining by important parts, it may be regarded as an 
indication that vitality is low, and heed should be ta- 
ken to the expenditure of power. But where from 
premonitory symptoms, exposedness to contagion or 
otherwise there is good reason to believe that a deep 
and thorough work is about to be performed on the 
system, the individual should lose no time in making 
the necessary preparation for it by a proper disposi- 
tion and care of body and mind. While appetite and 
strength hold out, he may, with due caution, continue 
to cat and exercise; and as his appetite and strength 
fail, he should yield to them until he is laid quietly up- 
on his bed. If he has been in the habit of cold 
bathing, (and every one while in health should be) let 
that be laid aside just as he leaves off exercise, grad- 
ually if the disease comes on gradually, and suddenly 
if the disease comes on suddenly. In short, he should 
see that nothing is suffered to interfere with a free 
and full operation of the law of life; — that just such 
appropriation and distribution may be made of the 
vital forces as the particular circumstances of the case 
may call for. 

If this course carries a man into a pleurisy, let him 
have a pleurisy : if it brings on typhus fever, bilious 
fever, or yellow fever, let him have that fever; if it 
plunges him into a deep lung affection, threatening 
confirmed consumption, let it have free course and 
push him as far in that direction as it will, for safety 
lies only in that direction; if it throws him into a fit, 
let him remain in the fit, until he is released from it 
l ' by law." Remember the words of Napoleon. "We 
are a machine made to live. We are organized for 
that purpose; such is our nature. Do not counteract 
the living -principle. Let it alone; leave it to the lib- 
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erty of defending itself, — it will do better than your 
drugs." Keep still. Rest,mt, rest is the grand pan- 
acea. To this end care should be taken to have the 
mind composed and peaceful. 

For it is well known that the connection of the 
mind with the brain — the seat and centre of vital influ- 
cnccs — i s S uch, that it can exert an overpowering influ- 
ence over the motions of the physical machinery un- 
less it is kept under due restraint. The only proper 
place and condition for the mind to be in, is to lie sub- 
missively and quietly in the bosom of its Father, recon- 
ciled through the blood of the Lamb,— committing 
itself and all its interests to Him, " as unto a faithful 
Creator, — in well doing." 

Man is so constituted, such is his relation to his Ma- 
ker, that "God out of Christ," will, and must, and ought 
to be to him, " a consuming fire." " There is no 
peace saith my God to the wicked." But' " Thou 
wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind is stayed 

on thee." . , 

I would here particularly caution those who are 
satisfied that their physical systems are in a disabled 
state, and are about to be subjected to a serious reno- 
vating operation, or have it in progress, (and how ex- 
tensive it may need to be, they can have no means of 
knowing, accurately, until the process has been gone 
through with) against exposures to new sources of 
damage, till hey arc restored to a healthy condition. 
I have given one case, that of D. P. J., when an 
injury from a fall, superadded to an injury previously 
inflicted by tvphus contagion, proved fatal; while ci- 
ther injury, 'taken separately, with the stock of vital 
energv o/hand in that case, might have been recov- 
ered from. I will state another case in which injuries 
innkted by two sets of causes were irreparable by the 

Vit L^e C Cl^es Cartas afiected with what physi- 
cians commonly call cholera infantum, with which he 
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hung for four or five days on the outer verge of life, 
then began to mend, and for two or three days gave 
flattering encouragement of final restoration; when 
to our great alarm, it became manifest that a difficulty 
produced by the action of hooping cough contagion 
upon other tissues of his little system, was blocking 
the wheels of life. With this new difficulty, the pre- 
viously almost exhausted vital forces engaged and 
struggled for two days, and then yielded the conflict. 

When the little fellow was taken down with the 
bowel affection, it was known that he had been expo- 
sed to hooping cough, and in the early stages of the 
cholera, he had a few spells of coughing, but from the 
absence of this symptom in the latter stages of the 
cholera, and the steady convalescence for two or three 
days, we were led to hope that the hooping cough was 
not, after all, behind the curtain. Either of the diffi- 
culties, taken alone, in the entire absence of the other, 
would have doubtless been removed. 

Many of the fatal cases that occur in communities 
are rendered so by additional burdens imposed upon the 
vital economy, which a little prudent forecast might 
prevent. 

In some cases the vital forces are so incessantly 
harassed by opposing causes, that they arc kept con- 
tinually in the licld, and on the alert, unable to find 
a convenient and safe opportunity to go into repairs 
or recruit themselves, and are obliged at length to 
" give up the ship" at once, and thus make k 'a sudden 
death." 

This is more particularly the case with hard drink- 
ers. These individuals sometimes pass through raging 
epidemics, without being apparently affected by them, 
while others of good habits arc taken down. Facts 
like these have led to the remark that " drunkards 
have but one disease, rum fever." Whereas the truth 
is they arc full of various disease, (in the appropriate 
use of the term) but nature is never allowed a chance 
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to make the necessary developments to let it be known. 
The law of stimulation is kept unremittingly in opera- 
tion until the energies are nearly expended, and then a 
few irregular and ineffectual attempts to better their 
condition close the scene; or they give up in despair. 
And if the right action theory of disease be true, phy- 
sicians and others who labor hard to " break up" or 
cut short this work, must unavoidably be instrumental 
in effecting fatal terminations in some cases that would 
without such interference end well. 

II. The second general particular in which art may 
perform acceptable and profitable service for nature, 
in many cases of disease, is to carefully and seasonably 
remove, neutralize or zoea/ccn as far as is practicable or 
compatable with the safety and highest good of the sys- 
tem!, all present causes of disturbance, whether primary or 

secondary. , r 

By primary causes are meant thorns or any foreign 
substance in the flesh; worms in the alimentary canal; 
poisons or any irritating matters in the stomach or any 
accessible part of the body; ligatures about the neck, 
chest or any part of the system; errors in diet, dress, 
exercise of body or mind, temperature, &c, &c. 
• By secondary causes are meant the effects of pnma- 

^ Through the continued operation of noxious causes 
andpernfeious practices from generation to generation 
"ortfons of Jsystem get reduced t^—on, 
which thev become sources of evil rather than goou 
wnicn tncy D ecu" members;— and 

to the commun ;^ n °V: r ; e ction^ abatement of their 

far the prevention, correction «' . ffi 

doloterious influence, art may interpose ,ts land offices 
to great advantage. 

K&^OrEr*. rn.nl! the important 

S35333S9E 
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it costs much more to support a defective tooth and 
keep it above the point of pain than it docs a sound 
one. And for the timely cleaning of foul teeth, clear- 
ing out and filling up of incipient defects, removing 
teeth that are past help, and supplying vacancies with 
artificial ones, the scientific, ingenious and well skilled 
dentist may be of incalculable benefit. 

Glands may become enlarged and indurated, and in 
this state may press upon blood vessels, the brain or 
other important parts; or they may become cancer- 
ous — degenerate into foul ulcers — and thus prove a 
fruitful source of putrescent and destructive influence. 
Here art should make a timely use of the knife, and 
remove every vestige of the diseased gland. 

Purulent matter is sometimes generated under the 
strong, compact fibrous envelop of the bones, called 
periosteum, as in the forming stage of the disease, 
technically c,alled necaosis; and also in the fourth spe- 
cies of the panacis, whitlow or felon of the fingers; 
and in the third species of the felon betw r een the per- 
iosteum and a strong membranous sheath involving 
tendons. Here, too, an early use of the knife will 
very materially shorten the curative operation, by 
preventing the accumulation and extension of the mat-' 
ter under these tough coverings, through which nature 
finds it difficult to give it a seasonable passage. 

But it would be inopportune for me to attempt to 
point out here all the cases in which the highly improv- 
ed and important art of surgery may render essen- 
tial aid to the vital economy. 

Imperfect digestion and consequent fermentation 
or play of the inorganic affinities upon crude, un- 
digested matter, will give rise to acids, mischievous 
gases and other acrid substances that may be neutral- 
ized, corrected or weakened by alkalies and absorb- 
ents. 

Vitiated secretions, too, internally and externally, 
may be corrected, or their acrid qualities blunted in 
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the same way — and sore, irritable parts maybe shield- 
ed from the action of the vitiated secretions, by de- 
mulcents or smoothers, when such surfaces are situated 
where they can be reached. 

In these cases, want of ability in the organs con- 
cerned is the reason why the digestion and secretions 
are imperfect; their action, therefore, as far as it goes, 
is right action and should not he directly interfered 
with. When they get the requisite power, they will 
make good and finished work. 

A few other particulars in which nature may be aided 
by art, may with propriety be noticed in this connection. 

First, By attention to the position of the body, in 
some cases of feeble vitality, the law of gravitation 
may be made tributary to the law of life. 

Example. When the balance of action between 
the forces concerned in circulating the blood in the 
upper part of the body is interrupted or weakened, 
and the arteries throw more blood into the head than 
the veins can return, and consequently the blood ac- 
cumulates in the head, as is generally the case in 
sanguineous apoplexy and epilepsy-manifested by 
fullness and redness of the facc-thc head and shoul- 
ders should be elevated above the other parts of the 
body, that the power of gravitation may aid the re- 
turning forces. On the contrary, if the outward cur- 
rent is too feeble, and the head does not receive a suf- 
ficient supply of blood, as in ordinary cases of fainting 
evinced by P a paleness of the face-the head should be 
made to take a depending position. 

In thelower extremities, where, from the natural de- 
pending position of their vascular tissues, the force of 
glSn operates in favor of the artery an a g u n t 
The action ot the veins and absorbents, in a lax, feeble 
ate oTthese latter vessels (veins and absorben te t 
is often indispensable to the comfort of the "Widu* 
as well as calculated to facilitate the renovating pro- 
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cess of the complaining vessels, that the extremities 
should be kept in at least a horizontal position. 

Second, A judicious bandaging of the lower extrem- 
ities, when their veins and absorbents arc feeble and 
unable to transmit their respective fluids without suffer- 
ing themselves to be congested or distended, will give 
support to the weak vessels, and thus render a good 
service. And a broad flannel roller may be passed 
snugly around the lower part of the abdomen, imme- 
diately above the hips, to act as a temporary support 
in some cases, to good account. 

Third, Passing a roller of flannel or some soft elas- 
tic cloth smoothly and firmly around parts affected with 
spasm, or holding them steadily with the hands, until 
the motor nerves of the parts have recovered power 
sufficient to control the muscles, will at least afford 
great relief to the suffering patient, and in no wise 
*< counteract the living principle." 

Fourth, Furnishing artificial heat, when the temper- 
ature is too low, or covering the body with flannel to 
prevent the too rapid escape of the natural warmth; 
and offering facilities for the reduction of heat when 
the temperature is too high by increasing the power 
of radiation, in the supply of cool air and the exter- 
nal application of cold water, will often prove a source 
of comfort to the afflicted, and sometimes render im- 
portant aid to nature, without interfering with her ar- 
rangements and operations, when judiciously adminis- 
tered. Indeed, the supply of artificial warmth, or, 
what is better, natural heat by other bodies, when it 
can be furnished in sufficient quantity by strong, heal- 
thy persons without injury, is a. sine quanon for saving 
life in cases of drowning. 

Throw a number of small animals, such as kittens, 
rats or mice into water until life appears extinct, then 
take them out from the water and place one half of 
them in a warm sun or keep them wrapped in warm 
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flannel, and leave the other half in a cool place or 
even in the common temperature of the air in moder- 
ate weather, and the half that have had the benefit of 
warmth will revive and live, while the other half will 
remain inanimate. 

It is probable that keeping up the temperature of 
the body by artificial means, in some cases of disease, 
may be absolutely necessary to save life. The vital 
functions are destined, in their best estate, and under the 
most favorable circumstances, to be performed in a warm 
medium of uniform temperature. To secure this end, 
the animal economy is furnished with a compound ap- 
paratus for the production and regulation of its own 
heat, which, when only in a tolerably sound condition, 
will maintain the temperature of the organism, es- 
pecially the departments that contain the organs 
most essential to life, steadily at ninety-eight degrees. 
Therefore, in some cases of impaired health, where 
deep injury has been inflicted upon the calorific or 
heat-making tissue in connection with injuries done to 
other important organs, in the remedial changes una- 
voidable to restoration to soundness or prolonged exis- 
tence, there may be for a short season such a deficien- 
cy of vital heat that the principle of life cannot be 
held on to, and the grand difficulty surmounted with- 
out artificial warmth; when with such timely aid, life 
may be prolonged until the calorific function is suffi- 
ciently restored to supply the deficiency, and render 
further aid from art in that particular unnecessary. 

Cases of the kind here supposed may sometimes 
occur in epidemic diseases of the low, typhoid type; 
as in the petechial or spotted fever, sinking typhus, 
cholera, plague, and, in some cases of a similar type, 
from marsh ellluvia. 

In most cases of impaired health, however, it would 
be best to avoid much artificial warmth, even in cool 
weather. If the body is sufficiently guarded with 
light, soft flannel, nature will conduct her operations 
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most advantageously by being permitted to breath a 
free and pure air, although the temperature of the 
room should be quite moderate. 

To detail all the particulars in which art may ren- 
der acceptable and valuable service in the capacity of 
an intelligent and kind handmaid to nature, in meet- 
ing the many and varied little wants of the sick — 
such as changing their position when they are help- 
less, humoring their foibles within reasonable bounds, 
or judiciously controlling them, &c., <fcc. — would swell 
this volume beyond its prescribed limits; besides a 
good nurse can never be made by reading; it is an art 
that must be acquired by observation and experience 
in the sick room. 

What I have to offer further respecting general 
directions for the management of the sick, I will ar- 
range under three heads, namely, exercise, diet and cold 
bathing. 

EXEUCISE. 

It will be difficult, if not impossible, for me to give 
the reader a correct impression of my views of this 
important branch of my subject, within the narrow 
compass to which I must restrict my remarks upon it 
at this time. It will be admitted on all hands that in 
acute diseases, until a crisis is formed and febrile ac- 
tion mostly subdued, " bodily exercise profiteth" noth- 
ing — that the more quiet the system is kept the better. 
But in protracted cases, in the absence of fever and 
other contra-indicating difficulties, when debility ap- 
pears to constitute the principle obstacle to recovery, 
great stress is laid upon exercise. It is common to 
hear it said of particular individuals, they will never 
get strength without exercise. I met a young man at 
a store not many months since getting some wine for 
his wife who had been feeble some time. To the 
question by me, " what benefit do you expect to dc- 
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rive from the wine? 11 his answer was, "to enable 
my wife to get about and take some exercise, she can 
never get strength while she is confined to her room 
and bed." 

Some years since, under the old drinking dispensa- 
tion, I was called to counsel a case with a physi- 
cian, whom I found giving milk punch to a feeble child 
for the purpose of strengthening it, though indirectly, 
as he argued. In the course of a discussion which we 
entered into respecting the propriety of such piactice, 
he said, "I suppose you admit that exercise under 
some circumstances gives strength? 11 To which I an- 
swered, "Exercise never, under any circumstances, 
imparts the principle of strength, but on the contrary 
always consumes more or less of it. 11 

If we were to look at a set of large well formed mus- 
cles, full of vital energy, we should say that they 
were strong muscles, that the man who possessed 
them in that condition was a man of strength. De- 
prive those muscles of the vital power, and the man is 
deprived of his muscular strength. Here then we 
have the principle of strength, and also learn that it is a 
union ol this principle with muscle that constitutes 
muscular strength. Without good muse c no man 
could be strong, however much of the vital power he 
might have. And without vital power no man could 
be strong, however much of well formed muscle he 

"I^Xawny sailor, as strong as Sampson, should be 
shipwrecked and doomed for a number of days to buf- 
fet the winds and waves, and at length you were to 
find him stranded upon the shore, with barely life re- 
maining, you would not think of putting the horse-whip 
lotn^make him exercise, that he might thereby 
recover his strength; but you wood have him tart 
quiet, and nursed like an infant-fed at first wrthj * 
very small quantity of nutriment, and have this grad- 
ually increased as the growing power of the nutritive 
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apparatus would bear it. And when strength had ac- 
cumulated sufficiently to justify his sitting up, walking 
about and riding out, you would let him take exer- 
cise — this would be absolutely necessary to restore 
plumpness and firmness to the muscles, to give them 
sufficient, size, and at the, same time put them in that 
close compact state, in which alone the vital principle 
could give them elasticity and energy. If the sailor 
were to be confined on his recovery of vital power, 
and not permitted to use his muscles of voluntary mo- 
tion, they would remain in a dwarfish, flaccid, feeble 
state. 

Vital power and the nutritious principle are admin- 
istered to the different organs of the body on the prin- 
ciple laid down by Paul for the distribution of bread 
in a community — a very sound principle — a that if any 
man would not work, neither should he eat/' But 
the sailor would be inclined, nay, feel impelled to take 
all the exercise that the circumstances of his case de- 
manded. As the system filled up with vital energy, 
you would not be under the necessity of giving him 
milk punch or of belaboring him with a cow-hide to 
make him move; for the vital principle, if long restrain- 
ed, would be like " burning fire shut up in his bones," 
constraining him to take exercise. And it is a very 
general truth that where there is the principle of 
strength to give ability to move, it also imparts a dispo- 
sition to move. Whoever goes into a school room, 
where there is a company of healthy children, and 
observes the difficulty with which they are kept still, 
and also watches their motions when they are " let 
loose from school," will not be apt to think that the 
vital forces are " lazy drones." 

But I must not pursue this train of thought — let it 
suffice to reiterate the general principle that all vital 
action is dependent on vital power, and add that while 
action uses and consumes power, it never imparts any, 
so far as human knowledge extends. We know of no 
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action that pumps up, creates, or in any wise furnishes 
power that does not previously exist within the reach 
of the instruments of motion, and which would gen- 
erally be called out and used by and under the direc- 
tion of natural law, as fast as the highest welfare of 
the system demands, without artificial impulsion. 

The secondary source and method of application of 
vital power are yet mysteries to the human mind. 

The following directions may serve as a guide in the 
regulation of bodily exercise in all ordinary cases of 
derangement. 

When the appetite and muscular strength remain 
unimpaired, as in common colds, slight casual pains 
occurring in different parts of the body, &c, and there 
are no very decisive marks of the near approach of a 
heavy disease, it may not be expedient for the individ- 
ual to turn aside very materially from his customary 
avocations, except in being careful to avoid fatigue, 
and doing any thing that would make long or heavy 
draughts upon the vital forces; for even trivial pains 
or slight derangements indicate a bad state of the vi- 
tal atmosphere, and while these tokens of disturbance 
hang around in the horizon, it will be prudent at least 
to be on the guard lest a desolating storm should burst 
upon the man in an unpropitious hour; especially 
would it be wise to do this when it was known that 
distressing diseases were prevailing in the neighbor- 
hood or region. If, however, there was no immediate 
danger of being laid prostrate with wasting sickness, 
no man should feel content to go on from day to day 
with head-ache, sore throat, cough, pain in Je side or 
breast, rheumatic pains, stomach or bowel affection or 
any other evidence of a depressed state of the vi al 
funds in any department of his physical being, with- 
out inquiring most seriously why such was his condi- 
tion and putting himself at once under the most favor- 
able circumstances within his knowledge and practi- 
cal control for rising out of that condition. 
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But when it is clearly manifest that the vital forces 
are to be severely tasked and tested in a renovating 
operation, no unnecessary delay should be suffered in 
placing the system under circumstances in which the 
economy of life can carry on her work with the least 
possible interruption or loss of power. The man 
should '* set his house in order" with all rational 
despatch, that his mind may be stript of all care and 
anxiety, and kept perfectly at ease, unaffected itself by 
hope or fear, (respecting the issue of the disease) 
and exerting no controlling influence over the physical 
organism. And as fast as the law of limitation is en- 
forced, and motion becomes tedious or wearisome, the 
body should be yielded up, and not the slightest obsta- 
cle interposed to the operation of any branch of the 
law of the animal economy. I am aware that this is 
but repeating what has been said before, but the im- 
portance of the subject will justify '• line upon line,, 
line upon line/' 

After disease has passed its crisis, and strength 
enough has been restored to admit of exercise, and 
this is desired on the part of the patient, by a natural 
impulsive feeling which he finds stirring up within him, 
an indulgence in it may be allowed under the restric- 
tion of keeping quite within the strength, that is of 
being careful not to carry the exercise so far as to in- 
duce fatigue. But there is more danger of over doing 
than of short coming in this matter. It is in vain, or 
worse than in vain, to attempt to get strength by exer- 
cise, until there is power — the fundamental principle of 
strength, — that can be consistently spared to exercise 
with, for such efforts would draw off and waste some 
power, without adding to the stock of energy, or in- 
creasing, durably, muscular strength. 

The cases of disease in which there is the most dan- 
ger of doing mischief by over exercise, are those 
which have their foundation in a scrofulous or cacher- 
tic habit of body. In such cases the renovating pro- 
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cess advances tardily, requiring weeks, months, and 
sometimes years, under the best management, for do- 
ing up the work and putting the deranged parts in 
the best condition of which they are susceptible. 

Under such circumstances impatience is very apt to 
resort to undue exercise, along with other compulsory 
means, for urging forward the tardy wheels of life, 
which only proves a retrograde movement. And espe- 
cially is this true in those cases where the restorative 
operation occurs in connection with a critical period 
of life. Youth, while passing along the critical period 
of puberty, arc, not very rarely kept for long tedious 
months and sometimes years, under the control, or 
within the jurisdiction of " General Debility, 1 ' with 
some scrofulous or other alarming development. And 
to prevent a "running into consumption," excite- 
ments to mental and bodily exercise, are resorted to 
with the internal use of iron, bark, wine and other 
miscalled tonics, and stimulants; a most reprehensible 
practice. 

By carefully watching the promptings of nature, and 
the effects of exercise, it will not often be difficult to 
graduate the latter to the necessities of particular 
cases. When it is more important for the purposes of 
renovation that there should be some general motion 
of the system for a period than that other operations 
should be continued unremittingly, some of the vital 
forces will be withheld from parts on which they have 
been previously bestowed, and applied to the muscles 
of voluntary motion, when exercise will be called for, 
and may be taken to advantage,— and when this pur- 
pose has been sufficiently answered for the time, the 
law of limitation will shut the power off from the 
muscles of voluntary molion, and the law of distribu- 
tion remand them again to the parts from which they 
have been withheld, and now motion becomes irksome 
fatiguing and injurious; the invalids preferringa retired 
and quiet attitude; and they should be allowed to en- 
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joy it: let them sleep, mope, strech and yawn for 
hours, days and weeks at their pleasure, till they are 
again incited to action. 

Let me not be set down as undervaluing bodily ex- 
ercise. This, like every thing else "is beautiful in its 
season." Great muscular action is a sine qua non to 
the perfection of the human constitution. No man 
ever became a Hercules without Herculean exercise. 

And from small beginnings, by strict economy, great 
things may be accomplished. 

Proper use of the vital energies will secure a fulfill- 
ment of the promise, u Whosoever hath, to him shall 
be given, and he shall have abundance." 

The great and only point to be gained in order to 
secure a successful prosecution of the work of medi- 
cal reform, is to annihilate the great bugbear notion 
that disease is a pulling down affair. 

Dr. D. in urging his objections to my views of dis- 
ease, admitted that the action that was on its return 
to the usual point or common standard of health, was 
right action, — but contended that the action which 
was diverging from the healthy point was wrong ac- 
tion: — that is, when the symptoms were obvious- 
ly improving, the action was right, — but when the 
symptoms were to appearance growing worse, the 
action was wrong. 

Now here lies the gist of the whole matter. Is dis- 
ease, in this aspect of it, to be regarded as a running 
down work? I will give a short statement of a case, 
as a practical illustration of my view of the subject. 

Mrs. J. P. S., in middle life, declined for a number 
of months with an affection of the lungs which occa- 
sioned some apprehension respecting its final issue; 
but the tide turned, and the prospects became more 
favorable. In the upward progress of things, however, 
Mrs. S., was for a while still subject to short periods 
of declension. There would be a gradual improve- 
ment in the general symptoms for two or three months, 
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and then a sudden falling back of them, attended with 
spitting of blood, pain and soreness about the chest, 
with diminution of appetite and strength, and depres- 
sion of spirits. 

Doctor, said Mrs. S. to me one day, U I am satisfied 
that on the whole I am gaining, and were it not for these 
running down turns, 1 should feel very much encour- 
aged. "Mrs. S.," said I, "you greatly misconceive 
of these turns to which you give the appellation of 
' running down.' They are running up turns. A fee- 
ble team in ascending a long hill finds it necessary to 
stop and rest a little occasionally, to recruit its strength. 
You gain more in those days when you feel the worst, 
so far as the acquisition or treasuring up of vital ener- 
gy is concerned, than you do in three weeks when you 
feel the best. The machine exhausts its power, runs 
down its weight, and these are the winding up spells. 
It costs comparatively but little to sustain the vital 
operations when you feel the worst, and it is simply 
because there is but little energy expended on the 
complaining parts that they do thus complain. The 
income of power continues the same now that it was un- 
der a freer distribution of it, and while the law of limit- 
ation is in force, and you have,consequently, no muscular 
power to exercise with, be contented to keep still. When 
nature raises the gate and lets on the power, so that 
you feel like getting up and about again, obey the call 
and take all the exercise which you may feel disposed 
to short of fatigue." And if I can succeed as well 
with my pen as I did by word of mouth in quieting 
fears on this subject, I shall feel well paid for writing. 

DIET. 

ThP mmntitii of food to be taken by the sick, should 
be regulated "on the general principle that has been 
Kid town for the regulation of exercise; according to 
Se demands of the system, to be measured or ascer- 
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tained by the promptings of nature, and the effects of 
what is taken. In the most difficult or critical parts of 
the renovating operation, when all the forces that can 
be mustered and spared, are needed for the removal 
of defects and laying a foundation for rebuilding, the 
nutritive process will be wholly suspended, so long as 
sustenance can be furnished to the laboring organs 
from depositories in the different parts of the body; it 
being less expensive and more advantageous to the 
economy of life, to sustain her workmen with nutri- 
ment that has been already assimilated or animalized, 
than to manufacture and furnish it from raw material. 
But when this source of supply fails, there is no alter- 
native but to clothe the organs of nutrition with power 
and call for raw material, or " give up the ship," for 
they that work must eat. While therefore there is 
no call for food, no disposition manifested by the 
stomach to receive and use it, whether the reluctance 
is occasioned by a diversion of power for some other 
purpose, or occurs through a total failure of power, it 
will be in vain to urge food upon the stomach. And 
when a faint, feeble call is made for food, care must 
be taken not to over feed, for here too the danger is on 
the side of over doing. In cases of great debility the 
common belief is that food must be taken for the pur- 
pose of communicating strength; but this is as great 
a mistake as the supposition that exercise strengthens. 
Food carries no vital power into the system with it, but 
requires much to convert it into organized texture, 
and endow it with vitality. Any quantity therefore 
that is taken into the system, beyond the ability of the 
nutritive apperatus to anamalizc, will do more hurt 
than good. If starvation constitutes the greatest 
source of danger, a concentration of all the disposable 
forces will be made upon the organs of nutrition, and 
call or appetite for food will be equal to the ability of 
the organs to use it, — it can answer no good purpose 
then to employ excitants to appetite. If there is not 
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power enough to create appetite, the case is a hopeless 
one. Provocations can neither create power, nor make 
an appetite without power. The common non-profes- 
sional rule of giving food in cases of debility, " little 
and often," will answer very well as a common one. 
by striking out the " often." 

The quality or kind of food best adapted to particu- 
lar cases, must be determined by the nature or cir- 
cumstances of the case. " Bread is the staff of life," 
and in all cases of greatly impaired health, seme pre- 
paration of good wheat, when such can be procured, 
should compose a considerable portion of the diet, 
and iD extreme cases constitute the alpha and omega 
of it. It may be used in the form of well made 
hread, crackers, or gruel. When the appetite is very 
small or feeble, a little bread, gradually but thoroughly- 
toasted, and moistened with hot water, is as good an 
article of diet as can be furnished: if this is not rel- 
ished, wait till it is. It is useless, nay mischievous, to 
attempt to foster a squeamish appetite. 

Unbolted Wheat Meal preferable to Bolted.— It is well 
known that life can not be sustained long in the best 
constitution on any kind of mere nutriment, without 
somP innutritions matter to give distension and sup- 
port to the bowels; and for this purpose nothing is so 
well adapted in quality and proportion as the coarse, 
innutritious part of wheat; it would therefore be un- 
wis* to vary this proportion, either by rejecting some 
of the finest or more nutritious part ot the wheat, 
and using the coarsest, or using the fine and rejecting 
the coarse " What God hath joined together," in an 
article that constitutes so large and so important a 
nirt of the means of our physical existence as the 
species of grain which we are now considering, man 
should not sunder. 

As the appetite waxes stronger, and firmer or stead- 
ier a proportionable latitude among eatables may be 
indulged in; such as rice, maiz or indian corn-when 
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this can be borne without passing into fermentation 
and souring the stomach, as it is apt to do in a feeble 
state of the digestive organs — potatoes, buckwheat, 
beans, &c, with succulent vegetables and fruits; al- 
ways remembering to keep within the ability of the 
laboring organs. 

"Let your moderation be known to all men." 
In febrile affections, where the heat of the body is 
much of the time above the natural temperature and 
accompanied with thirst, sub-acid drinks, or water 
soured with current juice, the juice of limes, lemons, 
oranges, &c, (without sweetening,) are generally pal- 
atable and useful. 

Recovery from protracted 4 sickness on a pure vege- 
table diet, affords a favorable opportunity, for those 
who have occasion for it, to escape from the habit of 
flesh eating, without incurring the horrors incidental 
to a sudden change in diet 

Many persons have much more correct notions 
about diet for invalids, than they have respecting diet 
for those who are in health. They think it is impor- 
tant that those who are out of health should be particu- 
lar about what they put into their stomachs, until they 
get well, then they may cat and drink what they 
please, till they begin to run down again. 

Dining abroad one day, where a large table groaned 
under the weight of epicurean dishes, I saw but two 
articles on it, bread and potatoes, which I judged to 
be suitable for a human stomach, and from which I 
made a good meal. A lady present, till then to me a 
stranger, said, U I presume you are dieting for health."' 
u Yes," I said, "I am. I dieted for disease fifty years, 
to my entire satisfaction; for the balance of my days 
I intend to diet for health.'''' 

It is commonly believed that a simple vegetable 
diet is well adapted to, or "-good enough for" students. 
who use but little bodily exercise, but that laboring 
men need something more substantial to sustain them 
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under their toils. Laboring men need more food 
than sedentary students do, but not by any means 
that of a better quality. It is true, laboring men can 
bear a much greater amount of the action of constitu- 
tion spoilers, "without feeling it," than students can. 

A farmer, or out door laborer, who takes exercise 
in the open air sufficient to impart expansion, solidity 
and vital tenacity to every department of his physical 
system; who is exposed to all weathers, and frequently 
enjoys the luxury of a M shower bath," at the hands 
of nature, may dine on tenpenny nails fried in butter, 
with comparative impunity. These might after awhile 
reduce the sensibility to a few exquisite dispeptic 
touches, but they would have to "scratch for it." Not 
so with the sedentary student. If he would enjoy 
any thing like comfortable health, he must use a good 
diet and let stomach scratchers alone. 

Milk. — I have reserved this article of diet for 
separate consideration, from the importance which I 
attach to it, and because, in my estimation, its true 
character is greatly misunderstood by many dietetic 
reformers. 1 have been told that to be consistent I 
should give up the use of milk, because it was animal 
matter — an animal secretion. I do not renounce the 
use of animal food on account of its name, but on ac- 
count of its qualities. Grant, if you please, that milk 
is an animal secretion, what then? Vegetable sub- 
stances are secretions, but they are not to be rejected 
on that account. For what purpose were they se- 
creted, or what purpose can they answer in the ani- 
mal economy, when admitted into the human stomach? 
—is the question. Animal bile, or gall, is a secretion, 
and useful in its place; but no one would think ot 
using it as an article of diet, because it has no adapt- 
ation to the end for which food is used; but milk has 
such an adaptation. It is secreted or rather elabo- 
rated, (for it can hardly be called a secretion,) ex- 
pressly for a nutrimental purpose and for no other; 
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and when it is prepared from good material by healthy 
organs, it possesses no other than simply nutritious 
and innutritious qualities. But this is true only of 
new or unchanged milk; for like grape juice, and 
other vegetable substances, it is liable to decomposi- 
tion, and any change that it suffers detracts from its 
nutritiousness, and may add, and some of the changes 
do add, a poisonous or irritating quality. 

To what conditions of the system is milk more par- 
ticularly adapted? 

Answer. To first and second toothless childhood, 
and other feeble and infirm states of the body. 

One objection that was raised against animal food, 
to wit, that it was too easy of digestion, or requires 
loo little exercise of the nutritive apparatus for its 
reconversion to organized and living matter, lies in 
some measure against the use of milk, for persons in 
the prime of life. It is not as well calculated as 
good, unwrought vegetable matter, for giving solidity 
and endurance to the system, yet there can be no ob- 
jection to an occasional and moderate use of it by 
any one who has nutrimental power enough to digest 
common food; and it makes a good stepping stone by 
which to ascend from the use of flesh meats to a pure 
vegetable diet; and moreover it is very convenient as 
a resort for vegetable eaters who are under the neces- 
sity of being abroad, where it is often difficult to get 
such food as they would like, (for milk can be had 
almost any where, and at any season of the year, and 
it is far preferable to any form of flesh meats;) but its 
superlative excellency consists in its adaptedness, not 
only to infancy, and to the other extremity of life, 
when u the grinders cease because they are few^ but 
also to a great variety of cases of impaired health, 
more particularly, however, in chronic affections, and 
most of all in those that are connected with a scrofu- 
lous diathesis, and of these, such as have the pre- 
dominance of local affection in the lungs. 
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Persons who have not heen much accustomed to tho 
use of milk, or who have not used it recently, should 
begin very moderately with it, once a day, in the 
morning, at a hxed hour, gradually increasing the 
quantity as it can be borne and is relished; and after 
a while, taking it two or three times a day, morning, 
noon, and towards evening. 

Regularity should be observed in relation to every 
kind of diet, both in the time of eating, and in the 
quantity taken, when the appetite is uniform. 

Milk is best when taken fresh from the milk pail. 
Where this is disagreeable at lirst, a little use will 
make it pleasant, and give it a decided preference 
over every other state of it. 

By an observance of the three following rules, pa- 
tients may avoid being "tired of every thing." 
Fust. Be systematic in the time of taking food. 
Second. Be content with a small variety of unstim- 
ulating diet. 

Third. Keep within the nutritive powers, in the 
quantity of nutriment taken, let this be ever so small. 
I have many facts treasured up, collected from the. 
circle of my own practice and observation, and other 
sources, confirmatory of the salutary nature of a milk 
diet, in chronic or protracted cases of impaired health. 
The following case was related to me by Dea. 
Nicherson of South Dennis, Mass. The prescription 
in the case is admirable; I should not know how to 
improve it; and I hope my readers will not spurn it 
on account of its source. 

]y[ r . C ■, merchant of Boston, in an advanced 

stage of lung consumption, as a last resort concluded 
to try an inland journey. After traveling slowly and 
interruptedly for many days, and getting worse and 
worse he put up at a public house in one of the wes- 
tern states, under an apprehension that it would be 
his last stopping place on earth. 
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Mr. C. was there informed that there was a squaw 
in the neighborhood, an indian doctress, who was 
very skillful in curing lingering complaints. She was 
brought and gave Mr. C an assurance that if he 
would follow her directions, he would recover. 

Directions. Throw away all your medicine. Get 
a good, healthy cow, have her kept near by in a good 
pasture, and milked three times a day, morning, noon, 
and evening; and at each of these times, take of the 
milk, fresh drawn, with bread, rice, or supawn, (hasty 
pudding,) as the stomach will bear, of them. Use 
soft water for drink, according to your thirst. Sit up, 
walk about, and ride out, when you feel strong enough 
to do so, but never go beyond your strength; do no- 
thing to tire yourself. 

The most formidable objection which Mr. C. felt 
and urged against the adoption of the prescribed 
course, was the idea of a total abandonment of medi- 
cine, more especially of the cough and pain quieters. 
But his tawny doctress was peremptory in that mat- 
ter. She told him that there was no help for him, 
short of giving up all his "doctor stuff." 

Mr. C. complied with the directions, and in a short 
time he found that he was sensibly improving, and 
finally recovered his health. 

WATER. 

The only purposes for which the internal use of 
water is needed, are, the dilution of the fluids, that they 
may be circulated freely through the body, and to 
serve as a medium in and by which worn out and su- 
perfluous matter may be conveyed from the body. 
And for these purposes water is indispensable; nothing 
else can supply its place; there is no other diluent. 
Milk carries with it into the system a just proportion 
of water for the ingredients of which it is composed, 
so that those who subsist wholly on this article have 
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no need of other drink. Succulent vegetables also 
furnish water in considerable quantity. Pure soft 
water only, or such as comes the nearest to this that 
il procurable, should be used internally. This is a 
consideration of great moment in all cases, but par- 
ticularly so in worn down, irritable habits, where the 
protective energy of vital parts is nearly exhausted. 

Water may generally be used freely, according to 
the thirst or desire for it. Almost the only exceptions 
to this rule are where the water occasions distress in 
some part, or creates or aggravates nausea or sick- 
ness of the stomach soon after it is taken. It should 
be taken cool, except when the system is under a 
chill, or when it occasions distress by its coldness, 
then it may be used warm; or if preferred, it may be 
taken in the form of cofFee made of parched or 
roasted corn, rye, barley, and the like. 

Jt is not often that fresh water, of the temperature 
of that taken from deep wells, occasions distress or 
is unpalateable except where the stomach has been 
enervated by a long habit of warm narcotic drinks. 
Warm water is itself enervating, aside from the effects 
of whatever may be infused in it. 

In order to a high and permanent state of health, 
the human system needs to "live and move and have 
its being" in a medium of a lower temperature than 
that to which it keeps itself by its own internal fires 
— including the air inhaled by respiration, (which, 
when filling all the air cells of sound lungs in a well 
formed chest, covers an area in the aggregate equal to 
the whole exterior surface of the body;) and also sub- 
stances taken into the stomach. 

COLD BATHING. 

The external use of cold water should be regulated 
on the general principle laid down for the government 
of exercise and diet. 
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A very free use of it in any and every form by 
strong, hale, muscular men, is admirably adapted to 
constringe, condense, and give firmness and elasticity 
to the living fibre, and thus prepare it for self-defence, 
energetic action and endurance. And cold bathing 
may be used by all other persons to the same effect, 
in proportion to the unencumbered vital activity of 
their systems. By ' ; unencumbered,'' I mean free- 
dom from pending injuries or defects that are calling 
for a remedial process. To illustrate, we will sup- 
pose that A and B have both been affected by typhus 
contagion, and that A has recovered from its effects — 
has passed through a thorough renovating operation — 
the injured parts, or such portions of them as were 
disqualified for their place or office, have been re- 
moved, and new supplied, and the system has regained 
a good degree of vital activity, which is now unen- 
cumbered. B is in the incipient stages of a recu- 
perative process; in his case, therefore, the renovating 
work, or the removal of damaged parts and supplying 
their place with new matter, remains yet to be done; 
and consequently, the vital activity of his system is 
greatly encumbered. In this case, the application of 
cold water may, for a short season, contravene the 
remedial efforts of nature, and restore B to apparent 
health; but there will be no real benefit from the ac- 
tion of the water, for there is not free disposable 
power enough to follow up that action into a consolid- 
ating effect; and even if this were done, it would be 
like expending labor in a repair on a ship to-day, that 
is to be undone to-morrow, before the ship is taken 
off the stocks. 

The whole machine must be unstrung, and defects 
removed before the consolidating work can be perma- 
nent. Physicians have observed that the action of 
cold on the human system was sometimes tonic, some- 
times stimulant, and sometimes sedative. The proxi- 
mate effect of cold on a sensitive part, is always a per- 
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turbating one. The immediate effect is the sudden 
abstraction of caloric from the part, which disturbs 
for the moment the harmony of action between the 
two parts of the calorific function, indirectly diminish- 
ing the action of the exhalents, thereby lessening the 
amount of heat thrown off in a given time, and in- 
creasing that of the calorific process, through an aug- 
mentation of arterial action. When there is unen- 
cumbered vital activity sufficient, under the control of 
the law of accommodation, to take advantage of these 
circumstances, and prepare the vessels that have been 
subjected to the refrigerent action for future attacks 
of a kindred character, and to " endure hardness/' 
the ultimate effect will be a tonic and good one. 
When there is just free excitability enough to be ral- 
lied and made to respond to the action of the cold, 
but not sufficient to hold on and accommodate the 
parts to similar future occurrences, the effect will be 
a transient, stimulant one. But when there is no ral- 
liable excitability, that is, when the condition of the 
system imperiously demands that the vital forces shall 
all remain at their present posts, so that none can be 
spared to obviate even the immediate effects of the 
cold by a reaction, the action of the parts on which 
the cold operates will be depressed, constituting a di- 
rectly sedative effect. In the two latter cases, the ap- 
plication of cold fails of securing any good results, and 
occasions positive injury by counteracting and de- 
ranging the regular administration of the laws of the 
vital economy; and this injury will be in proportion 
to the default of power to meet the exigency of the 
case, and secure a benefit at least equivalent to the 
disturbing effects of the cold. '••' ,: ! 

There is the same liability to deception and delusion 
in the external application and use of cold water, that 
there is in the use of other excitants. This fact, in 
connection with another, to wit, that disease is every 
where considered an enemy to vitality, is running the 
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world wild on the subject of cold bathing. It is taken 
for granted that the tendency of diseased action is to- 
wards death; this is acted upon as a settled incontro- 
vertable truth. It then follows as a matter of course 
that something must be done to weaken and break 
up this tendency, and give the vis medicatrix naturae, 
or remedial power of nature, a chance to put things 
again in statu quo. And the mode of treatment that 
saves the most lives, or cures the largest proportion of 
cases must be the best. This last is a very natural 
and rational conclusion, — and I suppose there is no 
doubt that the " cold water" system of treatment is 
more successful, and better in every point of view, 
than the old plan of treating disease by active medi- 
cine and the lancet. Yet the success of the best "cold 
water establishment," does not begin, as the saying 
is, to compare with the success of the "Rain Water 
Doctor," who established himself in Brooklyn, oppo- 
site New- York, in 1809. There was scarcely a limit 
to the success of his practice. In a few months his 
fame was spread abroad in all the region round about, 
and multitudes went and were carried to him u to be 
healed of their infirmities." His plan of treatment 
was very simple. His patients were furnished with 
'• roots and arbs," which consisted of dried inert leaves, 
flowers, grass or whatever of this kind he could gather 
in his rambles about the field, that he knew possessed 
no active principle, which were to be steeped in rain 
water and taken according to written directions, — 
they were to use rain water for culinary purposes and 
for drink, — and were restricted to a plain simple diet, 
almost exclusively vegetable. 

But after the " Rain Water Doctor" had published 
a pamphlet, unfolding his " no medicine" treatment, 
his patrons thought that "Abana and Pharpar, rivers 
of Damascus, were better than" rain water; so they 
turned, or staid away in great dudgeon. 
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But I am not disposed to think or speak lightly of 
the u Cold Water" enterprize. It has already accom- 
plished much good, both directly and indirectly. And 
when it shall come to be conducted on true physiologi- 
cal and pathological principles, it will be instrumental 
of incalculable and unmixed good to the human family. 

SPECIFICATIONS. 

Colds, cough, and consumption. 

After what has been said on the treatment of disease 
in general, the affections of the system that fall under 
the above appellations will need but little more than 
a few cautions given respcciing them. 

First, Never treat even a common cold with indif- 
ference. It is a serious matter to have so important a 
part of the system as that which is concerned in colds 
brought down to a complaining point. Effectual mea- 
sures should therefore be taken to have it restored to 
soundness, when such palpable evidence exists of its 
being in a damaged state as is furnished by the phe- 
nomena to which the name of cold is given. I would 
not however have these difficulties removed as the wo- 
man cured her rheumatism. A Thompsonian doctress, 
who was much afflicted with rheumatism, asked me 
what was good for it. She said she could cure it, 
"but it would come back again." Colds should be 
cured so that they will not come back again. 

Scarcely anything has ever occasioned me more sor- 
rowful reflections than to witness in young folks, as 1 
am almost constantly compelled to do, * Sequent re- 
currence of colds or coughs, knowing as I do that the) 
are harbingers of much physical suffering and prema- 
ture deathf And at the same time see these individu- 
als strengthening the foundation of their calamities 
by a stimulating diet, neglect of cold bathing and out 
door exercise, or any sufficiently active and expui sive 
exercise, and by keeping a large waste gate open lor 
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the escape of vital energy, by a too close application 
of the mind to study: and superadded to all these ef- 
ficient causes of derangement, in females, a compres- 
sion and restraint of action of all the essential instru- 
ments of vital operations, and a shielding of the per- 
son, by vail and parasol, from the healthful influence 
of sun and air. What wonder is it that our news- 
paper brings us so often an obituary notice of some 
young person who "had been a member of this Insti- 
tution?" 

Second, Beware of cough quieters, or what is called 
cough medicine of any description. Cough has its 
foundation in deficiency of tone or power in the pulmo- 
nary system, and the only remedy consists in a replen- 
ishment of power by an operation of law, which shall 
secure an excess of income over the expenditure suffi- 
cient to free the complaining parts from embarrass- 
ment; and the only way in which art can aid natural 
law, is to place the system under circumstances best 
adapted to economize expenditure. 

Stimulants can bring relief only by rallying the vi- 
tal forces, and thus enhance their expenditure. So 
that the temporary gain is more than counterbalanced 
by an ultimate loss. Neither can syrups or demul- 
cents, as they are called, answer any good purpose. 
It is supposed that the smooth, slippery quality of syr- 
ups and mucilages is carried by the blood to the ir- 
ritable parts of the lungs, which it sheathes over, and 
thus protects from the acrimony of fluids and the ac- 
tion of other irritants. But this is a mistaken idea. 
Sugar, which forms the basis of syrups, and mucilage 
are not carried into the circulation in their natural state, 
any more than bread, potatoes or other kinds of nutri- 
ment are; but when they are received into the stom- 
ach, like other nutrimental matter, they are subjected 
at once to the action of the gastric juice, and convert- 
ed into chyle, when there is power enough to produce 
the change, and then they answer no better purpose 
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than a quantity of bread sufficient to make the same 
quantity of chyle would, which might be wrought into 
this article at much less expense. And if there hap- 
pens not to be power enough in the gastric system to 
secure their conversion into chyle, they will be sub- 
jected to the action of inorganic affinities and turned 
into vinegar and sharp acid gasscs, and go forth to 
rasp and fret tender surfaces, rather than act the part 
of smoothers of them. And, furthermore, nature 
would rather make her own smoothers, for which she 
is amply provided with all the necessary machinery, 
and only asks that suitable material should be furnish- 
ed, which good bread and other simple nutriment and 
water abundantly supply. 

If those who are afflicted with coughs will take 
good care of themselves and do nothing to * counter- 
act the living principle," they will find that nature 
will be very careful to keep the bronchial vessels lu- 
bricated, and the cough open and easy; or if, at times, 
through straitness of means, the throat gets sore, and 
the coVh dry and harsh, it will not be long before a 
freer secretion will loosen the cough and remove the 
soreness of the throat; and a little double experience 
will show a decided advantage of the « let alone" over 
the " break up" mode of treating this affection. 

Third With regard to consumption, my caution is, 
not to let the dread of its getting - seated" impel to 
improper means for relief. The only seating -there is 
about consumption is want of power to raise the action 
and restore the condition of parts affected to their 
usual healthv standard. 

A comes up to a certain period with his ordinary 
health- is then affected with a cold, or something like 
alungfever, and in a few weeks dies with -quick 
consumption." The stock of vital funds provided for 
JhetZe of organs that are the first to give : out .ex- 
hausted Nothing can save him. He dies as surely 
and tevitably as a lamp goes out when its oil fails, and 
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there is no " oil in the vessel with the lamp." from 
which to replenish it. 

B goes down with the same complaint, but holds 
out longer, — he dies with a u lingering consumption." 

C is reduced very low, his lungs are in a bad state, 
and for a long time it is extremely doubtful how the 
case will turn with him, but at length he recovers. 

The consumption was as much " seated" in one of 
these cases as in the other, save in the comparative 
eking out of power. In each and every case all was 
done that could be done by the vital economy to re- 
store injured parts, under the circumstances — these 
might or might not have been the most favorable for 
the restorative work. If the circumstances were not 
as favorable as they might have been, then, perhaps, 
the two first cases might have recovered, and the other 
been restored sooner and better under more favorable 
circumstances. 

The great object to be kept steadily in view in the 
treatment of consumption, is to save power to be 
placed at the disposal of the animal economy for the 
special benefit of the lungs. Every other department 
of life should be laid under the most rigorous system 
of tribute to this vital department. In extreme cases, 
cold bathing in every form should be dispensed with, 
and the body kept covered, summer and winter, with 
soft flannel; and in cool weather the surface should 
be defended from the action of cold by sufficient addi- 
tional covering, a proper regulation of the tempcratue 
of the room, or — which is better when it is practica- 
ble and circumstances favor — a removal to a more 
genial clime, where the temperature of the air is mild 
and uniform. These precautions are preeminently 
important. It is exceedingly detrimental to weak 
lungs to have the surface of the body subject to sud- 
den changes of temperature. But the body should 
not be immersed in a heated, vitiated atmosphere. 
The lungs should have pure, fresh air. 
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It will be unnecessary for me to go into particulars 
respecting diet and exercise in consumptive cases, as 
my views thereon may be easily gathered from what I 
have already said under these particular heads. 

After all the external circumstances have been at- 
tended to, let the internal economy do the rest of the 
work. No action will be suffered to deviate one 
hair's breadth further from its usual or highest stan- 
dard of health than the nature of the case demands, 
or renders unavoidable. 

Therefore, if a hectic fever prevails, let it prevail; 
if there are hard turns of coughing, endure them; if 
the lungs become congested, ulcerated, indurated or 
hepatized, submit them to the control of the vital 
economy; if there is extreme emaciation and debility, 
keep quiet. Sometimes the " furtherest way round is 
the surest way home." 

For a long time the pathway of lung consumption 
has had much of my attention, for it is through this 
avenue that I shall descend to the grave. The pul- 
monary department of my physical system is the 
most defective, and when the general powers fail, 
this will be the first to give out. And when the tired 
organs shall falter, so as to present me with a view of 
the "dark valley," I shall not resort to a compulsory 
process with the economy of life, not so much even as 
to "give nature a little jog 1 ' to save me from its en- 
trance. 

CROUP. 

Wash the feet in warm water, and put soft woolen 
socks Tr stockings on them. Cover the whole body 
w^hsof flannel and other adequate, hgh t, warm 
dressing. Cover the throat and upper par of _ the 
bea'fomthe chin down, with a thin smooth linen 
or cotton cloth, spread with cerate .made ^ith bees 
wax and lard of the consistence of tallow, or with 
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tallow — which will answer very well — and over this 
lay some cotton batten or wadding of tolerable thick- 
ness. Give the child in charge to one or two judicious 
nurses, (excluding all other persons,) who should keep 
their little patient in the most quiet and comfortable 
position — or a position most favorable for breathing; 
give it water as often as it is needed and can take it; 
clear phlegm from its throat whenever there is oc- 
casion or opportunity to do it. The temperature of 
the room should be moderate and even, and the air 
pure. It" the severity of the disease is only of a few 
hours continuance, as is generally the case, no food 
should be given until a crisis is past. If the case is a 
protracted one and food seems to be necessary, a little 
plain toast of bread or crackers may be given once in 
four or six hours; or if the child is at the breast, some 
of the breast milk; or a little new milk, if the child is 
just weaned. 

These directions are designed for cases that need 
confinement; when there is only croupy cough, with 
no special straitness of breathing, or loss of appetite 
and strength, a little care in keeping the child in may 
be sufficient. 

The reason for the external application to the throat 
I will explain under the head of 

INJURED AND FEEBLE PARTS. 

A man of strong constitution, in the vigor of health, 
should not be afraid of trifles. It will conduce to the 
permanency of his health and to longevity for him to 
accustom himself to be much abroad in the open air, 
in all weather, hot and cold, wet and dry, and that too 
without being particular to guard his health by exter- 
nal covering. 

But the case is far otherwise with the man who has 
a broken down constitution, and but a slender stock 
of vital energy in store for its protection. To a man 
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thus circumstanced, a slight exposure to a storm or 
sudden change of weather, without suitable protec- 
tion may be the occasion of irremediable ruin to hie 
physical organization; whereas by timely and proper 
care in keeping in a comfortable room, or by being suf- 
ficiently clad to guard him against changes or extrem- 
ities of weather, until a regular income of power shall 
"strengthen the things that remain, that are ready to 
die," his life may be prolonged; and then as his 
strength increases he may and should harden himseli 
for the endurance of vicissitudes of weather and oth- 
er causes of physical derangement which he may be 
called to encounter.* 

And what is true of the whole system in these res- 
pects is true also of particular portions of it, and 
therefore the judicious application of covering to weak 
parts will facilitate the renovating operation that i.- 
going on within, by defending the weak vessels from 
the action of irritants that might otherwise come in 
contact with them and also guard them from sudden 
changes of temperature. 

For bruises and many kinds of injured local affec- 
tions, a dressing something like the one recommended, 
in the preceding article for croup, will be useful. The 
tallowed cloth is designed to Take the place of the 
healthy, unctuous, true skin, when the natural one i> 
abraded, dry, inactive or feeble. Manv other smooth 
substances do well, as oiled silk, smooth, green, innox- 
ious leaves, &c. These, with a covering of cotton, 



* A word of caution here may not be inappropriate. Many persons 
of slender constitution, when they see others braving all weathers with 
impunity, think that they may venture too, and often do beyond their 
power of endurance to their injury. It is not so easy a matter for fee- 
ble habits to emerge at once, nor so rapidly, from their frail condition 
as many imagine. I have tried twice within ten years, by attention 
to diet, cold bathing &c, to bring my physical corporation to endure 
winters without a flannel under dress, but in both instances lost more 
than I gained, and shall never make another attempt; though it I were 
a young man I would. 
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make light and comfortable dressings for weak and 
tender parts, and combine most of the soothing and 
emolient qualities of the common poultice; and where 
this may be preferable for a while, as it is in some ca- 
ses of deep phlegmonous inflammation, for the promo- 
tion of suppuration, the cerate and cotton may be ad- 
vantageously substituted for the poultice as a finishing 
dressing, on account of its convenience in application 
and for locomotion, if it were not preferable on other 
accounts. 

For weak backs and some bruises, where the skin is 
not oflf, nor the parts too tender, adhesive plasters oft- 
en answer a good purpose. It is immaterial of what 
the plasters are made, provided they are mild and 
will hold on. This kind of dressing is very convenient 
as it needs but one application. I always keep a strip 
of cloth, (old cotton,) spread with plaster, by me, and 
when I get a bruise, tear oflf a piece of plaster, warm 
it, and cover the bruise, and that is the last of it. 

A very good plaster may be made by melting togeth- 
er, over a slow fire, eight parts (by weight) of resin, 
(common rosin,) one part of bees' wax and one of lard. 
When the mixture is cool enough, take it into the 
hands and work it thoroughly, as boys do molasses 
candy, or shoe-makers their wax. The plaster may 
be made harder or softer, for summer or winter, by 
varying the proportions of resin and lard. 

BURNS AND SCALDS. 

The principle on which these affections should be 
treated is a very plain one — to prevent a too sudden fall- 
ing of the action of the injured vessels, until the law of 
accommodation can bring to their aid the proportion 
of power that should fall to them under their new cir- 
cumstances — which it does in an operation that is call- 
ed the u reaction of the system" — and then treat them 
as sores of the same general character from other caus- 
es should be treated. 
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To fulfil the first intention, instead of using means 
to "draw out the fire" we should use means to keep 
the heat in — and for this purpose nothing is better than 
fine, carded cotton, which should always be kept in 
readiness for emergencies of this kind, and applied at 
once, and in quantity sufficient to make a thick cover- 
ing for the whole burnt surface, no matter how thick 
at first, and as reaction comes on, which will be sooner 
or later according to the strength of vitality in the 
system, the cotton may be gradually removed until it is 
reduced to a light dressing. 

Before the cotton is applied, however, the parts 
should be well covered with mild oil, lard or some 
soft grease; and when the burn or scald is deep, and 
there is a probability that the skin will be removed or 
raised in a blister, such part or parts should be covered 
with a fine, smooth cloth spread with cerate or tallow. 
If the cotton is not at hand, soft, warm flannel should 
be applied, or other means used to keep up the warmth 
till the cotton and other dressings are in readiness. 

A prompt and faithful carrying out of the course of 
treatment here recommended will be important in 
proportion to the urgency of particular cases. Sma 
burns on good habits of body with full vitality will 
heal speedily with or without any treatment;— whilst, 
on the other extreme, the least possible burn of the 
tip end of a finger will destroy life in spite of all that 
art can do or leave undone. 

There is a great variety of domestic quackery on 
this subject, and many specific remedies for burns; 
but physicians have but two general plans of trcat- 
„cnt-phlogistic and anti-phlogktic-stjmulating and 
™nst mulatto*, or heating and cooling. Cold app ica- 
Sons such iT.coM water, cold poultices and the like, 
produce, indirectly, something of the same ultimate 
cTct that warm cotton does, .hen there u a £*£ 
»h of ralliable power in the system. In other cases tne 
operation of the cold will be only sedative and ,njun- 
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ous, and that in proportion to the default of excitabil- 
ity. But in no case will the operation of cold secure 
an advantage, so far as the end or cure is concerned, 
over the cotton. There has been excitement enough 
produced in the system by the action of the caloric 
which caused the burn or scald, and now the simple 
object or business of art is to keep up the warmth and 
action, until the law of equilibrium shall restore har- 
mony, and apportion the power in store to all parts of 
the system respectively, according to their present ne- 
cessities. 

If a strong man burns his thumb or finger, he may 
plunge it into a pail of cold water for a few moments, 
for convenience sake, and then put on a dressing of 
cerate or not, as the case may be. 

But in all doubtful cases, prudence would dictate 
the warm cotton course. Some time since I saw a 
child badly scarred in the face from a burn, which was 
treated first by cold poultices of rasped potatoes. I 
am confident that the cure would have been better and 
the scars much lighter under the cotton mode of treat- 
ment. 

When a person of slender constitution has had a 
considerable portion of the surface of the body burn- 
ed or scalded, the body should be wrapped immedi- 
ately in warm flannel, and be kept in a warm room 
until the cerate and cotton dressings can be made 
ready. 

If, in the progress of cure, there should be much 
matter in the sores or burnt places, the cloth and cot- 
ton, or most of the latter, may be dispensed with, and 
scraped or patent lint spread with cerate used for 
dressing. And if the parts should at any time become 
dry and inflamed, a light, mild poultice may be used 
until the inflammation subsides. If the matter should 
become ill conditioned and offensive, the parts may 
be sprinkled with a little very finely powdered char- 
coal, chalk, magnesia, and the like; or covered occa- 
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sionally with a light effervescing poultice, made of the 
crumbs of wheat bread and milk, or grated carrot9 
scalded in milk with a little wheat bran or crumbs of 
bread, and a little lively yeast added as the poultice is 
about to be put on to make it u work." 

Poultices should always be made very soft, and 
greased over before they are applied, and a piece of 
gauze or very thin cloth may be interposed between 
them and the flesh for the convenience of removal. 
When the sores are extensive and the vitality feeble, 
but a small space should be exposed at a time for dress- 
ing. 

If u live creatures" should generate in the recesses 
of deep burns, as they will sometimes, the most effec- 
tual way to destroy them is to use some preparation of 
a plant known botanically by the name of datura 
stramonium — generally called thorn apple, and vulgar- 
ly, stink weed. A decoction may be made of the 
bruised seeds and used as a wash, or the fresh express- 
ed juice of the leaves may be applied. But a small 
quantity of either should be used at once, and care 
taken not to have it spread over more surface than is 
necessary. 

Caution. Do not insist that nature shall move for- 
ward in a steady, uniform and undeviating course. In 
difficult cases she must have her resting spells, when 
external appearance will be unfavorable;— the appe- 
tite, pulse and strength will flag, and the sores look 
bad. This is not to be taken for evidence that the 
course of treatment pursued is wrong, and that a 
change is called for, though it will always be in point 
to inquire whether every thing is just right. Particu- 
lar attention should be paid to cleanliness, breathing 
pure air, and maintaining a cheerful easy state of mind. 

CHILBLAINS. 

These troublesome and often distressing affections- 
well known to most families-are the sequence of the 
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action of cold; or, in stricter language, the too great 
and smddcn abstraction of heat. Children and old 
people are more subject to them than those in middle 
age; and such as arc of a cachectic or scrofulous 
habit are much the most afflicted with them. 

A u frost bitten" or frozen part is to be treated on 
the same principle that a burnt one is, to wit, the pro- 
motion of a too sudden transition from its present un- 
fortunate position. And therefore the simple indica- 
tion to be attended to in this case is, to keep the heat 
out, that the law of equilibrium may have time to col- 
lect and forward to the suffering part what aid it can, 
to save it from a dissolution of continuity, to which it 
would be liable by sudden admission of caloric into it, 
in its frozen state. And no better means can be re- 
sorted to for carrying this indication into effect, than 
a heavy covering of cotton or flannel. When frost 
bitten parts are restored to their natural temperature, 
and the law of accommodation has done for them all 
that it can do, in the first or transition stage of the 
disease, they are afterwards to be treated on general 
principles. Suet skin, or the thin membrane covering 
leaf tallow, makes an excellent first dressing for chil- 
blains, (and for other tender surfaces too,) and over 
this, (or a cloth spread with cerate when this cannot 
be obtained,) a covering of sheet cotton should be laid, 
sufficient to guard the parts from a sudden transition 
to heat or cold, for one is as injurious to them as the 
other. 

Some old people get bad burns and chilblains on 
their extremities from elevations and depressions of 
temperature that would produce no sensible effect on 
most other persons. 

FAINTINGS. 

Cut the corset lacings and " let the oppressed go 
free," place the body in a recumbent position, and then 
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leave the case with nature. There will he no more 
necessity for using smelling bottles, camphor, cold wa- 
ter and the like, for the purpose of rallying the vital 
forces in order to prevent a falal asphyxy, than there 
would he for using the horse whip, to make a starving 
man cat when suitable food was set before him, his 
hands untied and full liberty afforded him for helping 
himself. 

EXCEPTIONS. 

To the general principle of right action laid down 
in this work, there is no exception so far as the separate 
action of individual organs is concerned, — by which 
I mean that the nature and tendency of the ac- 
tion in a given organ arc right under the circumstan- 
ces, be that action more or less, at its natural healthy 
standard, or deviating from it to the widest extent, so 
far as the welfare of the organ itself is concerned, 
viewed in an isolated capacity. But from the complex- 
ity of the system, one organ may be compelled to 
take on an action that will tend to the destruction of 
its neighbor, and through that to the destruction of the 
whole system. I will state a case of this description, 
and it is almost the only one that is liable to occur, or 
that is often met with "in practice;— strangulated her- 
nia, or rupture. This is commonly constituted of a 
split muscle— whose fibres have been sundered by vio- 
lence—holding in too close embrace, a portion of a 
bowel, urinary cist, or some near neighbor, that has had 
the misfortune to be crowded through the unnatural 
aperture, and that too at a time when the vis nervea 
of the muscle is incompetent to the control of the vis 
muscula, so as to prevent the unfriendly or too ardent 
gripe. The contraction of the muscle is in obedience 
to the simple law which is now in force, and is so far 
right action— and were it not for the unfortunate con- 
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nection into which the muscular fibres have been for- 
ced, there would be no necessity for an interference 
with their action; the tone,or controlling power of the 
motor nerves would be better and sooner recovered 
without than by a compulsory interposition of art. 
But now the contraction is choking a vital part, and 
if it is continued a few moments or hours, before relief 
is afforded in the natural way, rapid inflammation, — 
gangrene and death may be the result. The muscle 
must therefore be cither humored or driven into a di- 
vorcement of the connection; — it must relax its grasp 
and release the strangulated part. 

If this end can be answered by so improving or fa- 
voring the circumstances under which the action of 
the parts is being conducted, that the vis ncrvea can 
get the control of the vis muscula by an undisturbed 
operation of natural law, this course should be taken 
and no other. If this fails after a fair but short trial, 
(for when a vital part is strangling, time must not be 
wasted) a general rally should be made of the whole 
vital forces. If this also fails of procuring a release 
of the constricted part, recourse must be had to a 
surgical operation. 

I have succeeded in reducing a number of bad cases 
of strangulated hernia by the following treatment: — 
Have the patient laid quietly in a warm bed; a large 
quite large, soft and warm poultice applied over the 
tumor;* the foot of the bedstead moderately elevated, 
and as much warm water thrown into the lower por- 
tion of the bowels as can be borne without pain and 
uneasiness. 



* Some physicians recommend cold applications to the tumor, sucl 
as ether, to produce a state of cold by evaporation, or snow, poundei 
ice and salt, &c, with a view to diminish the contents of the tumor 
that it may be thereby the more readily reduced, — but I consider tht 
advantage to be obtained in this way very trivial, compared to the be» 
nign influence of the warmth in relaxing the stricture, which cold on-» 
ly serves to increase. 
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After these means have been in operation an hour 
or two, it will generally be found that the hernia is 
self-reduced, or may be put back with very little tact. 
Nothing but moderate force by handling, and that 
skillfully applied, should ever be used for the reduc- 
tion of hernia; for unskillful pressure, or much vio- 
lence, would be like pressing upon an unbroken or 
keyed arch, wholly unavailing for the accomplishment 
of the end in view, and moreover would conduce 
to adhesive inflammation, and thereby render reduc- 
tion without an operation impossible. When mild 
means fail, severe ones must be used-, and these to be 
effectual, must be such as will make a deep impres- 
sion upon the whole nervous system; as bleeding, 
emetics and antispasmodics. In one case of obstinate 
incarcerated hernia, where the mild means by poultice 
&c, failed alone of success, in addition to them, or in 
connection with them, I gave the patient, a strong ath- 
letic man, a large dose of laudanum, and when this 
was in full operation, I opened a vein and bled him 
freely, which, together, gave the motor nerves of the 
affected part power enough to open the prison door 
and release the prisoners. 

No person troubled with rupture should venture to be 
about without wearing a suitable and well adjusted truss. 
Among the kinds of disorders of the human system, 
which in practice should come under an exception to the 
general rule of "Let action alone," I would class some ot 
the cases of cold water drinking in extremely hot 
weather, b V old topers— in which, by the sudden ab- 
straction o'f heat from the central organs, especially 
in its disturbing effects on the heart and large arteries, 
there is danger of congestion of blood,and the consequent 
rupture of blood vessels. The remedy consists in commu- 
nicating heat by hot. drink, and getting up a general ac- 
tion of L arterial system for a few moments by stimula- 
tion. For the latter purpose, nothing can be bcttei or 
more appropriate than a smart flagellation with ahorse 
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whip, cowhide, "scourge of small cords'* and the like.* 
Itisj very possible, and I think highly probable that 
some good may be done by compelling action in young 
" teetotalers,' Wwho have had rum poured into them 
in sufficient quantity to produce drunkenness, — until 
they are recovering from the intoxicating ciFects of the 
alcohol. It is not in accordance with the general law 
of the animal economy to M prepare for war in time 
of peace," and consequently she may be more easily 
overcome by a first assault than by subsequent ones of 
the same force, after having been drilled to a prepara- 
tion by previous defensible attacks. 

In the case supposed then, I would recommend that 
the patient be kept awake and in motion, until there 
was reason to believe that the alcohol had expended 
its force, that the different parts of the system to 
which it might have access, might be better prepared 
to defend themselves against its action. 

In old drinkers, in which the law of accommoda- 
tion has made all necessary or possible preparation 
for such abuses, nature may safely be left to herself.t 

*At the close of a lecture, in which I had recommended flagellation 
as a remedy for the disease under consideration, a lady observed to me 
that she had once witnessed a very successful application of this rem- 
edy. A drinking young man of her neighborhood, went to the well, 
and drank till he fell senseless by the bucket. His father was sent 
for, and being near by, came seasonably with a small cord, of which 
he made a scourge, and soon put the young man on his feet, and kept 
him moving until danger from his "cold water scrape" was over. 

tOf the truth of this position, I was early impressed by the following 
anecdote of Dr. Fog, an eminent French surgeon, who came to this 
country during the American Revolution, and settled in Fairfield. Ct. 

In the town of , a man was found in a senseless state, under 

circumstances which led to a supposition that he had fallen from a 

height and broken or dislocated his neck. Dr. was called, and 

many ineffectual attempis were made to get the neck "straightened out" 
again, so that the main channel might be reopened for the free trans- 
mission of the vital forces. While these efforts were in progress, 
word was brought that Dr. Fog was passing through the place. He 
was immediately called to the patient, and after a liltle examination, 

said, "Footer, footer, Dr. , yon come to Fairfield, and you can 

have broken necks 10 set every day." 
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Interference will do more harm than good. Old 
drunkards uniformly testify that they come out of 
their drunken fits better when left ""alone in their 
glory,' 1 than they do when attempts have been made 
to "help nature" through them. 

These cases exhibit a fair specimen of the instances 
in which a compulsory process can be served upon 
the vital forces to any real or permanent good — in- 
deed they constitute about the sum and substance of 
such instances. It is only in an emergency, when all 
or much is at stake, and everything depends upon 
carrying a point within a short period, that a resort 
to such a process is demanded, or can be used to 
profit. 

An enforcement of the law of stimulation is always 
an exhausting operation. It leaves the parts which 
have been aroused to an extra effort, weaker than 
they were before they entered upon the increased ac- 
tion—that is, they have been drained of a portion ot 
their vital funds, over and above what would have 
been expended by them in the same time under a 
quiet operation of natural law, and will thereby be the 
, sooner reduced to a state of poverty or entire destitu- 
tion It is clear, therefore, that unless an immediate 
and substantial advantage is to be gained under the 
pressure of present circumstances, unnatural excite- 
ment had better be avoided. m 

But what solid good can be obtained in any ordi- 
nary case of disease, by raising action above the natu- 
ral level? Suppose action for the time is increased, 
and there is apparent benefit resulting therefrom, how 
lone can the augmented action continue under the 
preinHrnpulsive g influences? Not more than three 
or four hours at the farthest, and then it will fall as 
much below par as it has been raised above. 

Dr D in defending the practice of stimulation or use 
of tn^me^ine, in fases oV extreme debility ^admitted 
that it would not do to put the props, as he termed 
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them, under at long intervals; but he said that the 
action when it was once raised should be kept up by 
moderate and oft repeated doses of stimulants or 
tonics; that there should be a steady and protracted 
stream of excitement, to secure a permanent benefit. 
Now where there is a stream of excitement, there will 
be an accompanying stream of exhaustion. Every 
particle of stimulus that acts upon excitability will 
draw off its weight of power, whether it acts alone, 
or in company with other stimulants. 

Oft repeated moderate drafts upon the vital funds, 
would be less noticed by a looker on, than the same 
amount drawn for a given time, in much larger drafts 
at proportionably longer intervals; but the ultimate 
effect on the general stock would be the same. 

If a man takes thirty dollars from his bag at the 
end of every month, it will make a more palpable 
show of disturbance in the circulating medium, than 
if he were to take out a dollar a day regularly, yet 
at the end of a year the result would be the same in 
both cases. 

The exceptions to the general rule of 4: no medi- 
cine," may be summed up or arranged under the fol-» 
lowing heads, namely: — 

I. The use of excitants in cases of emergency, 
such as have been noticed above. 

II. For the destruction of worms. And, 

III. To neutralize or correct poisonous or dele- 
terious substances in the alimentary canal, or procure 
their evacuation from it. 

I. The use of Excitants in Cases of Emergency. 
No further notice need be taken of medicine that 

might be called for under this head, for its use for 
the purposes therein contemplated, should be under 
the direction of a regular physician. 

II. fVorms. 

There are many kinds of animals that infestithe 
human body; but the most common ones may be 
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grouped in three generic divisions, namely, the tape 
worm, the long round worm, and the tine short pin worm. 

Tape Worm. This will require professional skill to 
manage, and the best of this is not always equal to 
the total expulsion and final cure or riddance of every 
variety of the tape worm. 

Long Round Worm. Symptoms. — The most com- 
mon are, irregular appetite; bad breath; sour or acrid 
eructations or belchings; occasional pain in the stom- 
ach; sense of choking; grinding of the teeth in sleep; 
paleness of the countenance; peculiar whiteness about 
the mouth; and picking of the nose. 

But these symptoms may all be attendant upon 
other conditions of the system than those in which 
worms are present; so that there are no positive indi- 
cations that these animals are harbored by the child, 
except occasional demonstration by means of strag- 
glers. Nor is it by any means as common for chil- 
dren to be infested by worms as is generally supposed. 

When, from the frequent or occasional escape or 
expulsion of worms, or from strongly marked symp- 
toms, there is good reason to believe that the patient 
is troubled with these creatures, an infusion of Caro- 
lina Pink, sometimes called Indian Pink, or worm 
grass, is the best remedy for them. Half a pint of 
water may be put to two or three common sized roots, 
and steeped to a gill; and this quantity, with a little 
reinfusion. (to get the whole strength of the roots,) 
may be given to a child two or three years old, of 
common size and vigor, at three or four drinks, in the 
course of as many hours. The tea may be sweetened 
some, and a little milk added to it, to gratify the sight 
and taste. The remedy may be repeated again in a 
few days if thought best. Tjhcre is no necessity oi 
giving physic after pink. 

Small Pin Worm. These inhabit the lower portion 
of the bowels, and their presence is more readily as- 
certained than that of any other kind of worms. 
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Symptoms — Intolerable itching and distress at the 
extremity of the bowel; slimy discharges; and pres- 
ence of worms in the evacuations. 

Treatment.-^Therc is no cure for them short of an 
establishment of a sound, healthy state of the bowels, 
for which attention to diet, exercise and bathing is 
the remedy. A peculiar depravation of the secre- 
tions on the inner surface of the portion of the bowels 
where they have their lodgment, gives them a title to 
their home, and while this remains, if they are dis- 
lodged repeatedly, fresh crops will be generated, and 
claim a right of possession. 

Injections of water bitters of various kinds may be 
used as palliatives, when their action can be no longer 
tolerated, such as a moderate solution of aloes, infu- 
sion of wormwood, bark of the white walnut or hick- 
ory tree — particularly the tight and smooth barked 
ones. Sometimes a small injection of molasses and 
water will act the part of a pacificator for a few 
hours. 

III. To neutralize or correct poisonous or deleterious 
substances in the alimentary canal, or procure their ejec- 
tion from it. 

None but intelligent practitioners should undertake 
to invert the action of a human stomach, or send 
active poisons into it to search out and destroy other 
poisons, and at the same time involve their own de- 
struction in the conflict; so that what I have to say 
under the present head, may be restricted to a few 
remarks on the use of mild correctives. 

When persons are troubled much with sour or 
sharp acrid fluids in the stomach, they may use, (within 
reasonable bounds, or in moderation,) without injury, 
and to their present reli<|f and comfort, mild alkalies; 
of which the best are, a solution of soda, (without 
acid,) lime water, magnesia, and prepared chalk. 

But such treatment is at best but palliative. The 
generation of the corroding, disturbing humors, had 
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better be prevented by attention to the mode of living, 
by which the secretions of the stomach may he saved 
from the painful necessity of manufacturing and pour- 
ing into the seat and center of life such vile humors. 

By many, great stress is laid upon '"•cleansing the 
stomach." And what would they cleanse it with? 
Tartar emetic, calomel, picra, &c. Wiser far to 
cleanse a lady's parlor with Ohio mud. 

Every organ is furnished with an elegant set of 
cleansers for its own special benefit, and it is truly 
astonishing with what promptitude and thoroughness 
they will do up their work, when they have the requi- 
site power. In thousands of instances I have been 
called in to set the stomach cleansers right, when, as 
it was thought, they have deserved a trouncing for 
neglecting their duty. The stomach would be full to 
overflowing of hateful, offensive, irritating matter; but 
upon exercising a little clemency with the operators, 
it has afforded me much gratitication to learn that 
there was no want of disposition to labor, when there 
was ability to labor with. In a few hours after the 
stomach had been treated to some little bread pills, 
or a few drops of aqua fontana pura, the storm would 
pass over, and leave a mild, serene atmosphere; 
every thing would move on again "like clock work,'' 
in perfect order.* 

•A few days after I had attended a woman through one of the most 
severe turns of "sick head ache," that I ever witnessed, the husband 
called on me for a particular statement of my prescription, alleging as 
a reason for the request, that my personal services might not be avail- 
able n another similar occurrence. (The family had not been ong 
m theSlace, and the probability then was, that they would not be long 
wiS my visiting distance.) The gentleman told me that his wife 
had lon7been subject to such attacks, and never got through with 
„f Lm so well before. He said she had sometimes been re- 
Tved a 1 Ule^rer than my medicine relieved her, but never did a 
iievcu a • genera health as good. 

"^coX cThaTon ^e'occasion, from disclosure, made and ad- 
.,icc given, resulted in a permanent cure of the head ache. 
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When my patients or their friends have expressed 

doubts as to the adequacy of the means that were 

being employed, they were reminded that, 

"Softly knocks, 
Split hard blocks." 

And they have often thought it was even so. 

Physicians have asked me what should be done 
with the bile, when it was superabundant or vitiated. 
My answer has been, "'Let it alone; it will do better 
than your drugs;' as Napoleon said." If the bile is 
secreted in too large a quantity, and withal is too 
acrid, it will secure its own expulsion, and no other 
cvacuant will be needed. On the other hand, if the 
bile is bland, and not sufficiently active to take itself 
off, it will do no harm; and in either event, when the 
parts concerned have had sufficient repose, they will 
wake up and set things right. 

In these matters, and many others too, physicians 
have it in their power to play the charlatan. While 
passing along one of the out skirts of my professional 
ride, a man called me in to sec a small child of his, 
that had been quite ill for a day or two with a stom- 
ach and bowel affection. I told the parents it needed 
no medicine, and that with proper care it would soon 
be well again. Shortly after 1 had left, another phy- 
sician called, and gave the parents to understand that 
the child was in a dangerous condition, and should 
have immediate aid. He gave it some medicine, and 
remarked that if his view of the case was correct, 
the operation of the medicine would produce green, 
slimy stools. "It turned out just as the doctor said it 
would," the father told a few days afterwards, with an 
elevated opinion of the prophet doctor. I told him 
that if he would give any of his small children, sick 
or well, calomel enough to act on the bowels, he might 
venture to predict similar results himself, without any 
fear of proving to be a false prophet. But I am 
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happy to believe, and take pleasure in giving this 
public expression to the sentiment, that there is but a 
small portion of the regular profession that would de- 
scend to such meanness. 

In bringing this work to a close, I would say, that 
the only medicine which families need to keep in their 
houses, is a little Carolina pink, and that the use of 
this would be but seldom called for; and further that 
the number of articles of medicine which the most 
extensive practitioner could ever use to good account, 
would make but a meager vocabulary; and that the 
occasions on which even these could be used to the 
real benefit of the vital operations, would be few and 
far between. And in proportion as communities re- 
ceive and improve physiological iight, the number of 
cases calling for either medicine or physicians will 
diminish. 

Dr. S., of H., Mass., with whom I enjoyed a short 
but pleasant acquaintance, some six years ago, re- 
marked to me, that "when people learned and prac- 
ticed the art of living right, physicians might soon go 
to their farms and workshops." 



THE END. 




ERRATA; 

Page 69, end of second line from top, for rcspiratite read recuperative. 
do 74, fifteenth line from bottom, for operations, read operatives. 
do 75, end of third line from bottom, for continued read combined. 
do 77, sixth line from bottom, for are read were. 
do 78, ninth line from top, for alone read above. 
do 78, twentieth line from top, for interception read interruption. 
do 79, fifth line from top, for arive read arise, 
do 80, eighth line from bottom, for and true read and the true. 
do 80, eleventh line from bottom for contractive read contractile. 
do 82, filth line from bottom, for loose read lower. 
do 82, ninth line from bottom, for action read effects. 
do 82, eleventh line from top, at the end make a period, 
do 85, end of eighteenth, for formation read formative, and put a 

comma, between analytical and formative, 
do 86, fourth line from top, for some read sound. 
do 86, fifteenth line from top, for expectorate read expectoration. 
do 86, sixteenth line from top, for purcelent read purulent. 
do 237. add at bottom, "and then allow nature to work on as usual, 
was the" 
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